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PECK AND A SMITH’S ROMAN LIFE IN 
LATIN PROSE AND VERSE afms to give in the form 
of a collection of he ba A extracts from varied 
sources @ representative survey of Latin letters for the use 
of those who cannot devote a longer course to the study. 
The selections are made solely on the basis of their intrinsic 
interest and their relation to Roman life, and range from 
the popular songs, which antedate written literature, to the 
Christian Hymns of the third century. To each selection is 
prefixed a concise account of the author, when known, and 
his works; with a brief working bibliography. For con- 
venience in sight reading the text is provided with a trans- 
lation of the more difficult words, and followed by a fuller 
commentary on special points of interest. Several of-the 
selections bave never before been published with an Eng- 
lish commentary. 





The Report of the Latin Conference of the Committee 
of Ten favors for first readings in Latin, authors wnose 
works have a general interest and a close relation to the 
life and customs of the peoplee ARROWSMITH AND 
WHICHER’S FIRST LATIN READINGS—nearly ready— 
meets the Committee’s requirements. Adapted to second- 
year work, it is a collection of simple, carefully graded ma- 
terial, wide in its scope and interesting in its matter. The 
selections deal more’with the daily life and customs of the 
Romans than with their military achievements, and are 
not confined to any one author or period.. Specimen pages 
may he bad by addressing the Publishers. 


THE REPORT OF THE COMMITEE OF TEN 
ON SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDIES, pronounced 
by U.S. Commissioner Harris the most important educa- 
tional document ever issued in this country, has heen 
printed and published by the American Book Company for 
the benefit of the National Educational Association. It is 
supplied, postpaid, at the nominal price of 30 cents. 


SMALL AND VINCENT’S INTRODUCTION TO 
THE STUDY OF SOCIETY is noteworthy as the in- 
itial volume of its kind published in this country. It 
deals with the fundamental facts of society, and is intend- 
ed to furnish a basis for preliminary instruction in Suciol- 
ogy in American institutions 6t higher education. 


A new aspect is given to the study of Botany in Olive: 
R. Willis’s PRACTICAL FLORA. It shows the econom- 
ic features of the vegetable kingdom, and its relations to our 
every-day life. Food producing vegetation and plants that 
yield articles of use or consumption are described and 


PECK AND ARROWSMITH’S ROMAN LIFE IN 
LATIN. PROSE AND VERSE. (Nearly Ready).. 
ARROWSMITH AND WHICHER’S' FIRST 
LATIN READINGS. (In Preparation)............... 


SMALL AD VINCENT’S INTRODUCTION TO 
THE STUDY OF SOCIETY.............-......ee0e- 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF TEN ON 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES 





classified, and to each is appended ‘its history, geography, 
and other information of égonomic and commercia) inter- 
est. It is cordially recomménded by Profs, W. @ Farlow 
(Harvard), Byron D. Halsted (Rutgers), Geo. McCloskie 
(Prinéeton), Albert P. Brigham (Colgate), and other lead- 
ing botanists. 





The method by observation and inspection, applied to 
the study of Latin and- Greek in President Harper’s In. 
ductive Classical Series, has many advantages which in- 
structors have been quick to recognize and appreciate. 
Latest issues of the series are repeating the phenomenal 
success-achieved by their predecessors. Every oneinterestec 
in classical study should know these books. 


‘* Pupils should be helped to help themselves ’? may 
be said to be the keynote of Metcalf’s ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR FOR COMMON SCHOOLS, just published. In this 
book pupils are led, first, in the light of their own expe- 
tience tostudy the simple facts of language and then to 
investigate the more difficult matters of construction and 
inflection until they arrive at the general laws which gov- 
ern its structure. The authors of this excellent text-book 
are Robert C. Metcalf, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, 
Mass., and Thomas Metcalf, of the Illinois State Normal 
School. 


INDUCTIVE STUDIES IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
by President Harper and Dr. Burgess, aims to secure more 
thorough preparation in English im connection with pre- 
paratory classical studies. [t is scientific and thought- 
inspiring; presents essential facts only; emphasizes in- 
dispensable, though often neglected matters, and follows 
more closely the German and Latin grammars. 


Eclectic English Classics steadily increase in populari- 
ty, due to the high literary quality of the books selected, 
careful editing, judicious, helpful notes, pleasing appear- 
ance, and low prices. Fourteen volumes are now ready and 
nearly as many more are announced _as forthcoming. 


The Laboratory Work in Chemistry for secondary 
schools, outlined in the Report of the Committee of Ten, 
is dlosely followed in’ the 151 experiments given in 
COGLEY’S LABORATORY STUDIES IN ELEMENT- 
ARY CHEMISTRY. These eXperiments present all the 
fundamental facts and principles of the science, and can 
be used in connection with any text-book of elementary 








SECONDARY SCHOOL STUDIES................ 30 
PRESIDENT HARPER’S INDUCTIVE CLASSI- 

CAL SERIES: 

Harperand Burgesa’s. Inductive Latin Primer... 1 00 
Harper and Burgess’s Inductive Latin Method.. 100 
Harper and Niller’s Vergil’s Hneid................ 123 
Harper and Tolman’s Cesar’s Gallic War........ 12 
Harper and Waters’s Inductive Greek Method..... 100 

LATEST ADDITIONS: 

Harper and Castle’s Greek Prose Composition... 75 
Harper and Watllace’s Xenophon’s Anabasis..... 150 
Harper and Miller’s Vergil’s Eneid and Bucolics, 1 50 
Harper and Castle’s Inductive Greek Primer.... 1 25 
Harper and Tolman’s Cesar -Text only............. 15 
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ECLECTIC ENGLISH CLASSICS now include: 
Arnold’s (Matthew) Sohrab and Rustum..,......... 
Emerson’s (R. W.) The American Scholar, Self- 

Reliance, Compensation. .........6.. 66.00 c ce ceeee 
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Shakespeare’s Julius C@sar.......... 0.0 cc ccc cece eens 
POET TIRING Naive -sacetesesecesccece 
Merchant of Venice................... 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream...... 

Sir Roger de Coverley Papers, from The Spectator.. 
IN PREPARATION: 

De Foe’s History of the Plague in London; George Eliot's Silas 
Marner; Irving’s Tales of a Traveler; Macaulay’s Essay on 
Addison; Milton’s L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, Lycidas; 
Scott’s Woodstock ; Webster’s Bunker Hil! Orations. 
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The New York Times says of GUERBER’S MYTHS 
OF GREECE AND ROME: “ We recall no recent work in 
this field more interésting, or’ which, without being pre- 
tentious, will give the reader so quickly and surely a 
knowiedge of classical mythology.” 


Dr. Emerson E White has laid the teacher’s profession 
under lasting obligation for his SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT. Public Opinion says: ‘lt would be well for 
themselves, their scholars, and the Republic if ‘School 
Management’ could be read carefully and thoughtfully 
by every teacher.” 


The first Copy Books to teach a systematic course of 
Book-keeping are Number 9 (Single Entry) and Number 11 
(Double Entry) of the new SPENCERIAN BUSINESS 
COPY BOOKS. Of the same series, Number 8 presents 
Miscellaneous Business Forms, and Number 10, Connected 
Business Forms. 


With strong credentials from Europe, Vertical Writ- 
ing seeks recognition here. Its progress, however, has 
been retarded by the uncouth, clumsily formed copies 
heretofore offered. THE AWERICAN SYSTEM OF 
VERTICAL WRITING, just issued, is the first to present 
graceful, pleasing, finely executed vertical script forms, 
providing for teaching the system under the most favor- 
able conditions. 


The newest text-book for primary instruction in the 
language is MAXWELL’S FIRST BOOK IN ENGLISH. 
Through the study of simple, interesting sentences, young 
pupils are trained almost unconsciously to express their 
thoughts clearly and accurately. With his Introductory 
Lessons it forms the latest two book series in English 
grammar for common schools. His Advanced Lessons is 
for higher grammar grades and high schools. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., recently adopted for exclusive use in the 
city public schools, FUNDENBERG’S FIRST LESSONS 
IN READING. This is a new book, judiciously combin- 
ing the best features of the word, sentence and phonic 
methods. It aims to develop thought in the pupil, and 
avoids machin2 processes of “or 


The books mentioned in these notes are all published by 
the American Book Company. They have the largest num- 
ber and greatest variety of the most popular and reliable 
text-books for all grades of public and private schools. 
They make no charge for delivery—any of their books 
being sent prepaid on receipt of list price. Following are 
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THE AMERICAN SVSTEM OF VERTICAL 
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THE HOLLYHOCKS. 





BY CRAVEN LANGSTROTH BETTS. 





SOME space beyond the garden close 
I sauntered down the shadowed lawn; 
It was the hour when sluggards doze, 
The cheerful, zephyr-breathing dawn. 
The sun had not yet bathed his face, 
Dark reddened from the night’s carouse, 
When lo, in festive gypsy grace 
The hollyhocks stood nodding brows. 


They shone full bold and debonair— 
That fine, trim band of frolic blades 
Their ruffles, pinked and purfled fair, 
Flamed with their riotous rainbow shades. 
They whispered light each comrade’s ears, 
They flirted with the wooing breeze ; 
Tbe grassy army’s stanchest spears 
Rouse merely to their stalwart knees! 


My heart flushed warm with welcome cheer, 
They were so royal tall to see; 

No high-placed rivals need they fear, 
All flowers paid them fealty. 

The haughtiest wild rose standing near 
Their girdles hardly might attain ; 

They glowed, the courtiers of a year, 
Blithe pages in the Summer’s train! 


Their radiance mocked the ruddy morn, 
So jocund and so saucy free; 
Gay vagrants, Flora’s bravest born, 
They brightened all the emerald lea. 
I said: ‘‘Glad hearts, the crabbed frost, 
Will soon your sun-dyed glories blight; 
No evil eye your pride has crossed, 
You know not the designs of night. 


“You have not thought that beauty fades; 
It is in vain you bloom so free; 
While you are flaunting in the glades 
The gale may wreck your wanton glee.” 
They sheok their silken frills in scorn, 
And to my warning seemed to say, 
“Dull rhymester, look! ’tis summer morn, 
And round us is the court of Day!” 
NEw YORK CITY. 
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THE SHIP OF NIGHT. 








BY CLINTON SCOLLARD, 





BEHIND the feathery foliage of the elm, 
Across the empurpled ocean of the dark, 
An unseen pilot at her lambent helm, 
The new moon glideth like a silver barque. 


So smooth the surface of the airy sea 

Around her radiant prow there leaps no foam ; 
The ammiral of a starry fleet is she, 

With royal convoy as she journeys home. 


Unswerving, silent, with celestial grace, 

She plows the path her keel so oft hath pressed, 
Until she finds at last her mooring place,— 

A heavenly haven far beyond the west. 
CLINTON, N. Y. 
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IN SUMMER, 








BY P. McARTHUR. 





THE flower yields its heart to the wind, 
The wind gives its sigh to the sea, 
The sea yearns up to the sun, 
The sun sweeps onward to Thee ; 
And back to the spheres attune 
From the spheres to the waves at play 
To the wind, to the flower, to my heart, 
Come Thy love and Thy peace to-day. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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THE IMITATIVE FACULTY IN EDUCATION, 





BY WILLIAM T. HARRIS, LL.D., 
United States Commissioner of Education. 





[The following embodies the substance of a report made 
by Commissioner Harris to the National Council of Edu- 
cation on a’ new and promising opening for educational 
psychology, which has been made through a study of the 
imitative functions in childhood, with a view toexplain 
mental development and the process of learning, and is 
followed by his remarks on the same. ] 

The felicity of the selection of imitation as the opening 
study in the psychology of education will appear upon 
consideration. For imitation in its purest and simplest 
form, that of mechanical repetition of the actions of an- 
other person, is by common consent placed at the bot- 
tom of spiritual achievements. A monkey or a parrot 
cau mimic actions or speech ; and to call the action of a 
human being parrot-like repetition or a process of apiug 
is to express reproach and contempt for it. What 
teacher is there that does not despise mere verbal repe- 
tition in his pupils? Can there be a greater paradox in 
educational psychology than the theory which sets out 
with the function of imitation, and attempts to show that 
all forms of intellectual and moral activity are only 
varieties of this despised mode of action? If there is an 
attractive method of bringing psychology to the atten- 
tion of teachers, surely it has now been found.: The 
sheer audacity of the theory that places the stone which 
the teachers had rejected for the head of the corner will 
fix the attention alike of the primary school mistress and 
professor in college. 

But there is a consideration connected with imitative 
action which makes it the most fruitful approach to 
psychology, for it explains che mode in which the indi- 
vidual man unites with his fellow-men to form a social 
whole. It introduces us te the formation of institutions, 
the family, civil community, the State, the Church— 
those greater selves which re-enforce the little selves of 
isolated individuals. For the study of imitation leads to 
the discovery of the modes by which the individua] man 



























































































“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, SO WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GUD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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repeats for himself the thinking and doing and feeling of 
his fellows, and thus enriches his own life by adding to 
it the lives of others. Thus his own life becomes vicari- 
ous for others, ani he participates vicariously in the life 
of society. 

What are manners and customs but imitated forms of 
doing, that preserve the results of successful experience 
in dealing with nature or in co-operating with one’s fel- 
lows? What is fashien, with its apparently capricious 
changes, but the method of emancipating individuals 
from the tyranny of old customs and usages, that insist 
on minute punctilios in matters that are unimportant, 
except as symbols of our membersbip in the social whole ? 

Tous one kind of imitation supplants another as more 
progressive. The fashions of the semi-civilized and sav- 

age people last without change from generation to gen- 
eration, and indeed it is likely for hundreds and even 
for thousands of years, because the savage intellect can- 
not as yet attain the streng.h to discriminate between 
moral and indifferent actions. The savage has only two 
kinds of deeds, moral and immoral, while the civilized man 
has three kinds, moral, immoral and unmoral. Thus that 
form of imitation which we all despise as mere fashion 
has siguificance as the means of emaucipatinog us from the 
heavy yoke of ceremonial that once prescribed the forms 
of our indifferen. actions as tho they were uf moral or 
religious import. 

Imitation develops on the one hand into habits or cus- 
toms and movuls, and this is the will-side of human 
mind, and on the other hand it develops into perception, 
memory, ideas and insights, this being the intellectual 
side of mind. Itis evident that the pedagogic interest 
in psychology is the evolution of the higher faculties out 
of the lower. It is all important for us to understand 
this progressive step by which free moral action develops 
in the place of mere unconscious use and want. We 
must discover how the external memory of borrowed 
ideas gives placetoinsight. It is necessary first of all to 
discover the most elementary forms of imitation. In 
this research the students of psychical phenomena have 
greatly aided. Thediscovery of the fact thit a small per 
cent. of people are so sensitive to the mental influences 
about them that they can without the intermediation of 
words read the thoughts of others has been made and 
verified in numerous instances. Thestudy of hypnotism 
has taken up this fact into a class of related facts belong- 
ing not only to the intellect but to the will and the emo- 
tions as well. Thephrase hypnotic suggestion has come 
to play a great role in elucidating the rudimentary facts 
of imitation. The hypnotiz2rsuggests an idea which the 
hypnotic subject takes up and carries out in feeling or in 
action. The rapid progress of scientific investigation in 
this field of psychic research promises to throw light on 
all social thought, feeling and action. It will help us to 
understand much that has been obscure in the rise and 
spread of popular beliefs, the genesis of social tornadoes, 
like the Crusades, the French Revolution, the Tartaric 
invasions of Europe, or even such local affairs as strikes 
and mobs. 

We must not lose sight of the essential fact that shows 
itself even in the most rudimentary of the phenomena of 
imitation. There can be no imitation whatever except 
on the part of self-active beings—in other words only 
souls can imitate. ‘‘ Imitation,” says Compayré, ‘“ is 
the reproduction of what one has seen another do.” It 
is, therefore, always to some extent an act of assimila- 
tion. Even if we extend the meaning of imitation so as 
to include unconscious mimicry and ajl phenomena 
akin to hypnotic suggestion, still it is self-activity that 
does the imitating. What is beheld as aa act of another 
is converted by adoption into an act of self. The pride 
and pleasure that the infant exhibits on the occasion of 

his first conscious imitation has its root in this that he 
has made something his own—has proved himself equal 
to imitating a movement in himself by his will—he has 
revealed his selfhood to some extent. This is the signifi- 
cance of play, which is chiefly imitation, that the unde- 
veloped human being is learning to know himself by see- 
ing what he can do. He is revealing himself to others 
and to himself, and getting strength in his individuality. 

Thus we see that there is an element of originality in 
the most mechanical phase of imitation. The self is 
active and assimilative. It sees an external deed which 
it proceeds to nmake its own deed by imitation. It proves 
itself to possess a human nature identical with the 
one whom it imitates. 
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Originality grows by progressive deepening of the in- 
sight into causes and motives of the thing imitated. The 
lowest stage of imitation superstitiously imitates all the 
details, because it has no insight into the grounds and 
purposes of the action imitated and but little comprehen- 
sion of the means employed. When it understands the 
means and the motives, it strikes out for itself and 
makes new adaptations. It modifies its imitation to suit 
differences of circumstances. 

Originality grows with this ascending comprebension 
of means and purposes. There comes a time when the 
imitative child comprehends the principle as well as 
does the master whom he imitates, and then he is eman- 
cipated from all imitation in this part of his education. 
If he keeps on and comprehends the genesis of the prin- 
ciple from deeper principles he emancipates himself from 
even the “‘hypnotic suggestion” of the principle itself, 
and all external authority has become inward freedom. 

M. Tarde, who published his great book on the ‘‘ Laws 
of Imitation,” in 1890, speaks of self-imitation, as in the 
case of habit (p. 23), which he defines as ‘“‘a sort of un- 
conscious imitation of one’s self by one’s self.” Here, 
in the stages of originality, where the person has learned 


to comprehend what he once imitated, and now under-. 


stands it in its causes and in the reasons for its existence, 
here is self-imitation, if we are to speak of imitation at 
all. It is no longer an activity at an outward suggestion 
but purely spontaneous. It has vanquished the external 
object by ascending to its causes. 

It is worthy of note that this book of M. Tarde isa 
study of sociology ; for in the French Revolution the 
thought of Rousseau produced individualism, and the 
social whole was denied a valid existence in the shape of 
the State exceptin so far as it appeared in a free contract 
between individuals. It was not considered that any 
contract presupposes a pre-existence of State or Govern- 
ment, a social whole to give validity to the contract. It 
is well that this new movement in psychology, which 
proves the substantial basis of mental evolution to lie in 
social institutions, should receive its great impulse from 
a Frenchman. M. Tarde is the anti-Rousseau. 

The profoundest thinker of the human race, Aristotle, 
hits upon this subject of imitation in his ‘‘ Poetics,” 
making it the basis of his philosophy of art. What 
he says in the fourth and ninth chapters of the book on 
the subject of ‘‘ mimesis,” or imitation, rather leads us 
to see a deeper meaning in the word than mimicry or 
mechanical repetition. It seems almost to mean symbol- 
making. ‘‘Man is the most imitative of animals and 
makes his first steps in learning by aid of imitation,” he 
tells us. Man is a symbol-making animal always in 
whatever he does, making a symbol of what he is in his 
essential nature ; always repeating in himself the sym- 
bols of the existence and actions of all other beings. 

Leibnitz, the philosopher who translated Aristotle's 
ideas for modern readers, has told us in his ‘‘ Monadol- 
ogy” that each soul is a monad which, by its self- 
activity, repeats for itself or represents the whole uni- 
verse. This is imitation on a grand scale, imitation 
transfigured, we might say, that by self-activity assimi- 
lates the whole universe. The monad creates for itself 
the world thatit perceives. Here, wesee, is the harmony 
of freedom and authority. The soul is not determined 
by what lies outside it, but determines itself so as to 
reproduce the beings and the causes that are outside it. 

Here, too, is the social man again of M. Tarde. For 
each man has this one destiny to sum up in himself, the 
life and deeds of the race. 

The latest great world poet, Goethe, in his ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Meister,” treats the problem of culture or education in 
its widest sense in connection and contrast with the 
problem of dramatic art, how to make anactor, The 
individual sees ideals above him and impersonates them ; 
loves them and imitates thenr—wears them asa player 
acts his part. Gradually he acquires as a second nature 
his ideals and must keep growing on into new and 
higher ideals. The mere actor, he shows, must be able 
to assume quickly all characters and yet possess no char- 
acter himself; he must be a sort of professional wig 
block to hold one after another all kinds of wigs, but to 
have not even a scalp of its one. Goethe’s favorite char- 
acters were thosé who react aguinst their environments 
by internal development. They always press beyond 
imitation toward the indwelling principle of that which 
is imitatcd and thus attain freedom. 

Prof. Mark Baldwin, now of Princeton University, 
was one of the first to take up and develop this function 
of imitation as the key to educational psychology. His 
articles in Science, in 1891 and 1892, and more recent 
articles in Mind, 1894, and finally his work on ‘‘ Mental 
Evolution in the Child and the Race,” form a large and 
valuable contribution to this study. 

Prof. Josiah Royce, of Harvard, has taken up the same 
theme, and, with the extensive resources at his command, 
has presented it in more suggestive and more popular 
forms than had been done before. 

Those who have read his charming article in the 
May number of the Century on “‘ The Imitative Func- 
tions and their Place in Human Nature” need not be 
told so much as this. ’ 

Your committee, in this their report, have not at- 
tempted to illustrate the application of this important 
category of imitation to the subject of the process of 
Learning in Childhood, but have preferred to leave 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


this illustration: for the pending Round Table discus- 
sion. 


I wish to call attention to the two points made in the 
report—first, that the opening to the study of educa- 
tional psychology is very happy, because it is a sort of 
paradox to claim a high place for imitation. The teach- 
er’s attention will be aroused by such aclaim. More- 
over, there is so much of the work of the teacher that 
has to do with what is akin to imitation that there is a 
constant surprise awaiting him as he reads these writ- 
ings on the psychology of that process. In the next 
place I call attention to the fact that imitation opens the 
view to the psychology of society, and this is more im- 
portant than any other. But I admit that these writings 
(of M. Tarde, Professor Royce and others) stretch the 
ordinary definition of the word imitation, and make it 
cover phenomena which, like hypnotism, are below the 
imitative function as well as phenomena which, like 
moral self-determination, are altogether above imitation. 
Thus there is a literal use of the word and two quite dif- 
ferent symbolic applications of it. For imitation liter- 
ally means what M. Compayré says—namely, “‘the re- 
production of what one has seen another do.” But 
repetition of what another has suggested, or what 
another has impressed upon our minds without our 
consciousness, can be called imitation only symbolic- 
ally. But such extension of meaning is very sug- 
gestive because there is a real continuity of function 
underlying the two phases. On the other hand, the 
moral repetition or, rather, conformity, is pure self- 
activity elevated entirely above outside influence. There 
is, of course, much action that goes under the name of 
moral which is mere conformity to custom or to the 
social ideal. But a strictly moral act is felt to be some- 
thing supremely one’s own—a responsibility not shared 
with any one else, but a pure self-determination affect- 
ing solely one’s being and not one’s having. For the 
moral law is transcendent, commanding obedience at the 
sacrifice of all external consideration and in direct con- 
travention of all authority vested in other persons. An- 
tigone and Socrates furnish examples of moral actions ; 
but Christian history in its lives of the martyrs is full of 
transcendent moral action. Moral action is a conform- 
ity, of course. It may also be called a repetition, or 
realization of what one sees as an ideal, and symbol- 
ically it is an imitation in this sense. But, rightly con- 
sidered, moral action is simply the conformity of the 
particular will to the consistent will of the absolute per- 
son—it is self-activity that does not contradict itself. 
‘**Do not let your self-activity contradict itself,” is the 
sum of all moral law when stated in the language of 
psychology. That this is true may be seen in the fact 
that righteousness and goodness (loving kindness) are 
known as infallible criteria of God himself. <A religion 
that should describe God as violating the ideals of good- 
ness and righteousness would be seen at once to be a false 
religion. Philosophy would repudiate such an idea of 
God as impossible, for the reason that an absolute self- 
activity which was not both righteous and gracious 
would be self-annulling. Personality is essentially self- 
determination. Itis that which abides the same, even 
in its differences and distinctions. It is self-repeating, 
but such repetition is only symbolically called an act of 
imitation or self-imitation. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE CITY UNIVERSITY. 


BY SETH LOW, LL.D., 
President of Columbia College, New York. 


It is an interesting and suggestive fact, historically, 
that the higher education, as represented by universities, 
is a much older thing than any system of primary and 
secondary education as represented by the public schools. 
In other words, an educational system has never been de- 


veloped from tbe bottom up. It has uniformly been 
developed from the top down. Even in our great com- 
monwealth of New York, the venerable eollege, over 
which I have the honor to preside, is older by many 
years than the public school system of the State. It is 
probably safe to say, also, that the public school system 
of New York, speaking both of the State and of the city, 
owes as much to two of the graduates of Columbia Col- 
lege, Alexander Hamilton and De Witt Clinton, as to 
any other two men. Thus it will appear to thoughtful 
minds that, so far from there being the slightest antago- 
nism between universities and the system of public edu- 
cation, there is, as matter of fact, the closest connection 
between them, and there ought to be, and I believe there 
is, a very warm feeling of mutual regard. 

We use words in America so carelessly—tho I dare say 
the habit is not peculiar to ourselves—that I must first of 
all attempt to define what I mean by’a university. I do 
not mean, then, a college in the customary American 
sense, tho that may indeed be part of a university. 
Neither do I mean simply an aggregation of several 
schools under one control, for such schools may wholly 
lack the university spirit. I mean by a university an in- 
stitution whose aim it is to give to the scholar and the 
specialist, whether professional or non-professional, the 
utmost opportunity for studying any subject which the 
resources of civilization can command. The university, 
for example, should equip the lawyer not simply so that 
he may pass the examination for admission to the bar, 
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but so that he shall understand the philosophic basis and 
the historical development of the law, and shall know 
how to use books in such a way as to carry on during all 
his professional life the growth that may have begun 
within the university. Similarly, the physician should 
be taught not simply how to practice medicine, but how, 
under favorable conditions, he may himself carry for- 
ward the healing art into regions that it never yet has 
entered. I said that by a university I do not mean‘a col- 
lege. It has alwdys been the just and proud boast of the 
American college that it has developed men, There 
never was greater need than there is now for such work 
to be done. It would be a sad day for the countrv if any 
development of the educational system should obliterate 
from the expericnce of our young men the college oppor- 
tunity. Nevertheless, it is no injustice to the American 
college to say that it has awakened in its best students 
desires which it was not itself able to gratify. 

Thirty years ago such students went in considerable 
numbers to Germany and brought back with them the 
ideal of an education that concerned itself especially 
with the making of scholars and of specialists. They 
perceived that under the German system not only were 
the old sciences carried forward into new domains, but 
new sciences, also, were constantly being developed. Of 
these latter, Bacteriology and Physiological Psychology 
are among the latest and best examples. The ideal of 
such an education, which is distinctly the university 


. conception, these young men brought home with them, 


and with it the just aspiration to develop in this country 
opportunities of a similar character that should compare 
not unfavorably with those to be found abroad, They 
never concealed from themselves the fact that such 
privileges involve an immense outlay for books and ap- 
paratus, and imply an expenditure of money far beyond 
anything which this country had up to that time be- 
stowed upon the higher education. 

Nor was theirs the only influence at work in this di- 
rection, Prominent American educators, like President 
Eliot,.of Harvard, and President Gilman, of the Johns 
Hopkins University, fully realized the field in this coun- 
try remaining to be covered. Both of these, each in his 
Own way, and many others, have contributed most im- 
portantly to the steps already taken, until now, here and 
there in the United States the promise, at least, of a 
great university is beginning to be seen. And itis none 
too soon. For after everything has been said, it re- 
mains true that the world is ruled by its thinkers. A 
short time ago I learned that Plato was the subject of 
study in five different courses at Columbia College. In 
the Greek Department he was being studied in the origi- 
nal. In the Department of Philosophy he was being 
studied as a philosopher. In the course of Political The- 
ories he was again the master, while in the domain of 
literature he was being studied in the course on criticism 
and in the course on the development of the novel. Thus 
Plato’s master mind is still directlv shaping the thoughts 
of our young men more than 2,000 years after his death. 

But the civilization of which Plato was a part issofar 
away in time as to make its character a matter of indif- 
ference to us. It is not so, however, with the civiliza- 
tion of Europe. This is close at our doors, and it would 
be a serious matter for this country if all our most highly 
trained minds were to get their training in the univer- 
sity atmosphere of Europe. Already it is matter of com- 
ment in the public press that verv many of our professors 
of political economy, for example. are full of ideas that 
are the product of conditions substantially unknown in 
this. country. No one would wish to prevent any Amer- 
ican that wants to from studying abroad, but neverthe- 
less it is surely a highly patriotic purpose to try to develop 
in this country opportunities so good for the most ad- 
vanced study in every direction that nobody need be 
obliged to go abroad because he cannot enjoy the oppor- 
tunity at home. Benjamin Franklin long ago pointed 
out that it was a mistake, as he said, for Americans to 
allow their children to be trained in Europe, as it was 
hardly possible to avoid their being trained there out of 
sympathy with all the conditions of life which they must 
encounter here. The twocontinents are nearer together 
now than they were then, but it still remains true that 
the conditions of life are widely different in Europe and 
in America; and it also remains true that the influence 
of the place isa potent factor in all education, There- 
fore I conceive it to be a matter of the simplest states- 
manship that America should strive to train at home 
those who are to be the leaders of its thought. 

Coming now to the question of expense, it is conceiv- 
able that a college should have money enough. It has a 
work to do so nearly definite that, with money sufficient 
for that purpose, there is no absolute necessity of its 
having more. A university, on the other hand, never 
can have enough until there are no new regions of 
knowledge to be explored. It is a commonplace of ed- 
ucation that the higher the grade of instruction the 
more costly it is, and a university must provide for a 
small handful of specialists, apparatus and laboratories 
and books so costly in themselves, perhaps, as to pay all 
the expenses of a moderate sized college. 

You will perceive that I keep in mind as one impor- 
tant keynote of a university the greatest possible oppor- 
tunity for study and research for the specialist and the 
scholar. So long as man remains by nature an inquir- 
ing being, no more fascinating quest can present itself to 
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his mind than, while standing at the border line between 
the known and the unknown in any of the great depart- 
ments of human knowledge, to strive with patience and 


with utmost skill, to open up a wider and a further vista 


for those that shall come after him. It is the part of a 
university to forward such endeavors as these around 
the whole horizou of human knowledge. It is my special 
object to attempt to show how much of this work can be 
especially well done in a great city. I shall be pardoned 
if I speak particularly of the work of Columbia College, 
an institution, by the way, which keeps its old name of 
college, notwithstanding the fact that it is as truly a 
university as any educational institution in the land. 
Thus there have been in the different schools of Colum- 
bia College this year 575 men who already hold their 
first academic degree. 

It is an old saying, that ‘‘ As iron sharpeneth iron, so a 
man sharpeneth the countenance of his friend.” There is 
in the life of a great city something that summons into 
action whatever capability a man may have. In such 
an atmosphere a man is of necessity on the alert if he 
have it in him to be alert. Such a state of mind is friend- 
ly, I think, to the researches that are natural to universi- 
ty life. Cardinal Newman has said, if I remember cor- 
rectly, that the city is itself a great university, which, by 
its own life, calls the attention of the thoughtful man to 
the products and the achievements of every people 
under heaven. Certainly in the museums and libraries 
of a large city are gathered together material for study 
such as cannot be had under different conditions. For 
some of the professions, as, for example, medicine, it is 
hardly possible to obtain the materials for scientific in- 
struction except in the midst of a great population. The 
physician deals with the ailments of human beings, and it 
is only where great numbers of peop'e live together that 
hospitals and dispensaries abound. These afford the only 
possible opportunities for clinical instruction on an 
adequate scale, in medicine and in surgery alike. In 
another respect the city university in these days has a 
great advantage. While it is not possible to make a 
great university in our times without large facilities for 
experiment and research, and without great collections 
of books for the students, these things, after all, are not 
themselves of the essence of the university. A univer- 
sity is made great by its men, and that university in the 
long run will be the greatest which can attract to itself 
the ablest men of the times. In these days able men of 
every kind are drawn to the cities. A city university, 
therefore, wisely administered and amply endowed, 
ought to be able to command an able faculty. The city. 
for similar reasons, is attractive to the best students 
when they become mature men, 

For still another reason there ought to be in a-great 
city a great university. Not even a city can become 
great simply by absorption. It must give out as well as 
take in. Precisely because so much of the intellectual 
power of the times finds its way to the cities, a city is the 
natural sp»t for the development of a great center of 
intellectual life and activity such as a university. Trade 
and commerce and manufactures and finance are indeed 
powerful factors in building large centers of population. 
But cities that are to be immortal must have something 
more than these. They must contribute to the life of the 
world seme of the things that endure, if their name is to 
be carved forever on the pages of history. Philosophy, 
literature, art, science, these are some of the things that 
give to a city where they make their abode a perpetual 
fame. Therefore, it is certain that a truly great city, as 
it realizes its opportunity, will throw into its university 
more and more of its strength as the university justifies 
its hopes and gratifies its pride. Thus the twin condi- 
ions that are vital to the success of a university, oppor- 
tunity and power, exist in the greatest measure in the 
greatest cities. : 

Columbia has set her hand to the problem of doing 
for the profession of the teacher what she has long done 
for the professions of law and medicine. She has re- 
cently entered into an alliance with the Teachers’ College 
of New York City, and from this alliance I am confident 
important results are destined to flow. The Teachers’ 
College is about to begin its work in new buildings that 
have been erected close by the new site of Columbia Col- 
lege. Columbia hopes to be in her new home by the 
autumn of 1896, The Teachers’ College differs from a 
normal school in several particulars. In the first place, 
it is not obliged to give in its own curriculum any of the 
elements of a general education. Not being a part of the 
public school system, it is able to require, as a condition 
of admi-sion, that its students shall have had whatever 


education may be necessary before they are ad-- 


mitted. As a result, therefore, it is more com- 
pletely a professional school than a normal school 
is able to be. The Teachers’ College, again, main- 
tains a series of schools as schools of observation 
and practice, beginning with the kindergarten and run- 
ning in unbroken succession through the high school. 
Teachers who are studying there, therefore, can special- 
ize their study for any grade of school in which they de- 
sire to teach ; or they may, if they please, get the benefit 
both of observation and practice in all grades of schools, 
from the kindergarten to the high school. These schools 
are well equipped and generously conducted, so that the 
opportunity, so far as this country is concerned, is un- 
doubtedly unique. By the terms_of, the alliance with 
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Columbia College all the work in the Teachers’ College 
which leads to an academic degree is under the charge 
of Columbia College, so that students of the Teachers’ 
College may avail of all the instruction which Columbia 
College offers in philosophy and psychology and edu- 
cation, to say nothing of kindred subjects. A single fee 
covers the privileges of both institutions. Students of 
Columbia College, on the other hand, instead of taking 
their learning into the schoolroom without experience, 
can avail of all the privileges of the Teachers’ College 
for learning the art of teaching while they are still stu- 
dents of Columbia. The libraries of the two institutions 
are available for the students of both without charge. 
Barnard College, a college for women, in close alliance 


with Columbia College, has become a party to this ar- 


rangement, so that women as well as men, so far as Co- 
lumbia throws open its privileges to women, can share in 
the benefits of the agreement. I think you will perceive, 
therefore, that as soon as the three colleges are side by 
side there is an opportunity here for service to the pro- 
fession of teaching which cannot easily be duplicated. 

In my ideal, a city university is very close to the life 
of the people. It is not so lost in cloudy abstraction as 
to make it a thing without interest to the active men of 
the day. It draws its life, on the contrary, from the 
great springs of life in the midst of which it dwells ; but 
it aims to contribute to the life of its time those elements 
of knowledge and learning which, of necessity, can be 
contributed only by the few. It is true that nations sur- 
vive only by reason of the intelligence and integrity of 
character of the great masses of their population, but it 
is no less true that civilization is carried forward by the 
great thinkers of the race. These have never been nu- 
merous ; but when they appear, they never fail to lay all 
humanity under obligations.to them. Even a university 
cannot make all of its students wise, few in number as 
its students are as compared with the population as a 
whole. On the other hand, the university does offer to 
such of its students as have it in them to become wise, 
the best possible oppcertunity to do so and the greatest 
possible inspiration. It does this in the confident assur- 
ance that no greater service can be rendered to the 
masses of men than to train in every walk of knowledge 
some men to the furthest possible point. A democracy, 
certainly not less, perhaps more than any other form of 
government, needs the services of such men. It is the 
glory of our American democracy that it realizes this 
need, and is pruviding for it with generous hand. Every- 
where it is the endeavor to keep these privileges of the 
highest education open, as far as may be, to men of all 
degrees ; for the philosopher, like the ruler of men, is 
often of lowly birth. There is little reason to fear, I 
think, that American universities will ever separate 
themselves ia sympathy from the masses of the people. 
For universities everywhere and in all times have been 
the natural nurseries of liberty. 

Despotic powers commence their aggressions upon 
popular liberty by closing the universities. I ask, there- 
fore, on behalf of the universities, unfaltering confidence 
and sympathetic support ; and I know that I speak not 
only for my own university but for all the others, which, 
with Columbia, are striving to lift higher and higher the 
level of the best education to be had in the United States 
when, in return, I pledge to the teachers of the public 
schools the reciprocal interest and unwavering support 
of the universities. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBIT AT THE WORLD'S 
COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 





BY SELIM H, PEABODY, LL.D., 
Chief of Department of Liberal Arts, World’s Columbiaa Exposition. 





The world has never before seen an exhibit of its edu- 
cational results so extensive or so complete as that shown 
at the Columbian Exposition. 

Twenty-six foreign nations contributed to the Educa- 
tional exhibit. The principal were Germany, France, 
England, Canada, New South Wales, Russia, Mexico, 
Brazil and Japan. 

Thirty-two States sent collective exbibits, Forty-four 
were in some way represented. Illinois and California 
were compelled by the conditions of their State appro- 
priations to make their exhibits in their own State build- 
ings. We greatly regretted their absence, as well as the 
defection of the agricultural colleges, Above all should 
we have rejoiced if the Bureau of Education could have 
occupied an appropriate and significant space as the cen- 
tral fizure of all American education. 

Contributions to the American exhibits came from 
1,150 cities and towns, 271 counties, 756 academies and 
private schools, 53 schools for the defective classes, 25 
business colleges, 89 manual training schools, 20 art 
schools, 51 normal schools, 146 universities and colleges. 

Among the foreign exhibits that of first importance 
came from the German Empire. It was prepared by the 
Minister of Education under the sanction of the Imperial 
Council. It illustrated, first of all, the admirabls organ- 
ization by which that Government manages its educa- 
tional affairs. The Department of Educa‘ion, haviog an 
organization as complete as that waich has made the 
German army famous, the Minister proceeded to call for 
such items as he was pleased to select, from the faculties 
of universities, the directors of schools of arts and sci- 
ences, the principal officers of gymmasia, veal schulen, 
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and primary schools, for material illustrative of their 
various departments, The most distinguished professors 
and scientists answered with the actual apparatus used 
in their latest discoveries, contra@ted with others of his- 
toric fame. They sent huge folios containing the plans 
and elevations of their latest achievements in buildings 
for laboratories, art galleries and museums; models to 
scale of schoolrooms and furnishings ; complete sets of 
the apparatus furnished to their primary schools and 
gymuasia, for the teaching of the physical sciences ; dia- 
grams and charts presenting in a few salient points the 
most impressive educational facts of the Empire ; his- 
tories in many volumes of their great institutions of 
learning ; immense folios of examination papers, some 
taken recently, some in the early years of the century. 

Nothing short cf a complete catalog will enable one to 
understand the fullness, the richness and the dignity of 
this wonderful exhibit. The interest in it is not dimin- 
ished when we learn that it was gathered at Berlin with- 
in two months after orders were given for its collection. 

One of its charts told an impressive story. An ac- 
count in the nature of debits and credits, kept with the 
Kingdom of Prussia, showed on one side the census of 
children of school age to the number of more than five 
million souls ; upon the other side there were accounted 
for so many in each department, so many excused for 
cause, so many sick, all save less than one thousand, 
whom the truant officers had not found. 

The American educator who gave to this exhibit, or to 
any specialty therein, earnest and thoughtful study, 
could not fail to derive information and imspiration of 
the highest value. He would also observe the general 
absence of two sorts of exhibits which were so much in 
evidencein the American section—those of shop-training 
and the kindergarten. The sacrifices made to give this 
exhibit space were surely a thousand times repaid. 

Tne F:ench Commission presented the most elaborate 
display of advanced engineering shopwork shown in the 
Fair, some good elementary art work, a full eollection of 
the literature of the ministry of education, ard an excel- 
len: exhibit from the public schools of the city of Paris. 

As had been expected, the Russian exhibit was full 
and full of interest. Those who remembered the impetus 
given to shop-instruction in America by the Russian 
ex ibit at the Centennial, and were anxious to see what 
‘further development in this direction this country had 
to show, were somewhat disippointed. The exhibits 
whica had attracted so much attention in 1876 were re- 
peated in 1893, but not improved; they were equaled, if 
not surpassed, by many similar exhibits in the American 
section. The most valuable contribution from Russia 
was the exhibit of girls’ handiwork, brought from the 
charitable institutions under the patronage of the women 
of the imperial family, and coasisting of plain and orna- 
mental needlework and embroidery. The art instruction 
from Russia was also a subject of special interest, 

Forty years ago American ships were knocking at the 
sealed gates of the Japanese Empire. Twenty-five years 
ago that E.npire sent to various Western countries seven 
hundred chosen youths, to be educated at i's expense. 
Last year her accredited judges were reporting awards 
upon American sciaool exhibits. This exposition is the 
first to which she has sent any educational harvest. 
Here she showed exhibits from a State university, well 
equipped ; from a school of technology, whose president 
was the very able commissioner of her exhibit: froma 
normal school and an agricultural college. By the aid 
of these schools she is developing her educational sys- 
tem, in which she already shows excellent results in 
primary instruction, and in the lines of practical science, 
manual training and natural history. She is proceeding 
in a logical method, and is rapidly filling up all the gaps 
between her primary and her higher schools. 

An exhibit of much interest came from Egypt, frem 
Cair6 and neighboring towns. It consisted of manual 
work in iron and wood, the latter elegantly inlaid in the 
Agabic manner; physical apparatus made by pupils; 
drawing, in variety, well executed; writing in Eaglish 
ard Arabic, with inscriptions emblazoned from the 
Koran, etc. Most of this work compared favorably 
with that done in our best schools, and some could not 
there be paralleled. Thus 1s the apokatastasis complete, 
Science and education return in full circuit to their birth- 
place by the tombs of the Pharaohs. 

The Sate collective exhibits were notable for their 
general excellence and for their infinite variety. Thirty- 
two States could not provide exhibits which would cover 
interests so similar, without a degree of sameness, but 
the predicted barren iteration did not appear. In almos% 
every case the inventive genius of the committee in 
charge worked out some novel and effective feature, as 
illustrated by the stenographic reports from the school- 
room, svggested by Mr. Gove, of Denver, and the phono- 
graphic tubes from New York and Wisconsin, Probably 
neither of these devices, any more than does photogra- 
phy, will reveal exactly what they seek to represent. 
One has to be urged to “ look pleasant” before the 
camera; and if the voice of the worried and forgetful 
teacher should become high and strident, the phono- 
graph which omits that episode will be pardoned. Both 
these devices are ingenious, newly applied and worthy 
of repetition. 

The chief criticism upon the State exhibits is that teo 
many of them failed to indicate the existence of a wel~- 
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Organized and active system which provides for the 
wants of the State as a whole. Some of them presented 
only aseries of city exhibits which were as distinct as 
beads upon astring. The rural schools were not sufficient- 
ly in evidence. It is true that in some cases the State or- 
ganizers could not arrange their exhibits otherwise; first, 
because they could not secure funds for their work if 
done in any other way, but mainly because there was no 
genera! organization to be represented. In this respect 
the contrast between some of our exhibits and that pre- 
sented by the German nation is very great and is much 
to our disadvantage. 

As to the use of collections of written examination 
papers, themes and drawings, the suggestion has been 
made that they have proved worthless and will never 
again be made part of an educational exhibit. But those 
who came as accredited examiners from abroad, like the 
German commissioners, or the special agents sent by the 
city of Paris, without exception, made more careful 
studies of these papers than of any other elements of our 
exhibits. Many requests were made for examples of 
such papers, to be taken home as additions to pedagogi- 
cal libraries. It was after reading these papers that Dr. 
Waetsold, the distinguished German commissioner, made 
the following statement as to the worthy results of 
American education. He said: 

‘Tn their school system the Americans are in every way 
superior to the Germans, most notably in teaching lan- 
guages, drawing and modeling. It is surprising what a 
command of languages the American school children have. 
German teachers dwell too much upon style, while Ameri- 
can teachers aim to give the children a command of dic- 
tion.” 

No more notable illustration of the trend of American 
effort since 1876 appeared tban in the exhibits of the 
kindergarten and the manual training schools. It is not 
unfair to say that these subjects were more in evidence in 
the Exposition than was warranted by their existence in 
the schools. This happened quite naturally. First, be- 
cause these are among the newest things which have oc- 
cupied the public mind. Teachers of these specialities 
were anxious to have the fact known, especially by for- 
eign visitors, who should thus learn that we are abreast 


of themost advanced movement. Second, nothing which 


the teacker has to show lends itself to exhibition so 
kindly as do these products. They are far better than 
the work of art classes, for they do not include so many 
ghastly failures. 

The archbishops of the Roman Catholic Church in 
America recognized the opportunity which the Exoosi- 
tion offered them for presenting the kind of education 
which they would make popular, and their claims for it 
in comparison with that of the State schools under State 
supervision. Brother Maurelian deserves congratulation 
for his very notable success. He used the far-reaching 
organization of his Church in securing contributions 
from 37 States and Territories, 57 dioceses, 412 cities and 
towns, and about 1,200 schools of all grades from the 
humblest parish schools to the University of Washing- 
ton. Ina great abundance and variety of material the 
prominent features were the work of the primary or par- 
ish schoois, with art and needlework as taught in the 
convents and seminaries. So far as prestige is concerned, 
the public State school has not suffered in the compari- 
son. 

The following items will express some of the directions 
in which our American education has made progress 
since the last great American exposition, as illustrated in 
that which has just closed. 

1. Very marked progress in the development of the 
university as. compared with the college. While only 
part of our great institutions were present, these illus- 
trated the best phases of such work, in a congeries of 
exhibits whose merits grew upon one during every day 
of the Fair, and do not suffer now that reality has faded 
into memory. Post graduate work; the seminar ; per- 
sonal inves igation on the part of both professor and 
pupil; the er dowment of research as well as the endow- 
ment of instruction, each energizing the other in the 
development of either the sciences or the humanities ; 
these are some of the flowers and fruit which dignify 
and elevate our university work. 

2. The development of the university extension and 
Chautauquan methods. 

8. A large increase in the number of normal schools, 
and the «vidence of power derived from their methods 
of instruction, diffused through the public schools. This 
appears to be a most potent factor in the elevation of 
public school work. 

4, The strong, united and systematic character of the 
exhibit of the business colleges. Hitherto these have 
been deemed a corps of educational free lances, \. hich 
corralled students, roped and branded them, and sent 
them through a short cut, called a business education, to 
the counting house, the ledger, and perhaps a fortune. 
On the contrary, this body cf teachers laid aside their 
differences, brought together a solid and instructive ex- 
hibit, and proved that they give in their own fielda wor- 
thy and useful training. 

5. The continued establishment and the advanced 
methods used in teaching the blind ; the deaf, especially 
in oral speech; and the remarkable results secured in 
elevating the lives of those of feeble minds. 

6. The manual training school has already been noted. 
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Its progress during the last seventeen years has been 
phenomenal. Thirty-nine distinct manual training 
schools exhibited, besides schools of technology and 
collegiate technological departments in which manual 


instruction is an integral part of every course. The 


whole exhibit from one end to the other bristled with 
the work of the tool, from the jack-knife to the machine 
driven by power. 

7. The trade schools in the large cities have developed 
rapidly. Trade schools teach some kind of work done 
by the artisan as a means of earning a livelihood ; such 
as the trade of the tinsmith, the plumber, the harness- 
maker, the dressmaker, the milliner, the cook. Excel- 
lent exhibits of this character came from New York, 
Brooklyn, Cincinnati, and from the Indian schools of 
Hampton and Carlisle. It is to be hoped that these 
schools will multiply so rapidly that when the walking 
delegate finds them and attempts to put his foot on them 
his foot will not be large enough for the emergency. 

8. The foothold which the kindergarten has acquired 
as the basis of the best primary instruction. 

9. The progress made in the giving of sound instruc- 
tion as to the evil use of narcotics and intoxicants. 

10. The development of art schools in so many impor- 
tant centers, and of art instruction in so large a number 
of the colleges and schools of technology. Much good 
is to be expected from this movement, especially when 
it shall come to permeate all our public school work, 
and after it has risen above conventionalism, the impres- 
sionist vagary, and the baleful influences which flow 
into it from French channels, 

11. The gradual but steady advancement of public 
school instruction in all parts of our land. This advance- 
ment will necessarily be slow. It is the resultant of a 
multitude of forces, aiding and opposing each other. It 
involves the just enlightenment of the whole people, 
which must be trained to know the purposes of education, 
the need for it, and the needs of it. I feel confident 
that the exhibition just closed shows, in the kind of work 
displayed, in the breadth from which it was drawn, in 
the earnest feeling in regard to it, in the multitudes that 
come to study it, in the inspiration that has grown out 
of it, that the onward march of sound educational ideas 
in the United States was never so direct, so forceful and 
so sure as it is at the present time. 

CHicago, ILL. 


FROM THE KINDERGARTEN TO THE PRIMARY 
. SCHOOL, 





BY LUCY WHEELOCE, 
Of Chauncey Hall School, Boston, Mass. 





Mutual acquaintance and sympathy is a necessary fac- 
tor in establishing an ideal relation between kindergart- 
ner and primary teacher. It is necessary that the kin- 
dergartner should know what the primary school at- 
tempts, and that the primary teacher should have a 
sympathetic knowledge of the work of the kindergarten. 
We must demand that every primary teacher shall have 
hada kindergarten training as preparation for her work, 
and. on the other hand, that some presentation of primary 
methods shall be given during the kindergarten training. 

The feeling of family relationship is strengthened by 
festivals in which members of the family come together 
and renew old associations. The members of the great 
school family may come to know each other better by 
common festivals or meetings. In some cities kinder- 
gartners and primary.teachers meet together weekly, to 
sing the kindergarten songs and play the kindergarten 
games; and by entering more fully into the spirit of 


childhood through the baptism of play, we strengthen the 


bond of unity and the spirit of peace. 

But the family relationship suggests an inward tie, the 
tie of blood, and the ideal relationship between kinder- 
gartens and primary schools must suppose the living tie 
which arises from work which conforms to a common 
standard and is governed by the same fundamental vital 
principles. 

‘*IT am working for results,” said a primary teacher. 
Very true, and what are the results? In some cases a 
primary teacher measures her work simply by the vo- 
cabulary which the child acquires. Her aim is to 
teach three hundred words in the first year. So many 
must be gained each week. The value of her work is de- 
cided by that standard. Her aim is not child develop- 
ment, but the acquisition of words. 

Sometimes, alas, the kindergartner aims to produce 
certain results in the manipulation of material which she 
prepares for a school exhibit. So many weaving mats 
are to be exhibited as the work of each child, so many 
sewing cards, so much pasting. She measures her work 
by the amount of material which the child is able to 
transform. A beautiful exhibit may be the result, but 
the ideal of her work has been ignored. This primary 
teacher and this kindergartner are certainly near rela- 
tives—first cousins, at least. 

But the true teacher and the true kindergartener work 
alike for a final end which is not to be measured by the 
number of words acquired, nor by the amount of mate- 
rial which has been handled. 

Life develops from within. ‘‘That ye may have life 
more abundantly” is the ultimate purpose of kindergarten 
and school training. Unless there is life within the 
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kindergarten material is simply so much wood, so much 
paper and so much clay. The material has no value save 
as means toanend. No mere appropriation of kinder- 


' garten material, or any part of it, can put the kindergar- 


ten spirit into the primary school. The value of the ma- 
terial must depend upon its conscious use as a means 
toward the more perfect unfolding of the human being. 

Two men may desire to writea poem, Each man uses 
a pen, black ink and white paper. The materials are the 
same. Each man writes a certain number of words. 
Each man produces a poem, we willsay. The one lives 
and sings itself in the heart of many a friend, and the 
other dies in the editor’s waste basket. The material 
was the same, the external product the same. There 
was life in the one and no life in the other. It is the 
task of the kindergartner to discover the soul or the life 
which is within the kindergarten gifts and make them a 
means of life to the child, and equally the work of the 
primary teacher to lead “‘ from life, through life, to life.” 

Two essential principles of life are self-activity and 
continuity. All growth must be the result of self-active 
processes, and these processes must be continuous and 
gradual, 

‘From the blade to the ear; from the ear to the full 
corn in the ear,” is the universal law of development 
which governs in the spiritual as in the natural world ; 
but there are no breaks nor abrupt transitions in growth 
of the plant. We can never say just when the blade be- 
comes an ear, nor when the ear becomes the full corn in 
the ear; neither can we mark off the process of mind- 
growth into unrelated and distinct periods. There can 
be no gulf which separates the work of the kindergart- 
ner from that of the primarv teacher, because each is 
working from the same guiding principles, and life is a 
gradual unfolding. Life developing from within, there- 
fore. self-active, and reaching outward to unify itself 
gradually with all life—this is the germinal thought of 
Froebel’s system of child-culture. 

Let us notice the illustration in the practice of the kin- 
dergarten of the principle of self-activity in reference to 
the physical development. The kindergarten never 
gives mechanical, gymnastic exercises. It aims to give 
the child the free possession of all its powers, the free 
use of its body as the home of the soul It furnishes ex- 
ercises which are adapted to develop all the different 
muscles and members of the body, but it remembers that 
play is the child’s first activity and his first poetry. It 
puts the child in his play into God’s great garden. It 
leads him among the green fields and through shady 
woods. In this great world-garden he flies like a bird, 
or flits like a butterfly from flower to flower, or, singing 
the song of the bee, he gathers sweets to carry home. 
He gets movement and exercise as he represents, with 
free arms, the flight of the bird or the soaring butterfly, 
or the swift motion of the darting fish, and by his exer- 
cise is set in the midst of life. 

Do not these plays of the kindergarten furnish a hint 
to the primary teacher as to the natural method of bas- 
ing her physical exercises upon the thought of self- 
activity, so that in his exercise the child is led to the ex- 
pression through his body of some living thought? The 
movement itself has a greater value as a means of physi- 
cal development because it gains the freedom which a 
free and living spirit imparts. 

The same principle of self-activity is to govern the 
intellectual work of the school as well as of the kinder- 
garten. The kindergarten material or the reading book 
of the primary school are simply means to summon forth 
the soul of the child to life. 

Behold, listen, think, feel, do, these are the watchwords 
of Froehel, 

Only that which a child sees and thinks and does for 
himself can be of value as a means of training. And 
truly that which is given forth is really known, because 
the mental image becomes clear as the mind beholds it 
externalized. 

The work of the primary teacher, as of the kinder- 
gartner, is to lead the child to see for himself, and take 
possession of his inheritance as an heir to all the pic- 
tures hnng in God’s great gallerv, to all the wealth hid- 
den in God’s earth, and to all the treasures of Father 
Time. So we must have our nature lessons, stories of 
historv and biography, and the beginnings of literature as 
a part of theschool program. In the moral realm the same 
principle of self-activity mustrule. No rules or maxims 
which may be memorized can insure moral living. There 
must be a living principle implanted within, and ‘ virtue, 
like any other art, must be acquired by its practice.” 

The ethical training of the school is not complete when 
certain precepts and rules have been taught to the child. 
It has been said that the individual arrives at conscious- 
ness of self when he says ‘‘I”; but when he says “I 
ought,” he has recognized the existence of others. To 
induce the child to say ‘‘I ought,” accepting the duties 
which are bound up with the recognition of the brother- 
hood of man, is the lofty aim of the true school. 

The method of the kindergarten is to allure the child to 
the realization of the self which says ‘‘ ought” by pre- 
senting to him ideals. It also gives time and opportunity 
for the daily practice of the virtues which are to be culti- 
vated. Ifa child fails in courtesy he is not harshly re- 
proved nor directly condemned for his defect, but rather 
an idealof courtesy is presented to him, as in the case of 
the very small boy 
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* Whose pride and whose joy 
Was in being 80 very polite, 
That he took off his hat, and bowed to the cat, 
And said, ‘Madam, pray how are your kittens to-night ?’”’ 

The ungenerous boy will condemn himself for his un- 
willingness to share with another when the story is told 
of the gallant soldier who refused the drink of water in 
order that a comrade might enjoy it. The story of the 

Mother Stork who imperiled her life to protect her young 
may present the beauty of self-sacrifice. 

In the present crisis in our national life do we not 
sorely need, as the leaven of righteousness, the spirit of 
co-operation? We have found that ‘“ brotherhood” is 
often a name and not a reality, that the true spirit of 
brotherhood has not been developed in the training of 
our schools and our homes. Said an observer who no- 
ticed a great company of children marching through the 
street: “See! the twentieth century is marching by.” If 
the twentieth century is to bring us nearer to the ideal 
which makes us a Christian nation, the spirit of co-oper- 
ation must rule in our schools. 

‘* Robert, you must not make a noise, or you will get 
abad mark.” ‘‘ Mary, another bad mark for whisper- 
ing !’—there is order enforced in the school. The kin- 
dergarten teacher would rather say: ‘‘ Robert, if you 
talk you will disturb Albert at his work. He will not be 
able to finish his mat. Wouldn’t you like to help Albert 
do. his work?” or, ‘‘ Mary, if you move your feet Emma 
will not be able to build her tower. If you keep very 
still p»rhaps she can put on the last cube.” 

The kindergarten offers no prizes, and says little about 
getting ahead. It-is not ‘‘ Johnny, work just as hard as 
you can, and see if you can’t get your card done before 
Albert,” but rather, ‘“‘ Johnny, work as weil as you can ; 
and when Albert sees how busy you are he will wish to 
work too, because we like to do what we see other peo- 
ple doing.” 

While the school fosters, by its percentages and rank- 
ings, the spirit of rivalry, and the desire to advance at 
the expense of one’s neighbor, it will be impossible to 
secure as the result of school training any advance to- 
ward the higher plane of moral living in which one says: 

“T’ll help you and you help me, 
And then what a helping world there’ll be.” 

The old Roman philosopher enunciated the true prin- 
ciple of moral activity when he said: ‘*God made man 
men, in order that they might help each other.” ‘That ye 
may have life,” physical, mental and spiritual, is the 
motto of the kindergarten, and activity is recognized as 
the prime condition of life. 

But because life must be unfolded gradually and must 
be lived among men, the task of the teacher is to present 
life in its unity or inner connectedness, Therefore the 
varying phases of the child’s activity must be unified 
and related to some common;central point. The primary 
teacher talks of concentration, the kindergartner of unity 
or continuity ; the two phases have a common signifi- 
cance. 

A thought, like a golden thread, should bind together 
the different Jessons and events of the day and of the 
season, in the school as in the child garden. From the 
begioning the child’s hands are filled with gifts from the 
Father's great treasure house. Froebel said of his gifts : 
‘*They are only imitations of what the dear God has 
given us.” 

Every autumn our common mother rests and sings 

“Like Ruth among her gathered sheaves.” 
She stretches out her hands to us laden with her fruits 
and grains. Thesong of life, which is the song of giv- 
ing, is heard on every hand. 

We put into the hands of our children these gifts 
which the rains and the fruitful season bring to us, and 
it is of these we read on the pages of the first storybook 
which is open tous. May not this thought of giving and 
of the giver make the center for the work of our schools? 
How do these gifts come to us? 

*“** What shall I send,’ says the Mother Tree, 
*To the children living over the sea ?’ 


Then the oranges all swung to and fro 
And said, * We’ll go, we’ll go.’ 


“ Over the sea so wide and deep, 

Rocked by the waves till they went to sleep, 

On they were carried till each one came 

To the home of a child. Do you know her name ?” 
But before the child can receive the orange from the 
Mother Tree, the ship must sail the ocean, the sailors 
must manage the ship, the cargo must be unloaded by 
helping hands, and cars and carts must bring the golden 
gifts to the door of the child. 

Here we have a hint as to the work of man which is 
necessary in order that the children of men may enjoy 
the gifts of their Father. The farmer, miller and baker 
are necessary parts of the process by which we receive 
our daily bread. The orange groves and vineyards of 
California may bear their fruits in vain for the children 
in the East. unless the fruit grower and the packer and 
the train hands add their labor to that of Mother Earth 
in bringing her products to the recipient. 

So the songs and games which present the varying 
activities of the industrial world find their close con- 
nection with the gift lessons or the Nature lessons which 
call forth the life of the child to the universal life which 
surrounds him. Everywhere, everything sings its song, 
and it is alwaysa song of giving. The child, too, be- 
comes a part of this full life as he begins to give forth in 
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the work of his hands, of the fullness of the life which 
flows in upon him. 

So each period of the day becomes a part of the grand 
harmony which accompanies the song of creation, 
‘** Freely ye have received, freely give.” 

If the plays of the child idealize labor as a high serv- 
ice which may be rendered to humanity and show him 
the place of every workman as a link in a great chain 
which encircles the world, will he not be more ready to 
hold that ‘‘ all service ranks the same with God”? 

By maintaining such connectedness of: thought 
through the day and the week, and leading the child to 
see the unity of life in his recognition of the truth that 
‘all are needed by each one,” we are reaching toward 
Froebel’s ideal of the schoolmaster, as ‘‘ one who is able 
to demonstrate the inner unity of things.” In striving 
for a common idea], we walk together toward the same 
goal, and are we not thus related? 


FORMAL EDUCATION. 


BY PROF. B, A. HINSDALE, 
Of the University of Michigan. 


Dr. De Garmo says the theory of formal education or 
discipline consists in ‘‘ the idea that the mind can store 
up mechanical force in a few subjects, like grammar and 
mathematics, which can be used with efficiency in any 
department of life.” The process may be likened to the 
passage of energy from the fires of the sun, first to vege- 
tation, and then to the coal beds and subterranean reser- 
voirs of oil and gas, whence it is again drawn forth to 
cook a breakfast, to warm a drawing room, to light a 
city, or to propel a steamship across the ocean. This is 
the theory that Iam to examine. 

The result of physical aetivity presents to our view 
two phases, one special and one general. The power 
engendered by any defined exertion of physical power is 
fully available for all like kinds of exertion, but only 
partially so for unlike kinds. Thus, the power or skill 
engendered by driving nails can all be used in driviog 
nails, but only partly in shoving a plane. Furthermore, 
the genericelement may be still further analyzed. Activ- 
ity tends first to invigorate the whole body—* to tone it 
up,” as we say, and, secondly, to overflow into new chan- 
nels lying near to the one in which it was created. For 
example, driving nails will energize the whole body to 
a degiee, but the hand, the arm and the shoulder to a 
much greater degree, and so will prepare for shoving a 
plane or turning an augur far more than for kicking a 
ball or vaulting over a bar. The law appears to be this: 
in so far as the second exertion involves the same mus- 
cles and nerves as the first one, and particularly in so far 
as it calls for the same co-ordination of muscles and 
nerves, the power created by the first exertion will be 
available. In other words, the result is determined by 
the congruity or the incongruity of the two efforts. 

That a relation exists between the body and the mind 
—that psychic life has a physical basis is admitted; but 
the nicer connections of the two have never been re- 
duced to formule. The prudent Locke’s maxim, Mens 
sana in corpore sano, is universally admired. It no 
doubt expresses a truth more or less general, and is a 
beautiful educational ideal ; still, we cannot deny sound- 
ness to many minds that have dwelt in unsoun bodies, 
or claim mental soundness for all men having sound 
bodies. Not even the wildest materialist, altho he should 

hold that the brain secretes thought as the liver bile, 
“would pretend that physical activity and psychic activity 
can be put in an equation. 

Dismissing these more or less analogous facts, we come 
to the mind itself. Our general question is, the mutual 
convertibility of the different kinds of mental activity or 
power. 

There is a constant relation between the three phases 
of mental action. Cognition, feeling and will are not 
names of different states of consciousness, but names of 
different aspects of the same consciousness. Tuey can- 
not be separated except in thought; they mingle in the 
full stream of mental activity from the moment that the 
stream begins to flow ; the annihilation of one is the an- 
nihilation of all. Within certain limits these elements 
seem to vary together ; outside of those limits they tend 
to inverse variation. It is well known. for instance, that 
a glow of equable feeling is the proper atmosphere of 
the schoolroom ; also that violent emotional disturbance 
is as destructive of the proper ends of the school, for the 
time, as a cyclone is to a village or forest. Mr. Darwin 
has told us, with charming frankness, and in words 
bordering on pathos, that his own exclusive absorption 
in scientific study had destroyed the feelings of wonder, 
admiration and devotion which lie at the root of religious 
experience, and also robbed him of the pleasures that he 
had once received from poetry and art. Hamlet had 
thought too much to kill the king; and many a man of 
the closet, many a speculative thinker, has undergone a 
like disintegration of practical character, altho he may 
have had no purpose to commit a similar deed. It is, 
therefore, perfectly obvious that there is no such thing 
as formal mental discipline in the broadest sense of the 
language. 

Narrowing the field again, we come to the intellect. 
Now our question is, the mutual convertibility of the 
different forms of intellectual activity. 

1, These forms are much more closely connected than 
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the old psychologists thought. They indeed taught thas 
representative knowledge is conditioned upon presenta- 
tion, and that thought is conditioned upon both presen- 
tation and representation; but they did not teach how 
deeply the processes summed up in the word ‘“‘ thought”’ 
enter into perception. There is, perhaps, no form of cog- 
nitive activity that is pure and simple. These proposi- 
tions do not need to be argued. At the same time, the 
Cognitive elements do not vary together. Perception, 
memory, imagination, etc., are not convertible terms; 
neither is any one of these faculties, in a concrete case, 
the measure of any other. 

2. ‘Habits of observation” and ‘‘ men of observation” 
are phrases often heard. It is well known that some 
persons notice faces, others actions, others attire; some 
manners, some language, etc.; also that some persons 
are observant of several classes of phenomena. There is, 
however, no formal power of observation. The Indian’s 
boasted faculty is limited to his native environment ; in- 
troduced into Cheapside or the Strand, he sees nothing 
compared with Sam Weller or one of Fagin’s pupils. 
Nor can any exercises be prescribed that will cultivare 
an all-around observation. 

3. Next come the faculties of representation. Unusual 
powers of memory are so far from implying unusual 
understanding that the opinion has prevailed, which 
some writers have thought it necessary to refute, that 
the two are irreconcilable. We need not canvass the 
question here further than to remark that a good under- 
standing is more frequently accompanied by good mem- 
ory than a good memory by good understanding. Still 
further, memory exercises are quite as limited in their 
effects as exercises in observation. One person has a 
memory for names, a second for places, a third for faces, 
a fourth for dates and statistics, a fifth for ideas, a sixth 
for language, etc.; some combine two or more of these 
gifts, but there is no memory that takes up everything 
indifferently. What has been said of the memory is 
equally true of the other great representative faculty. 
There is the imagination of the philosopher, of the artist, 
and of the man of affairs, with their several subdivi- 
sions. 

4, Finally we come to the logical faculty, which is 


‘ supposed to be the very seat and shrine of formal disci- 


pline. Here the facts are not different from those already 
presented. Ability to handle formal logic is not ability 
to handle real logic, as the school men made very plain. 
Deduction is not induction. Mastery of the method of 
difference, sometimes called the chemical method, does 
not equip one for investigating the affairs of human so- 
ciety ; on the other hand, it is sometimes said, and with 
perfect truth, that constant use of the more rigorous 
methods of science tends to unfit men for dealing with 
human questions. No curious observer can fail to no- 
tice how practical ability to judge and to reason tends to 
run in special channels. The tendency is most striking 
in specialization. Eminence in microscopy, in sanitary 
science, in engineering, in philology, in pedagogy, inu 
thousand specialized pursuits, is no guaranty of ability 
in other matters, or even of good sense in the common 
affairs of life. The only astrologist whom I have ever 
happened to know personally -was xn eminent civil engi- 
neer. . 

What has been said of physical activities may be re- 
peated of psychical activities. “hey present to our 
minds a specific and a generic pliase. Any defined intel- 
lectual exertion, for example, besides developing power 
that is subject to draft for like etforts, also tends to ener- 
gize the intellect and, toa degree, the whole mind. This 
overflow of power—this mobilization of the mind, if we 
may so call it—is an important factor in psychic life. It 
furnishes the dogma of formal discipline its only sup- 
port. How strong this support is we cannot say in quan- 
titative terms; but certainly it is far from sufficient to 
uphold the dogma as commonly understood. 

These last remarks suggest the harmonizable quality— 
the congruity or incongruity—of mental activities and 
of studies. Reference is made to congruity as a princi- 
ple to be employed in classification. The first question 
is, What studies are congruous? what incongruous? 
and the second one, How far should the principle of 
congruity be followed in the choice of studies, and in 
their arrangement year by year, month by month, day 
by day? The two subjects of congruous mental activity 
and of congruous studies call for a fuller investigation 
than they have ever received. 

Even this cursory survey would be inadequate withou 
mention being made of two topics that receive large at- 
tention at the hands of teachers and educational writers. 
It is almost needless to remark that liberal study, and 
particularly as pursued in colleges and universities, is 
possible only in a relative sense. There must be a defi- 
nite limitation of the field if we are to secure thorongh- 
ness and efficiency. Men cannot now take all knowledge 
for their province. But this is not all; good specializa- 
tion must also attain a certain breadth. A Greek scholar 
must study Latin, an English scholar German, a pbys- 
icist mathematics, a pedagogist psychology, logic, ethics. 
Over-specialization, like too wide general study, defeats 
itself. The adjusting of the two factors, extension and 
intention, is a problem as difficult as it is important. 

The only practical reason for discussing formal disci- 
pline in this place is that it involves studies and courses 
of study. The first question relative to the educational 
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value of any subject is, What kind of mental activity 
does it stimulate? This question reaches much further 
than is commonly supposed. If the subject is said to 
develop the faculties of observation, then we must ask, 
Observation in what direction? In the direction of 
nature, or of man? Andif of nature, then of what de- 
partment of nature? The same analysis must be made 
in respect to memory, imagination, comparison, judg- 
mentand thought. But thisis not all. Because a sub- 
ject develops the kind of activity that is desired, we are 
not, therefore, at once to assign it a place in the curri- 
culum, The quantitative question is equally fundamen- 
tal, viz., How mach activity does the subject stimulate? 
Even the most worthless subjects have some educational 
value ; and we cannot assign any subject its place until 
we have compared it with others in respect to the meas- 
ure of the effect that it produces. 

Applying these criteria to leading studies, we have no 
difficulty in seeing that their ardent cultivators often 
claim too much for them. The partisans of scientific 
education cluim that the sciences stimulate strongly all 
the intellectual faculties. We must admit the claim. 
This, however, does not crt us off from asking what 
channel the observation, comparison, analysis and think- 
ing run in. In their own field, the mathematical 
sciences are invaluable both as disciplines and as tools, 
but no field is more closely limited or more definitely 
marked off. All in all, language is the greatest educa- 
tional agent that we possess. It is the content or sub- 
stance of thought. Through it we receive the accumu- 
lated cultivation of our race. We master it as a tool for 
the expression of our own thought, which is inferior to 
no other discipline that we are capable of receiving. 
When we become scholars, we study language as the 
form of thought, or as grammar, and here we deal with 
some of the broadest and most abstract relations that 
ever receive our attention. Language appeals to us 
under ite historical aspect, under its comparative aspect, 
and, finally, as one of the noblest,if not, indeed, the 
neblest, of allthe arts. But great as is its educational 
value, you cannot adequately educate a child by teach- 
ing him language. 

We may now sum up the principal ideas that have 
been advanced in the course of this paper : 

1, The power generated by any kind of mental activity 
must be studied under two aspects, one special and one 
general, . 

2. The degree to which such power is general depends 
upon the extent to which it energizes the mind, and par- 
ticularly the extent to which it overflows into congru- 
ens channels. ; 

%. Such power is far more special than general ; it is 
enly in a limited sense that we can be said to have a 
store of mobilized mental power. In asense men have 
perceptions, memories and imaginations, rather than 
perception, memory and imagination. 

4. While liberal study and specialization look to some- 
what different ends, they are, in fact, only parts, and 
necessary parts, of the same thing. 

5. No one kind of mental exercise, no few kinds, can 
develop the whole mind. That end can be gained only 
through many and varied activities. _ 

6. No study, no single group of studies, contains within 
itself the possibilities of a whole education. That bal- 
ance of development which we should call a liberal edu- 
cation, can be gained only through a measurably ex- 
panded curriculum. 

The doctrine of fofmal discipline is a survival from 
the days of scholasticism. Formalism then gained a 
hold which four centuries of real studies have not suf- 
ficed to throw off. In truth, the downfall of scholasti- 
eiem was due primarily to an agent that, in one way, 
perpetuated its power. Humanism broughtsuch intense 
relief to the minds of men that it became the badge of a 
new servitude. The Greek and Latin literatures took 
possession of cultivated minds. The classical tradition 
was established, and it soon became the most powerful 
educational tradition that the world has ever seen. As 
the classical cultures were not vernacular cultures, the 
schools were necessarily made engines for teaching for- 
eign languages. Admire as we justly may the classical 
chapter in the history of human cultivation, we cannot 
deny that there grew up aclassical formalism which was 
only jess tyrannous than the old scholastic formalism 
had been. When the régime came to be challenged, its 
devotees borrowed from the scholastics the formal idea, 
and poured into it the notion that the classics have an 
exclusive, oran almost exclusive, educational value, be- 
cause, as alleged, they alone furnish that liberal or gen- 
eral culture which, relatively speaking, must form the 
basis of complete education. Knowledge, content, sub- 
stance, mental nutriment were relegated to a secondary 
place. It became the business of teachers to ‘‘disci- 
pline ” minds, which, indeed, is well enough if the mat- 
ter is rightly understood. This tendency went so far 
that knowledge, thought, ideas, had little to do with fix- 
ing a man’s place in the intellectual world; the supreme 
question was whether he had read certain books. This 
exaggerated claim has at last been cast off ; Greek and 
Latin have been relegated to their own proper ‘place as 
educational agents ; but, most unfortunately, the con- 
ception of formal discipline, which was the joint product 
of the scholastic and the humanistic minds, still remains 

to vex our peace. 
Ann ARBOR. 
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As a people we have made some slight but certain ad- 
vance in appreciation of rational cookery since Chateau- 
briand wrote that he had grave fears for the future of 
America, because in all New England he could not find 
a single gridiron, altho the smallest village was dotted 
with schools and meeting houses. Thanks to the com- 
bined influence of the summer boarder and the Boston 
Cooking Schools, the diet of rural New England is no 
longer composed exclusively of fried meat and messes Of 
lard and dough. Still it is true in the East, and in great- 
er degree in the West, that progress in the art and sci- 
ence of living has lagged far behind progress in all other 
arts and sciences. Side by side with our increase in 
wealth and learning, the servant-girl evil has increased 
in extent and intensity, until at last it has reached close 
to the point of unbearableness. At this point serious 
attention to its solution is inevitable. 

The trials and tribulations which have marked the 
passage of successive Bridgets and Gretchens through 
our households seem likely to prove blessings in dis- 
guise, in the light of a recent development of the higher 
education in several of our Western universities. Indi- 
rectly, at least, this development promises to lead us into 
a condition of sweetness and light, in which the domestic- 
service problem will have vanished forever, and in 
which peace will descend like a benediction upon our 
present industrial unrest. Should these hopes be realized, 
surely we will have reason to be grateful for all the woes 
which, after having so long afflicted the long-suffer- 
ing American housewife, now stir her to that noble 
discontent which insists on seeking better things, and 
which, sincerely seeking, is sure to find. 

The new movement may be considered an outgrowth 
in part of the co-education in Western colleges, and in 
part of the cooking school movement inaugurated about 
fifteen years ago in New York, by Miss Juliet Corson. 
Many people in the great Eastern cities were then awak- 
ened to the fact that cooking was something which could 
be taught as systematically and successfully as mathe- 
matics or medicine. From this good beginning the 
movement spread all over the country, and such pio- 
neers as Miss Corson and Miss.Parloa in New York, Mrs. 
Lincoln in Boston, Mrs. Rorer in Philadelphia, and the 
Misses Clark in Milwaukee, have accomplished reforms 
in the American cuisine which greatly ameliorated the 
conditions of dyspepsia and depravity resulting from 
Bridget’s ignorance and inefficiency. For this they cer- 
tainly deserve recognition as public benefactors. 

Yet the cooking schools leave the domestic service 
problem, especially in the West, as far as ever from so- 
lution. One reason for this is that cooking-school grad- 
uates are as yet so few, compared to the demand for 
them, that only the very wealthy can pay the wages 
they command. Another reason is that the teaching of 
cooking, regarded simply as industrial training for a 
class, and that class condemned to the foot of the social 
scale, attacks the problem on the under side only. The 
new movement arises out of a perception of the need of 
education at the top also—of the education of mistress 
as well as of maid. Mrs. Helen Campbell, who may be 
regarded as the apostle of this new evangel, was herself 
a pioneer in the cooking-school movement. She was 
trained by Miss Corson, and afterward gained ripe expe- 
rience by several years of work as organizer and teacher 
of the Southern Cooking Schools and as a Chautauqua 
lecturer on domestic science. 

The beginning of an earnest effort to ingraft household 
science on the curriculum of several of our Western 
universities—not as a technical course and a thing apart 
designed simply for the training of specialists, but as an 
essential part of a liberal education—appears in Mrs. 
Campbell’s recent appointment to a professorship of 
Household Science in the University of Wisconsin. She 
will begin her work there with a course of lectures run- 
ning through the spring term and covering, so far as 
such lectures may, the ethics and economics of domestic 
science. This will include not only the chemistry of 
eooking and cleaning, and the order and administration 
of the household, but also, as a vital part of the whole 
work, house sanitation and the hygienic aspects of foods 
and furnishings. In the study of the dwelling and its 
sanitation, special attention will be given to its situation, 
surroundings, construction, architecture, ventilation, 
lighting, heating, plumbing, drainage, furnishing and 
decoration. 

The text-books for the course will be Mrs. Campbell’s 
own work, ‘“‘ The Easiest Way in Housekeeping and 
Cooking,” and Mrs. Lincoln’s excellent ‘“‘ Boston Cooking 
School Text-Book.” For reference and _ illustration, 
these will be supplemented by several carefully selected 
works of genuine scientific value on the chemistry and 
physiology of foods, on sanitation, hygiene, architecture 
and decoration. 

Mrs, Campbell has also been engaged for a short 
course on ‘“‘Woman’s Place in Social Economics,” in Wis- 
consin’s Department of Economics, Political Science and 
History, which has received notable development re- 

cently under Dr. Richard T. Ely’s able and progressive 
direction. During the past year Mrs. Campbell has been 
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a special student and extension lecturer in this depart- 
ment, and Dr. Ely has been an earnest and enthusiastic 
advocate of the expansion of the university’s usefulness 
in which Mrs. Campbell’s services have been enlisted. 
The relations between the departments of Economics 
and Household Science, therefore, will be especially 
close; but it is expected that interest in the study of | 
chemistry, physiology and hygiene will also be greatly 
enhanced, particularly for the four hundred or eo young 
women students, by such valuable exposition as the 
course in Household Science will afford of the practical 
application of the scientific principles taught in these 
classes to the daily life of the family. 

Mrs. Campbell’s first year’s work will be largely in the 
form of synoptical lectures. It is intended, however, 
that this course shall be regarded only as preliminary to 
the establishment, next year, of a permanent School of 
Household Science on a more elaborate scale, in a build- 
ing to be specially constructed for the purpose, with lab- 
oratories, model kitchen and laundry, and all requisite 
app?ratus for experiment and demonstration. 

During Mrs. Campbell’s recent visit to California, in 
connection with the very successful Woman's Congress 
there, much interest was manifested in her plans; and . 
she was invited to deliver courses on Household Science 
at Stanford University and the University of California 
during the coming fall and winter. At Stanford she will 
supplement the admirable work already being done in 
this direction by Prof. Mary Roberts Smith. Mrs. Camp- 
bell has also been engaged to give a short course at Den- 
ver University before returning to her work at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Thus it will be seen the movement 
has already attained much more than local importance ; 
the opening wedge will be driven home during the com- 
ing academic year in three States and in four leading 
universities of the great West and the Far West. 

Speaking of her plans recently, Mrs. Campbell said : 


‘* My ideal of a school housed in a thoroughly equipped 
building, and in which household science in all its branches 
shall be taught as the foundation of all good living, is one 
I hope to see realized in the University of Wisconsin and 
in every other State university in the country. Such 
teaching has already demonstrated its practical usefulness 
in the popularity and success of the domestic science 
courses in the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; the College for 
the Training of Teachers in New York, the Drexel Institute 
in Philadelphia, and lately in the Armour Institute of 
Chicago, as at Vassar College and the University of Chi 
cago. The time is coming when its claims to an important 
place in every large school of public education will be rec- 
ognized. The atmosphere of our Western State universi- 
ties, in which the sons and daughters of millionaires and 
of farmers and mechanics meet on a common democratic 
level, is peculiarly favorable to the success of the new de- 
parture. State recognition of the importance of this train- 
ing cannot fail to be productive of grand results, for it 
will mean larger, fuller, freer life, happier soulsin healthier 
bodies, with consequent capacity for better and more 
vigorous work in every department of human activity. 
The family is the social unit, and its highest welfare means 
the welfare of society asa whole. When the importance of 
sanitary and uplifting conditions in the homes of the land 
is brought home to the people by State education, they 
will not tolerate the existence of pestilential slums and 
health-destroying factories in our great cities. Thus the 
study cannot fail to make for the amelioration of the lot of 
the masses. 

“‘T object decidedly to making ‘domestic science’ in it- 
self something apart and in which only women are con- 
cerned. It is properly embraced in the larger term of 
household science, including ail that pertains to the situa- 
tion, construction, arrangement, furnishing and care of 
the home, and the proper selection and preparation of the 
daily food. This science of right living is one that should 
be studied, to a considerable extent, by both boys and girls, 
men and women: and it can be studied advantageously 
by young men and young women together. The old 
order of service is passing. In the new, ignorance will give 
place to intelligence, and the drudgery of asex or a class,to 
the comprehensive and loving co-operation of men and 
women, rich and poor, in bearing each other’s burdens and 
sharing each other’s joys. Surely if there is hope in educa- 
tion for the profitable employment of all our population, 
for the purification of our politics, for the more beautiful 
building of our cities, and for the drawing together of men 
into that closer brotherhood in which there shall be noroom 
for class antagonism and bitterness, it is in such education 
as this!” 

MaDIgon, W3s. 


MANUAL TRAINING AS MORAL DISCIPLINE. 


* BY W. F. VROOM, 


Instructor in Manual Training, Department of Pedagogy. Columbia 
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That any employment not in itself immoral mor other- 
wise harmful, tends to the moral benefit of the person 
employed, is a statement which few will be disposed to 
question. The training of the hand, it will be admitted, 
as well as that of the mind, does in some way tend to 
promote moral habit; but just how it does so—what 
particular relation exists between mechanical work and 
uprightness of conduct—is, perhaps, not very generally 
perceived. 

The way of duty is the ‘‘strait and narrow path ”"—the 
way of effort; while the course of immorality, on the 
other hand, is the effortless way—the way of self-in- 
dulgence and self-interest, He who chooses the right 
does so because it is right, without regard to whether it 
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is difficult or easy. He who habitually chooses the easy 

' and agreeable does so because it is easy or agreeable, 
without regard to whether it is right or wrong. The one 
acts on principle, the other without principle. 

Now, on comparing these characteristics of moral con- 
duct with those of good workmanship a marked cor- 
respondence may readily be traced. The moralist,'as 
we have seen, works on principle. He is accustomed to 
self-restraint. The standard of right is ever before his 
mind, and he possesses that power of thinking which en- 
ables him to keep it there. So it is with the good me- 
chanic. He works on principle. The idea is ever pres- 
ent with him that his work must be done right, and he 
will not slight it. He also practices self-restraint, He 
will allow himself no deviation from rigid rule through 
laziness, carelessness, self-assertion, or any other cause ; 
and all this necessarily implies some degree of that vol- 
untary effort which is the characteristic moral force. 
There is, in fact, a strait and narrow way for him who 
would achieve excellence in workmanship, as well as 
for the Christian or the moralist. 

The man of low moral characver, on the other band, is 
impatient of restraint. He will conform to no rule of 
ac.ion; he ch oses that which is easy, agreeable or cal- 
culated to promote his selfish interests. So we find the 
same disposition in the slovenly workman. He is impa- 
tient of being bound strictly to rule; he likes to save 
trouble to himself and to d> his work in the easiest way, 
regardless of quality ; he lacks that dispositiun to effort 
of attention, without which good work cannot be done 
nor good character developed. It is no doubt true that 
in typical cases, both of men of low morals and incom- 
petent workmen, there is less disposition to physical ex- 
ertion than in those of opposite tendencies ; but that is a 
matter of little consequeace so far as our theory is con- 
cerned. It is not merely willingness to work, but rather 
the disposition to work along prescribed lines and up to 
accepted standards, which is tne test alike of character 
and of mechanical] skill. 

Passing now from the consideration of general charac- 
teristics, let us examine in detail sume of those qualities 
of mind which constitute good character, and it will be 
seen that they are identical with those which are called 
into requisi:ion in mechanical work. 

Tne one moral act of decisién between right and wrong 
may be brought to bear in matters great or small and 
uncer widely different circumstances ; and it is known 
by various names, according to the conditions under 
which it isexercised. I may be called upon to make a 
statement in which a slight deviation from truth would 
seem to be to my interest—save me from humiliation, 
perhaps—but my habit of moral action enables me to 
make the effort and decide for the right. In this case 
the moral act is called Truthfulness. Or I may have an 
article offered to me at a very low price, owing to the 
owner's ignorance of its value. My moral habit prompts 
me to hold the right before my mind and inform my 
neighbor of the value of his goods, and the moral act is 
named Honesty. Again, lam tempted to give a hasty 
reply to some one who has offended me, and again that 
faithful attendant, habit, holds up the standard of right. 
The effort is made, the right prevails, and the moral act 
is called Self-control or Forbearance. The moral code 
which has been established by common consent in Chris- 
tian communities will furnish us with many other names 
thus given to moral action. It would be superfluous to 
quote all these at length; but we will have occasion to 
refer to some of tbe mental qualities closely related to 
them, such as accuracy, perseverance, discrimination, 
method, patience, carefulness. These are various phases 
of wiil power by which action-is regulated, each involv- 
ing some degree of that aftention which characterizes 
rectitude of conduct, and are therefore not inappropri- 
ately termed moral faculties. Let us see to what extent 
they will be exercised in the workshop. 

Wood-working, as commonly taught in the schools, 
may fairly be taken as typical of manual training in all 
its branches. As an example of the lessons given, we 
may take the making of a simpie joint from a rough 
board, the pupil being supposed to understand each step 
of the procers correctly. He must first reduce the stock 
to exact dimensions, which involves getting one true sur- 
face, planing another at aright angle to it, planing a 
third at a given distance from and parallel to the first, 
and a fourth ata given distance from and parallel to the 
second. Then comes the process of ‘‘laying out.” This 
must be done with fine knife lines, and in such a manner 
that the two parts of the joint, when the cutting has 
been done, will fit together perfectly. Then comes the 
sawing and chiseling to complete the joint. 

To the beginner there is difficulty in this operation at 
every step, and it must be met by patience and perse- 
verance. Accuracy is indispensable to success in joint- 
ing, squaring, marking, and cutting to marks. In the 
study of cause and effect in the use of tools the faculties 
of investigation, discernment and discrimination will be 
brought into play. Method is indispensable to good 
work, and carefulness is a necessary safeguard against 
blunders. The pupil will, moreover, learn honesty and 
truthfulness when he finds that he may not do dishonest 
work and pass it for good, as he has, perhaps, sometimes 
done in his other studies under thé examination system. 
Attention is, of course, of first importance throughout 
the operation, and it must be accompanied by more or 
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less effort. Every faculty, inshort, which has been men- 
tioned above as having a moral tendency (besides others 
of the same kind) must be brought into action by the 
learner in order to accomplish his task neatly and cor- 
rectly. 

But it may be held by some that the physical faculties 
are not identical respectively with those moral faculties 
which bear the same name ; that, for instance, the ac- 
curacy exercised in a mechanical operation is quite dif- 
ferent from accuracy in representing a fact, or that the 
discernment employed in seeing where a joint needs fit- 
ting is not the same as the discernment of duty; and 
numberless examples might be cited to show that where 
« faculty of the one class exists it is not necessarily ac- 
companied by the corresponding faculty of the other 
class. 

It is true, nevertheless, that these faculties do possess, 
individually, that consistency of character which this 
view denies them. Each represents a clearly defined 
state of mental activity always and under all circum- 
stances. Examine the quality of accuracy for example. 
The accuracy of an operation consists in the extent to 
which representation is made to agree with presentation, 
whether in mechanical work, graphic reproduction, 
moral decision, or any other tield of action. Suppose it 
is required to set off a given length ona board. The re- 
quired length on the rule is presented to the mind 
through the senses. The idea of the operation is ob- 
tained through this presentation, and is represented by the 
marking of the board. Or suppose a group of plants to 
be described for classification. The peculiarities of each 
specimen are presented to the operator, and represented 
by him in a written description, which will be more or 
less accurate, according to the acuteness of his faculties. 
Or it may be that an account is to be given of certain 
events which have taken place. The facts have been 
presented through the senses and have to be represented 
in words. In each of these cases (supposing there to 
have been a desire for accuracy) the attivude of the mind 
has been the same, There has been the same effort to 
make representation agree with presentation, and the 
same mental attitude must exist whenever the intention 
of accuracy exists in any possible sphere of action. It is 
merely an application of the same force to different 
kinds of work, just as the steam from the same boiler may 
be used todrive a sawmull, an organ bellows or a sewing 
machine. A similar analysis wiil show that the same 
is true of every other faculty. 

What shall be said, then, of the examples, frequently 
to be found, of persons possessing a high degree of me- 
chanical skill, whose moral principles are, at the same 
time, of a very low order ? Simply that the inclination to 
use a faculty does not always exist where the faculty itself 
is well developed. What, then, is the moral advantage 
of the development of the faculty? Furst, that it makes 
it potentially stronger. If 1 gain in the habit of careful- 
ness through practice in steering a vessel, my carefulness 


in moral affairs may be strengthened by just the amount 


of that gain ; or, if I improve the faculty of investigation 
by the study of moral laws, I may apply the power thus 
gained to the study of mechanical laws ; so, if it is found 
that the moral faculties are made stronger by manual 
training or by any other means, it follows that they become 
thereby, potentially, more effective influences in the sum 
total which determines character. Secondly, the exer- 
cise of a faculty tends to develop the inciination to use 
it. This is the law of habit. My study of moral law and 
practice at the helm will have resulted not only in in- 
creasing my carefulness and power of investigation, but 
will have increased the probability that I will use them 
under different circumstances. Accuracy (regarded as 
a mental quality) is the ability to make exact represen- 
tations. Truthfulness is the inclination to the same end. 
The one is a moral faculty, the other a moral principle. 
Each tends to strengthen the other. As the conscientious 
student will acquire mechanical accuracy the more readily 
because of his habit of truchfuloess, so the man of accu- 
rate habits will the more easily incline to truthfulness 
because of his habit of exact representation. Of course 
there are those whose moral condition is such, through 
heredity and adverse influences, that they may acquire 
all the mental powers necessary to excellence in work- 
manship, without the disposition to use them in moral 
affairs. Extreme cases of this kind are, however, excep- 
tional, both because the development of the necessary 
faculties tends to morality, and because the lack of moral 
principle tends to prevent the attainment of excellence 
in workmanship. 

A good illustration of the effect of moral habit on the 
acquirement of mechanical skill may generally be seen 
by comparing the progress and characteristics of several 
boys in a wood-working class. John makes but little 
progress. His nerves areas steady, his eyesight as good, 
and his muscles as strong as those of his classmates; but 
he seems incapable of working with care and precision. 
He pays little attention to instruction, prefers his own 
methods to those prescribed for him, does not lay out his 
work accurately, and does not cut accurately to marks. 
He can see the inaccuracy when it is pointed out to him, 
but will repeat it in the next operation. He does not ask 
for directions, and is evidently not pleased at having his 
work inspected ; and when it is‘completed and criticised 
he tries to make excuses for its defects. There seems to 
be a lack of moral purpose throughout. The boy has 
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not been guided by the motive “This must be done 
right,” but rather by the feeling ‘‘ That’s good enough,’ 

‘*What’s the use” of this or that detail? Such is his 
habit of mind. He has not the faculty of attention nec- 
essary to keep his mind fixed on each step of the work 
until he sees how it ought to be done and does it. He 
lacks the habits of accuracy, patience, method, and oth- 
ers which tend to promote progress in mechanical work. 

Let us compare these qualities with those of another 
boy of different disposition. Charles is restless and ac- 
tive, and his attention is easily diverted from his work ; 
but he is, nevertheless, capable of thinking to some pur- 
pose when his attention is secured. He frequently asks 
for directions, and likes to have his work examined ; he 
tries todo faithfully what he is told to do; he works 
with tolerable accuracy, and works patiently, tho not 
steadily ; he has, in short, a fair development of those 
faculties in which the other boy is deficient, and there is 
a corresponding contrast observable in the results of 
their work. These cases are taken from experience, and 
it is only necessary to say that such observation as I 
have been able to make of the conduct of the two boys 
in matters outside of their manual exercises tends to con- 
firm the conclusion we would naturally arrive at, that 
Charles is superior to John in moral habits and tenden- 
cies. But tho John is a very unsatisfactory pupil, as we 
have seen, he still makes some progress, and every step 
in advance must tend to the improvement of his moral 
condition, while the same training will tend to supply 
that steadiness which is wanting in the other boy, and 
also to fix and strengthen those good habits which he 
already possesses. 

Of course no attempt has been made here to deal with 
this subject exhaustively, my purpose being merely to 
present one phase of it. If I have succeeded in tracing 
a logical relation between manual training and moral 
training—in showing that eacn presents the same gener- 
al characteristics, and each tends to the development of _ 
the same particular faculties—my task has been accom- 
plished. With this clearly understood, ‘‘ the morality 
of manual training” loses its vagueness, and we beueve 
in it, not merely because we have no disposition to doubt 
it, but because we have found it to be a reality ; and we 
may reasonably conclude that a boy receiving instruc- 
tion in manual work from a competent and conscientious 
teacher is under a distinctly mora! influence. 

NEw YORK Ciry.* 


THE COURSE FOR ACADEMIES AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMIT- 
TEE OF TEN. 

BY THE REV. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, PH.D., 
A Member of the Committee and Headmaster of Lawrenceville 
School, N. J. 

Both the theory and practice of education justifies the 
National Educational Association in calling into exist- 
ence the Committee of Ten to revise the programs of 
secondary schools ; for while there are many more pupils 
in grades below the secondary school, it is indispucable 
that education, both below and above the seconaary 
stage, is largely condiiioned by secondary educauon. 
The State of Virginia, carrying out but a part of Jetier- 
son’s recommendation, has learned that good element- 
ary education is impossible without good high schvols: 
and it may be said that communities in wnich there are 
no good high schools have failed to develop or maintain 
good elementary education. It is almusta truism that 
our colleges cannot establish or maintain worthy stand- 
ards without good fitting schools, Hence there is cause 
for grateful recognitiun of the service which the National 
Associauion has rendered in this first eflort as a co-opera- 
tive movement, embracing all Oursecuondary schools. It 
was most fortunate that such sound thinkers as Presiuent 
Eliot and Commussioner Harris accepted piaces on the 
Commitee of Ten, representing respecuvely the best 
thought of our collegiate and public schoo! education, 
Indeed, the Committee of Ten aud the ninety experts 
composing the nine Conferences could not weil have been 
more successfully representative of euucational work 
East, West, North, South, public and private. This is 
attested by the reception of the Report by the press of the 
country (some thirty magazine articles have been de- 
voted to its consideration), by our foremost educational 
writers and workers, and by various institutions and as- 
sociations, nany of which have either put the scneme 
into practice or have voted to do so at anearly day. In 
all this the most valuabie result is the discussion by 
large numbers of our people of our present and possi- 
ble system. 

Undoubtedly there has been too much indifference to 
our schools. ,The state of the secondary schools that con- 
fronted the Committee of Ten was anomolous. Forty 
distinct subjects were found in high school and academy 
programs, arranged in no logical order, pursued often 
without reference to the studies preceding or succeeding 
them, many of them properly elementary studies ; sub- 
jects, like Latin, that snould be taught essentially in one 
way, taught in different ways to accommouate pupils 
who were, and pupils who were not going to college ; 
laboratory methods in science teaching found only in 
isolated schools ; many brief, ‘‘ scrappy” courses of study 
suitable to impart information but devoid of any train- 
ing or disciplinary character ; such a lack of articulation 
between the high schools with their 300,000 pupils and 
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the colleges, that but three per cent. of the high school 
graduates enter college ; such a lack of uniformity in 
college entrance requirements that but few secondary 
schools can afford to maintain the requisite number of 
classes to meet these requirements ; the number of work- 
ing days in the school year far short of the physical 
ability and intellectual needs of pupils; and, as the 
inevitable result of these and similar causes, our pupils 
from two to three years behind pupils of the same age 
in European countries. 

The work proposed, therefore, bristled with difficulties, 
and that the recommendations of the Report should have 
been so favorably received is a new encouragement to 
teachers. Reading the Conference reports, President Eliot 
expressed the opinion that no two members of the Com- 
mittee of Ten would agree upon a model course of study. 
Yet nine members were able to agree upon such a course 
(Table IV). Antedating this unanimity was the extraor- 
dinary harmony of the various conferences of specialists. 
With but slight exception the ninety picked teachers 
agreed upon the best subjects and the best methods of 
study for our secondary schools. The results of the 
series of investigations are set forth at much length in 
the Report, published first by the Government, and now 
by the American Book Company for the Association. 
Some of the recommendations and some of the conclu- 
sions (particularly the courses of study) have been pro- 
nounced startling and impractical. 

In view of some of the criticisms offered, it is gratify- 
ing .to note, as Dr. Butler has done, that, altho the Re- 
port itself contains no reference to European experience 
or practice, the Committee’s recommendations are in 
harmony with the programs of European secondary 
schools. Take, for example, the Prussian Gymnasium, 
of which the Tertia and Secunda nearly correspond to 
the American secondary school years: and the French 
Lycée, where the classes known as Cinquiéme,Quatriéme, 
Troisiéme and Seconde, are in about the same relation, 
ard, in spite of differences between them, it is clear that 
the proposed American classical program is not very un- 
like those in vogue on theContinent. Were the compar- 
isons extended to the other progrants—the Latin-Scien- 
tific, the Modern Language, and the English—a similar 
relation to the French and German programs of like 
character would be found to exist. The higher classes 
of the Gymnasium and Lycée have still a great advantage 
over the American secondary school in the fact that the 
work leading up to them is carefully organized and de- 
veloped. Dr. Harris, regarding the programs from a 
different point of view, is able to say that they recognize 
the conflicting necessities of hygiene, preparation for 
college or technical school, and of comparative educa- 
tional values, and so fall safely within the limits pre- 
scribed in the most cautious and conservative schools. 

To the criticism that the Committee have proposed 
more than can be done, that haste, overwork, and super- 
ficial results are sure to follow, the chairman, who has 
studied our educational system in its entirety, is authority 
for the statement - 

“There are already many secondary schools in this coun- 
tryin which quite as many subjects are taught as are men- 
tioned in this table [11] and in which there are more week- 
ly periods of instruction provided for separate classes than 
are found in any year of the table. In some urban high 
schools which provide from five to nine different courses of 
three to five years each, and in some endowed secondary 
schools which maintain two or three separate courses 
called Classical, Latin-Scientific and English, or desig- 
nated by similar titles, the total number of weekly periods 
of unrepeated instruction given to distinct classes is even 
now larger than the largest total of weekly periods found 
in Table If. The annual expenditure in such schools is 
sufficient to provide all the instruction called for by Table 
i thyg 

But Table IV and not Table II [see Report, pp. 46, 47], 
is the table finally recommended by the Committee, in 
which there are fewer subjects and fewer periods of work 
than resulted from the first tabulating and classifying of 
the Conference reports, 

The most formidable objections to the recommenda- 
tions in some minds have to do with the scheme of “‘ dip- 
ping down” int. the elementary schools, to begin there 
such subjects as Latin, a modern language, and one or 
more branches of science. The Committee felt that the 
new worlds of knowledge now open to our children 
should be entered at the earliest hour, and believed that 
better methods of work and more highly trained teachers 
is all that is needed. Soon after the circulation of the Re- 
port, testimony was given that the older subjects, such as 
arithmetic, geography and spelling were already receiv- 
ing less time, and room had in consequence been made 
for the new learning. One supervisor writes : 

“In the best city systems, children learn more dur- 
ing their first year in school than was formerly learned 
in three years. A good foundation is now laid in the 
first grade for instruction in two or three branches 
of natural science, substantial acquisitions are made 
in language and number, while the advance in reading, 
phonetics, spelling and penmanship, is quite surpris- 
ing. Those who are familiar with the recent changes and 
improvements in primary education confidently look for a 
similar advance in the work of the grammar and high 
school. The pressure in these upper schools has already 
been largely removed by the absorption of-their work into 
the lower grades. Only a few years ago English and 

American history, elementary botany, zoology, physics, 
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physiology, civics and literature, were all considered 
school subjects; now they are all taught in the lower 
schools, some of them in the primary grades. The work 
in geography, language and drawing has been increased, 
and time has been found to give such oral instruction as 


would make children intelligent concerning occupations, 


‘manufactures andcommerce. Meanwhile the over-pressure, 
which a few years ago was so common in schools, has dis- 
appeared most completely where these improvements and 
enlargements in the work have been carried to the greatest 
extent.” 

The Principal of Andover assures us that the academies 
can meet the increased requirements of the Latin-Scien- 
tific program without advancing the age of entrance to 
college ; and the head of still a different type of second- 
ary school declares : 

“If the present movement is to be fruitful, let these 
new programs be considered as the minimum of attain- 
ment. In fact, it was, we may assume, the purpose of the 
Committee of Ten to offer what no high school could here- 
after conscientiously curtail; even the first year’s work of 
the four year scheme, considered in some quarters too de- 
cided an advance on the grammar schools will, a few 
years hence, when the latter attain great proficiency, seem 
devoid of unusual difficulty.” 


Attention to the complaints or criticisms of overwork 
and crowding suggest that they spring from communi- 
ties unfamiliar with the better methods of work, with 
insufficient or incapable supervision and direction of the 
work of inexperienced teachers, where there are.all too 
parsimonious appropriations for school purposes. One 
splendid service the Report is rendering is in making 
more generally known the city systems; and skillful 
teachers are already doing as much and as well as 
the recommendations contemplate, proving that what 
appears to be only theory is already practice, that the 
ideal may become the real. 

There remain to be considered some opinions of a more 
professional and technical character which I think should 
be referred to even in such a review of the Committee's 
work as THE INDEPENDENT desires this to be. 

1. It is that manual training, bookkeeping, penman- 
ship, elocution and drawing should have had distinct 
recognition. As to drawing, it will be found that there 
are frequent descriptions of ways of teaching it in con- 
nection with natural history, mathematics, and other 
science subjects ; and every member of the Committee 
would be glad to see suitable provision for the other 
subjects named. But a stern necessity compelled a 
choice between information and disciplinary studies ; 
and it will be borne in mind that the recommendations 
contemplate only the least that should be attempted in a 
co-operative movement. French and German pupils 
would esteem the work proposed for our pupils an easy 
task, andevery progressive school can find time for these 
subsidiary subjects. 

2. President Baker, of the Committee, withheld his sig- 
nature from the Report because of its implications ‘‘ that 
the choice of subjects by the pupils may be a matter of 
comparative indifference—the doctrine of equivalence of 
studies,” tho he frankly admits that his objections ‘‘ were 
due rather to the standpoint of the writer of the Report 
than the resolutions of the Committee.” It certainly 
may be positively stated that the Committee of Ten did 
not give their sanction to this doctrine. If the chair- 
man is believed by some people to have a conviction, to 
the effect that ‘‘ Choctaw or road building has as much 
educational value as Latin or mathematics,” nothing was 
proposed or authorized by the Committee in its official 
capacity to that effect. As to the settled and unanimous 
opinion of the Committee upon this subject, it is neces- 
sary only to point to the four programs of Table IV to 
make clear their entire orthodoxy ; and, in particular, to 
refer to such statements in the Report as the following : 


** Altho the Committee thought it expedient to include 
among the four programs, one which included neither 
Latin nor Greek, and one which included only one foreign 
language (which might be either ancient or modern), they 
desired to affirm explicitly their unanimous opinion that, 
under existing conditions in the United States as to the 
training of teachers and the provision of necessary means 
ofinstruction, the two programs called respectively Modern 
Languages and English must in practice be distinctly in- 
ferior to the other two.” 

3. Regret has been expressed that since success in in- 
troducing the newersubjects into the elementary schools 
depends so much upon the correlation of studies, more 
is not revealed or suggested by the Committee as to 
methods of work. Admittedly, our younger teachers 
could not be expected at first to accomplish that inter- 
lacing of studies by which kindred or related branches 
may be made to aid one another, but every well-organ- 
ized city system and every intelligent supervisor or prin- 
cipal faces the problem with confidence. The Report 
abounds in references and illustrations of the methods to 
be employed, as, for example, page 21: 

‘*'That the best results in the teaching of English in 
high schoois cannot be secured without the aid given by 
the study of some other language; and that Latin and 
German, by reason of their fuller inflectional sys'em, are 
especially suited to this end. In the case of high 
schools, us well as in schools of lower grades, the Confer- 
ence declare that every teacher, whatever his department, 
shouid feel responsible for the use of good English on the 
part of bis pupils. In several passages of this report the 

, idea recurs that training in English must go hand in hand 
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lig} with the study of other subjects. Thus the Conference 


hope for the study of the history and geography of the 
English-speaking people, so far as these illustrate the de- 
velopment of the English language.” 

But the most striking illustration of the method is to be 
found in the postponement of Greek to the third of a four 
years’ secondary course. The report, in commenting 
upon this arrangement, speaks mainly of its desirability 
for somewhat practical reasons (p. 45). But it should be 
urged that the postponement is feasible and desirable in 
the majority of four-year courses because of the unity of 
all language work and the sure operation of our princi- 
ple. Five hours a week fortwo years in a language taken 
up after two other languages have been studied should 
produce more satisfactory results than the customary 
three-year provisions for Greek in a Jess generous course 
of four years. And Iam loth to believe that our 400,- 
000 teachers have not been sufficiently aroused by the- 
claims made for the theory of the concentration or co- 
ordination of studies to have already made substantial 
progress in testing it. They are surely not ignorant of 
the existence of such: books as those of Herbart, Story, 
Rein, and the long list of treatises upon educational psy- 
chology. It has been demonstrated that reading can be 
acquired in many school studies; that number work can 
be done in elementary science, geography, history ; that 
geography and history should never be divorced; that 
what we call “mastery” and ‘“ thoroughness” in ele- 
mentary subjects are achieved quite as surely (and far 
more pleasantly) through onward as well as through 
circular pedagogical movements. Under the stimulus of 


‘the admirable Conference reports, teachers will now be- 


take themselves in yet larger numbers to the summer 
schools, to voluntary classes under principals and super- 
intendents, and to special courses in our universities ; 
and in our more intelligent communities there will be a 
growing disposition to aid in defraying the necessary ex- 
penses of teachers who exhibit an ambition to perfect 
themselves further in and for their great work. The 
accessibility of the Report to parents and voters (any one 
may now have it for twenty-five cents) will hasten the 
demand for and aid in procuring the most highly trained 
teachers. 

The time is favorable for the trial of the scheme of the 
Report. It would have been premature ten years ago; 
but the activities of the past tlecade, the discussions and 
investigations of teachers, have prepared the way in part 
for the modifications proposed. It remains to appeal to 
boards of control, to superintendents and principals, 
wherever possible, to lengthen secondary programs to 
six years ; to begin high school work two yeurs earlier 
in the life of our pupils; in this way, as in no other so 
well, can we hope to harmonize our work with that of 
England, France and Germany—with systems, that is, that 
have been slowly evolved after generations of intelligent 
experience; to say to many elementary schools in the name 
of outraged childhood, Cease to exact three-fourths of a 
pupil’s time ard strength for arithmetic and geography ; 
to say to our 500 colleges, Harmonize, systematize your 
requirements for admission ; you cannot all be right, and 
the fitting schools are unable to maintain the requisite 
number of classes to gratify your demands: the higher 
education would be materially advanced if graduation 
from a reputabie secondary school insured entrance to a 
reputable college. It remains finally to say to taxpayers 
and the public generally, There should be no caste in 
elementary education ; public school children are entitled, 
in sheer public defense, to the best we can give them; 
three-fourths of them leave school before completing 
their fifth year of school life, not because of poverty, but 
because school life is not attractive and school courses 
are not richer; more accomplished teachers, richer 
courses of study, would successfully compete with the 
street, the shop and the bad book ; more highly ¢ quipped 
teachers for elementary work means better paid, more 
permanent teachers; in short, a national body of pro- 
fessional workers whose aims and methods could be 
largely inspired and directed by a public opinion, 
enlightened and sustained by the general circulation 
among parents of such works as the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Ten. 


UNIVERSITY MOVEMENTS IN FRANCE. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH. 





On the first of March Paris papers were comment- 
ing more or less gayly upon an occurrence of the day 
before, somewhat novel to Americans. This was a stu- 
dents’ riot in the amphitheater of the Sorbonne, on the 
occasion of a lecture by the eminent literary critic, M. 
Brunetiére. The affair itself is no more unusual than 
hazing is with us. If a lecturer be unpopular, or his 
themeor audience not to their minds, itis the correct thing 
for thestudents to makea demonstration. Sometimes asa 
consequence thecourse is given up. From a peculiar com- 
bination of circumstances, however, the outbreak 
against M. Brunetiére has more than passing significance. 

There is, of course, a personal element in the matter. 
Altho M. Brunetiére is a literary power in Paris, he has 
never been an idol, and the very honors which he has 
recently achieved gave zest to the méiée. His election 
to the Academy defeated for the eighth or ninth time the 
aspirations of Zola, whose champions could be distin- 
guished in the din by the cry, ‘* Let us have Zola.” From 
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this it may be inferred that the standards for which 
Brunetiére contends are not those of his realistic rival. 
Brunetiére might perhaps be termed a scientific classi- 
cist. His theory of literary art is the Spencerian theory ; 
a minute and indefatigable investigator of literary his- 
tory, he turns his data to the support of the evolutionary 
principle as applied to art. Hence he has little in com- 
mon with the reaction toward the inspiration theory, 
which has lately affected student circles. 

All this, however, is quite aside fsom the historical 
bearing of the incident at the Sorbonne. To understand 
it in this light we must consider the constitution and 
present outlook of the higher teaching bodies in France. 
Universities there are none, as the word is understood in 
England, in Germany, in America, or as it was under- 
stood in France before the Revolution. In place of inde- 
pendent corporations of which France gave the first 
model to the world in the University of Paris, there are 
faculties or groups of professors appointed, maintained 
and controlled by the Government for the service of the 
liberal arts and the learned professions. The Revolution 
destroyed the ancient universities ; Napoleon created the 
new faculties. Organization they had none; between 
the different faculties in the same city there was not 
even the bond of a common habitation. In the intellec- 
tual life of the nation they counted for little, but their 
official prestige was great since the degrees which they 
bestowed were, with the exception of military honor, the 
only passport to social and official careers. After the 
downfall of Napoleon an effort was made to break away 
from the imperial system. The effort failed, but the cer- 
tainty it afforded that the Government favored liberty of 
instruction gave new life to individual professors. Then 
it was that superior instruction in France, deprived of an 
organic form adequate to its mission, evolved, as M. 
Liard has pointed out, a new ideal which has persisted 
to the present moment. The Sorbonne became a theater 
in which men of erudition or of genius displayed their 
powers before a voluntary audience. ‘The free lecture, a 
monolog by a State official, became the acme of uni- 
versity aspirations. In 1868 women were admitted to 
the audience, and thus was completed the union between 
scholastic functions and social life in the most brilliant 
capital of the world. The outcome of this effective but 
superficial exercise was aptly described by Mark Patti- 
son in the ‘‘ Essay on Oxford Studies.” Liberal educa- 
tion in France became, he says, ‘‘ wholly subordinate to 
the purpose of shining in society ; only so much of it is 
attained as shallserve as a qualification for conversation, 
and no accomplishment is so showy and dazzling as the 
easy and habitual use of the language of philosophical 
culture.” 

This was written fifteen years before the catastrophe 
at Sedan; the events that led to this disaster are ex- 
plained in part by the state of higher education ; the na- 
tion, or what is synonymous, its leaders, had lost the 
power of taking life seriously.* Whatever have been the 
faults of the present Republic this insight has not been 
wanting, namely, that seriousness is the secret of strength. 
Through all the fitful changes of ministries and policies 
the purpose to make public education a means of devel- 
oping character has been steadily maintained. Thither 
tends all that has been done for education since 1870. 
That the reform of higher education demanded by a law 
of 1875 is not yet accomplished simply proves the sincer- 
ity of the endeavor. To be effective and not destructive 
it was necessary that the change should be wrought 
gradually by a process of mental as well as of institu- 
tional reconstruction. The latter follows the former, 
giving to it legal form and sanction. By decrees of 1885 
the faculties secured civil personality and organic union. 
Since then they may hold and administer their own prop- 
erty, virtually choose their own deans and have a con- 
trolling voice in their scholastic affairs. Suitable hous- 
ing and equipments of libraries, laboratories, etc., 
amounting in value to a quarter of a million of dollars, are 
the tangible indexes of the transformation; finally a 
project of law for the conversion of the faculties into 
universities has been submitted to the Legislature. 
Whatever may be the final outcome of this measure, a 
change has taken place in the spirit-of the faculties that 
cannot be ignored. Paris, Toulouse, Montpellier—all the 
old university centers, in fact, are astir. Professors have 
ceased to be merely officials ; they have the proud con- 
sciousness of a vocation. Greater still is the change that 
has taken place in student life, and this change it is 
which gives the Brunetiére incident more than passing 
interest. Like the professors, the students have awak- 
ened from the apathy of an official routine to the con- 
sciousness of an active, self-determined mission. To 
understand what this means for the nation it is only 
necessary to recall that little book, ‘‘Jewnesse,” by M. 
Wagner, which made a sensation in Paris and elsewhere 
two years since. It is a revelation of youth, sad and 
dispiriting—of youth without vigor, without illusions, 
without the energy to conceive or to desire ideals. Asa 
Frenchman, however, the author would hardly bave 
ventured the revelation if he had not perceived that it 
belonged essentially to a moment just passed. Against 
its shadow shone the brightest scene in the inaugural 
festivities of the new Sorbonne, the féte of the newly 
created association of Paris students. Here was proof 
that at least the student youth of France were roused 
and in earnest, The name Students’ Association must 
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not mislead us, for the body includes graduate students 
and past masters of the arts and sciences like MM. La- 
visse, de Vogiié and Chevrillon, familiar names to read- 
ers of the leading journals of Paris. In these associa- 


tions (for they exist in the provincial centers also) a new 


and inspiring conception of university work is fostered. 

In it are combined the spirit of earnestness as found 
in German universities with something of the English 
zest for rule ; already, with the example of Oxford in 
mind, French graduates are asking for a voice in the 
governing councils of the forthcoming universities. 
Meanwhile they are expressing themselves as to the 
essential nature of university work. 

The popular lecture, cours libres, to which M. Brun- 
etiére’s exercise pertained, does not comport entirely 
with the new ideals. Naturally, a body of students of 
like training may profit by a course which would be 
quite distasteful to a shifting, voluntary dilettanti. 
Hence this unique feature of the faculty era has fallen 
under ban. A coupletin the mouth of the irate student 
who drowned M. Bruenetiére’s voice, 

** Josephine, 
Ma Cousine,” 
has been interpreted as an intentional slight to women 
students. This is a mistake. The feminine cognomen 
simply served as an effective figure for desultory listen- 
ers in general. The true interpretation and the true 
bearing of the incident are candidly stated in an editorial 
by M. Dreyfus-Brisae, editor of the Revue Interna- 
tionale de L’Enseignement. He says: 


‘* Altho we may be accused of making light of the great 
lecture, we say, nevertheless, that there are serious objec- 
tions to the regular surrender of the principal hall of the 
Sorbonne to lecturers more or less celebrated or popular, 
who find it agreeable or possible to secure an audience com- 
posed largely of non-students. Let us not be misunder- 
stood. We have more than esteem, we have admiration, 
for the science and the talent of M. Brunetiére, and the se- 
rious and even severe character of his instruction is ques- 
tioned by no one; it is a matter of principle for which we 
contend, and we can insist upon it, if necessary. 

“The constant presence of women is certainly an attrac- 
tion for the new Sorbonne. But does not Paris offer to our 
worldlings opportun,.ies enough for them to learn a little 
of everything ? To say nc’: ing of the College of France, 
which is freely open to them. have they not in the theaters 
and in the churches lectures and discourses of all sorts 
offered to them and for their great edification ? As to the 
Faculty of Letters, we persist in believing that it ought to 
be reserved, with rare exceptions, for courses and instruc- 
tion addressed to veritable students. Among such we in- 
clude young women eager to be instructed and who are en- 
rolled as candidates for degrees.” 


This extract from an authoritative writer justifies the 
importance I have attached to the incident at the Sor- 
bonne ; at the same time it shows that the interests of 
women students are not ignored in the new university 
movement. 


EDUCATION WITHOUT GOD. 





BY PROF. EDGAR W. WORK, 
University of Wooster, Ohio. 





‘Nothing here but an interminable lecture on Athe- 
istic Philosophy, how Diderot came upon Atheism, how 
he taught it, how true it is, how inexpressibly impor- 
tant”! Thomas Carlyle is not just the man we would 
choose as a religious teacher, but we thank him none the 
less heartily for his fine sarcasm at the ‘‘ inexpressible 
importance” of the Frenchman’s atheism. Yet the seri- 
ous effort is being made in the broad Christian light of 
this closing century to tell us how ‘‘inexpressibly im- 
portant” it is that our children should have not the least 
opening made for them into religion in their educational 
experience. It is becomivg a serious question in America 
—Shall our education be deprived of its theistic, not to 
say its Christian, basis? Let me cite a few instances. 

The head of the department of Pedagogy in a well- 
known institution was asked the question not long since, 
‘* Would you admit any theism into your methods of 
child-instruction?” The question was put in a teacher’s 
class and it received a frank negative in reply. The most 
that can be done for the religious nurture of the child in 
the school, he added, is to teach him that ‘ things will 
come out all right.” This from a professor of pedagogy, 
a teacher of teachers. Another who stands at the fore- 
front in the discussion, also a college man, differing from 
the one just named in holding to the value of religious 
education, teaches, so the writer has been told, that the 
subject should barely be mentioned before the ninth or 
tenth year. A more recent expression comes from the 
pen of one who does not openly avow the secularist posi- 
tion but who allows himself at least to write of the pres- 
ent uncertain state of religious instruction as ‘‘ merely a 
compromise with public opinion in the transition to the 
entire secularization of the public schools and colleges” 
and of the “inevitable elimination of the subject.” 
Such are the opinions which are being freely expressed 
in the higher educational circles. These opinions are 
entitled to the most careful consideration, because they 
are put forth seriously by men of thought and men of 
ability. The drift of the time is no chance current, seek- 
ing whither it may go. There is an undercurrent, bear- 
ing it on, which is perfectly ‘conscious of itself, which 
knows whither it wishes to go and is bent on making the 
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ey Attention is called briefly to three considerations 
ere, 

The concealed atheism of these theories of education 
is suspiciously like the educational system which was 
proposed in France a hundred years ago. ‘* Rousseau 
was dethroned,” says Merivale, ‘‘ with the fall of his ex- 
travagant child the Republic.” Shall it be the fate of 
America to witness his re-enthronement in education and 
to close the century under his unsafe tutelage? The motto 
of the “ Emile” was : **Do nothing and let nothing be 
done” until the twelfth year. This rule was unhesitat- 
ingly applied to religion. We do not forget that his pro- 
posals were in part the result of a reaction from the 
extravagant Jesuit instruction of his day, nor that he 


-did the world a great service in forcing the recognition 


of sume of the most useful principles of education. But 
the “ Emile” has failed to satisfy the world’s ideal of child 
life, however much it has done to clarify the methods of 
dealing with children. We still affirm the rights of 
childhood to religious nurture. Rousseau’s cry was a 
specious one, as the same cry is to-day. ‘‘ Back tona- 
ture” was his cry. Now that cry has never in the history 
of the world been unattended by dangers and extrava- 
gances. France has had the ‘‘ Emile” and the “ Encyclo- 
pédistes.” Germany has had her Sturm und Drang. 
England, Old and New, have had their Transcendental- 
ism. If the cry ‘‘ back to nature” leads to the elimina- 
‘tion of religion, we believe that the common judgment 
of men everywhere will exclaim against such ruinous de- 
votion to nature. Willthe world be content with the 
philosopher’s method of educating the child? * How 
many parents will be content with limiting their theistic 
instruction in the home to the oft-reiterated statement, 
“Things will come out all right?’ Will the average father 
or mother trust to the slender character-value of such a 
vague affirmation, to say nothing of its meager theology ? 
Against these theories mark a wide departure from 
the long-accepted definition of the purpose of edu- 
cation. The end of education is complete life. We 
have the exact phrase, ‘‘to prepare us for complete 
living,” from Herbert Spencer. Probably no one 
would desire to amend this definition. But now we 
are asked to subscribe to the doctrine that the prep- 
aration for complete living may wisely and safely 
omit, until the period of childhood is past at least, all 
reference to the theistic beliefs and hopes of our com- 
mon humanity and may satisfy the natural questionings 
of the child mind by the most indefinite, unsatisfying 
statements, such as the common experience of any 
thoughtful parent would repudiate, because he has 
found how constantly such answers are repudiated by 
the child. If we find little comfort in the scholastic 
extreme of Romanism which would wholly theologize 
the child life, there is none at all in this other extreme 
which has the cold hand of the naturalist upon it, and 
the chill of materialism about it. Even Mr. Huxley 
would seem to turn his back upon it, for he says: ‘‘ There 
must be a moral substratum to a child’s education to 
makeit valuable, and there isno other source from which 
this can be obtained at at all comparable with the Bible.” 
For Americans a serious phase of this teaching which 

is finding place in some of our higher institutions of 
learning is in its alliance with the lower theories of soci- 
ety and its usefulness in the hands of those who are 
bent upon destroying the restrained liberties of the Re- 
public. It was De Tocqueville who said: ‘‘ Despotism 
may govern without religious faith, but liberty cannot.” 
It is a strange spectacle, is it not?—the Ethics of the 
College hand in hand with the Anarchism of the saloon, 
What may be justly interpreted by the Christian theist 
as a blow at the home, at the Church, at the State, is 
certainly calculated both to arouse his opposition and 

to touch his deepest sensibilities. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHINGS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 





BY THE RT. REV. WILLIAM CROSSWELL DOANE, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of Albany. 


The question of the introduction of religious teaching 
into the public schools has come again to the fore by 
the law of the continual cropping up of troublesome 
things. Years ago the Roman Catholics insisted that the 
reading of the Bible in the public schools must be stopped. 
It made an outcry at once which roused all the timidities 
of men. Supposing that their demand was made 
in good faith, I believe, as Isaid thirty years ago, thatit 
ought to have been granted. Their theory was that the 
Bible was not meant for the people; that the King 
James Version of it was erroneous and wrong, and that 
it went against their conscience to have their children 
hearit. Ourtheory ought to have been that the reading 
of a few verses of the Bible could neither hurt nor help 
the children. Itis folly to call it religious teaching. 
It is hardly true to call it a religious act. If we had, on 
this ground, abandoned the practice, we should have 
taken out of their mouths, first, the demand for 
parochial schools, and next, the attempt to support 
these parochial schools with public money. It is not 
pertinent to discuss the first question ; but one may say 
in passing that a far less clannish condition of things in 
this country would be brought about if all the children 
of the State who are to be educated free could be edu- 
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cated together. Since then the steps have been abso- 
lately serial and sequent. And the excuse which led to 
the use of parochial schools, with the insistence upon 
their use, led to the claim for money from the public 
school fund to support them. Granted that the common 
education of all American children in the one great Com- 
mon School system is important, and it follows that it 
must not be destroyed by the attempt to introduce the 
teaching of definite religion into them. I claim that there 
is no other way of teaching religion than by the teaching 
of distinct, definite, dogmatic truth. Here I agree thor- 
oughly with the Roman Catholics. But they do not like 
my dogma or believe in my doctrine any more than I like 
or believe in theirs (which is saying a good deal). And the 
only apparent conclusion is, that as there is no common 
dogma, therefore common schools must be left withoutthe 
teaching of religion. 

Religious teaching, the teaching of the great principles 
of religion ; a careful avoidance of the contradictions and 
denials of much modern thought ; the inculcation of the 
morality which rests upon the revelation of God; the 
recognition of the soul in a child, of the believing instinct 
which is inherent in all childhood—these there must be ; 
just asin our Government, which recognizes no religion, 
the fact of God is recognized and turned to account in se- 
curing the responsibility of those intrusted with govern- 
ment. But the non-religious character of the public 
schools as equally opposed to the irreligious or the ecclesi- 
astical idea is of the essence of the system. They can be 
maintained in no other way. Hebrew and Roman Catho- 
lic, and Catholic and Protestant can all meet here oncom- 
mon grounds. Once touch the other ground, and there is 
nothing ahead but strife and rivalry and ruin. 

It certainly must be noted that the meaning of all this is 
that every Christian Church, every Christian parent, every 
faithful Hebrew, must more than ever see to it that in the 
home and in the church and in the synagog, the child is 
rooted and grounded in the tenets of his faith. 


COLLEGE ANOTHER NAME FOR OPPORTUNITY. 


BY CHARLES .F, THWING, D.D., 
President of Western Reserve University and Adelbert College. 








The college is another name for opportunity. It is the 
doorway through which the young man can walk into 
the treasure-house of humanity’s achievements. It is the 
reck into which the young man can lay the timbers of the 
ship of his life, and in four years fit and equip it for the 
voyage of his career. The college may be called less an 
agency than a condition. It is less a power working for 
him than a power which he himself makes powerful for his 
own uses. It is opportunity. 

Opportunity the college is for entering into fellowship 
with the masters, The book opens to him this communion. 
Great libraries are the tools with which he works, the 
atmosphere he breathes. Opportunity the college is for 
coming into relations with the masters of the present. No 
professional or other class bas all great spirits. But in 
the eollege are gathered the souls who have ceased to 
worship at the alvar of the forum or of the marketplace, 
who are no longer striving to receive the benedictions 
which most men still are struggling to hear. They are 
searching for truth; they are seeking to inspire young 
lives with the beauty of holiness; they are endeavoring 
to ‘think God’s thoughts after him.’”- All of them are 
making moral good an ideal, and many of them are intel- 
lectual priests to humanity. The college means to the 
student association with such men. It is also opportuni- 
ty for the formation of choicest friendships. College 
students represent a selective process; they are, in a 
sense, @ survival of the fittest. The ties that are knit 
among these man are the worthiest, as they are the 
strongest and most lasting. They approach the most 
closely to the relations of the family. Opportunity the 
college provides for the beginning and the growth of 
proper habits—physical, intellectual, ethical, spiritual, of 
work and of leisure, of personal conduct and of public 
service. In each of these respects the college should be at 
least as influential as the home. The college is opportunity 
for securing the point of view for all questions. This point, 
it may be said, has length and breadth and hight; it is 
long and broad and high. I often think that college means 
only the best point of view for all life. Opportunity is the 
name of the college for training character, for disciplin- 
ing, enriching, instructing the intellect, for giving to the 
passions of boyhood the self-control of manhood, for fos- 
tering high ideals, for purifying affections, for making 
learning holy and holiness winsome, for prompting the 
will to obedience to the intimations of truth. 

The college can do far less fora man than it can be a 
chance for the man to do for himself. The college cannot 
make the student a scholar. It cannot teach him to see 
straight and think clear. Straight seeing and clear think- 
ing are arts, to be learned by doing. The college cannot 
cause him to become a friend to the masters of the past or 
of the present. Friendship is not a manufacture. The 
college cannot stand over him every moment with a repri- 
mand of scorn on her lip and a whip of wrath in her hand, 

ommanding him to form habits of accuracy and thor- 
oughness in his work; the college is not the overseer of a 
gang of slaves, nor is it a house of correction or a reform- 
atory. 

The boy does far more for himself through what the 
college is and offers than what the college can do for him. 
The college boy, using the books under wise guidance, 
makes himself the great scholar. He comes into choice 
com panionships and sweet friendships because he is him- 
self a choice compauion and a good friend. He is fond of 
Plato because he has a bit of the Platonic spirit in his own 
soul. He likes Pilato because he is like Plato. If he yields 
to base temptations, heeding the solicitations of vanity or 
of appetite, his subjection is proof that he had in himself 
some kinship with the living ghosts of evil. The ideals 
he follows are of his own following, the work he does is his 
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own work, the struggles he makes are his own. The 
habits he forms he forms himself. Examples beheld, in- 
spirations of words spoken constantly, warnings made 
through failure, hope breathed innoble success, are of no 
ayail if his own determination flag. 

CLEVELAND, O. 


THE DEATH RATES AMONG CHILDREN IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY DR. E, M. HARTWELL, 
Director of Physical Training In the Boston Public Schools. 





By far the greater part, say 90 per cent., of the popula- 
tion of Massachusetts between the ages of five and fifteen 
are engaged in the occupation of attending school. For 
instance in 1885, the year of the last State census, of the 
358,393 persons in Massachusetts ranging in age between 
the above-mentioned limits, it would appear that 312,751 
were so engaged. That is to say, the number of persons of 
the age-class in question, devoting their time and energy 
to the distinctively “‘Sedentary and Within-door ” occupa- 
tion of schooling, outnumbered, by more than 80,000, thrice 
the total number of persons of all ages engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits in 1885, and fell short, by only 67,000, of 
the number of persons engaged in all the manufacturing 
industries of the State in the same year. 

How far “‘schooling,” as an occupation, is beneficial or 
prejudicial to public health in the United States is largely 
an open question, as nowhere in the country, so far as I 
am aware, have school authorities or boards of health 
taken effectual measures to settle it. It is scarcely too 
much to say that it would be easier, under the present 
conditions, to estimate the losses entailed by hog cholera 
and the cattle plague throughout the Union than to deter- 
mine the number of children who succumb annually to 
school diseases in any State. Except by indirect methods 
it is not possible to compute, even in Boston, the crude 
death rate of school children, as such, from any official 
reports, while comprehensive and accurate statistics 
showing the number of school children who are incapaci- 
tated annually by sickness, for a longer or shorter period, 
are utterly lacking. Various reasons might be adduced 
to account for this strange neglect of the scientific study 
of school life and its effects. One, however, will suffice 
here. It is this: nobody, broadly speaking, takes the trou- 
ble to compile the morbidity or mortality statistics of 
school children and youth for either academic or practical 
purposes, because nobody is, or would be, paid for so 
doing. 

Convincing statements either pro or con, based on wide 
and accurate observation of facts regarding the influence 
of school life upon the death rate of children, aré not 
numerous. I know of none so valuable as that in the 
Report for 1882 of the Registrar General of England, 
which is closed by the conclusion that while the mortal- 
ity of children in England and Wales, from all causes 
and from zymotic causes, considerably diminished in 
the decade 1871-’80 as compared with 1861-’70, the 
mortality from diseases of the nervous system remained 
exceptionally stationary. The general improvement has 
not affected this class of diseases. The significance of this 
showing lies in the fact that if school work be injurious to 
the health it would probably be so by affecting the brain 
and generally the nervous system. 

The statistics published by our State Government with 
regard to deaths from special causes, at different age- 
periods, are so meager and incomplete as to preclude a 
strict comparison between the death rates of English chil- 
dren, given above, and the corresponding death rates of 
Massachusetts children. Still, such evidence as we have 
favors the view that the proportion of deaths from diseases 
of the nervous system to deaths from all causes, at all 
ages and during the age period five to fifteen, increased in 
Massachusetts between 1880 and 1890. 





CoMPARISON OF BosTON, BERLIN AND LONDON DEATH RATES. 





General | Special death rates 1885-90; i.c., aver- 
death rate ;\age annual mortality per 1,000 living at 
.€., AVETALC| cach Age-Period. 
annual mor-) 

tality per 
1,000 inhab- | Persons 

itants of under 5 oe Persons |Persons 








all ages, years. 10-15. 5-15. 
1881-"90. 
Berlin..... 24.5 110.0 7.1 2.6 4.8 
Boston .... 23.3 88.2 (8.2)* (4.2)* 6.6 
London....| 19.1 61.2 Se Te eS 





* Average rate for Massachusetts in censuses for the years 
1865-’85, as the Boston rate cannot be computed from published 
data. For the years 1875-’85, and 1889 taken together, Boston 
death rates were as follows: 5-10 years, 8.8; 10-15 years, 4.5; 5-15 
years, 6.9 per 1,000 living. 





Analysis of the above table shows that, as re,ards each 
of the five death rates chosen for comparison, Boston has a 
higher mortality than London; and that, excepting the 
general death rate and the death rate for children under 
five years of age, its mortality rates are also higher than 
the corresponding rates of Berlin. Boston’s birth rate is 
much lower than that of Berlin, it should be remembered. 
That Boston should lose, in round numbers, three children 
to the thousand of school age more than London, and two 
to the thousand more than Berlin every year, is a signifi- 
cant and by no means consolatory fact, especially as the 
total population of London is more than nine times that 
of Beston, and more than three times that of Berlin, while 
London’s population between the ages of five to fifteen for 
the years 1885-90 was over eleven and Berlin’s over three 
times greater than Boston’s population from five to fif- 
teen. Moréover, Boston is less densely populated by far than 
either London or Berlin. Another fact may be instanced as 
showing that Boston’s death rate is abnormally high. It 
is this: the general death rate for the whole of Boston, and 
the general death rate of the central districts of London 
which include its East End slums, were identically the 
same in 1892, viz., 23.9 per 1,000 inhabitants. 

Boston children of school age die faster than London and 
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Berlin children. According to the returns of the School 
Census of Boston, the average annual population of the 
city between five and fifteen for the years 1885-90, was 
71,000 in round numbers; and, according to the Registra- 
tion Reports, the average annual number of deaths of Bos- 
ton children (five to fifteen) was 471. During 1885-90, 
according to the School Census returns, the number of 
children (five to fifteen) in the public schools of Boston 
was 76.8 per cent. on the average of the whole number of 
such children in the city. Had Boston’s death rate been 
as low as that of Berlin—viz., 4.8 per 1,000 children of five 
to fifteen—only 341 deaths of this class would have been 
registered annually, a saving of 130 lives; while a death 
rate of 3.9, as in London, would have called for the regis- 
tration of only 277 such deaths, an average annual saving 
of 194 lives during 1885-90. In other words, Boston threw 
away 130 children of school age, on the average, during 
each of the six years in question, judged by the Berlin 
standard ; while, according to the London standard, the 
average annual needless loss amounted to 194 children’s 
lives, of which number 77 per cent., or 149, belonged to 
public school children. During the period in question 
Boston spent $27.53 annually on the average for every child 
belonging to its public schools (exclusive of expenditures 
on new buildings, etc.), which sum, multiplied by 149, 
gives us $4,101.97 as the amount of taxpayers’ cash annu- 
ally thrown away on children who die because they are 
Bostonians rather than Londoners, while the total loss 
computing the money value of 149 school children at 
$478.41 each would Le $75,385, or about five per cent. of the 
average net annual running expenses of the Boston schools 
in 1885-’90. 

It is possible, of course, to attribute the greater health- 
fulness of London, as compared with Boston, to the rela- 
tive insalubrity of our New England climate ; tho one who 
is not disposed to blink the facts may doubt the existence 
of such insalubrity, aside from any unwillingness to disa- 
vow the valiant boast of our ancestors anent the superior- 
ity of New England air to Old England’s ale. Why, may 
we ask, shall the harder-worked school children of Berlin, 
living in a city thrice as large as Boston, and at least 
thrice as densely populated, and subjected to climatic 
influences usually held to be worse, hold out so much 
better against the ravagesof disease and death, unless it 
be that municipal and school sanitation are better devised 
and more efficiently carried out on the banks of the Spree 
than on the banks of the Charles ? 

An approximate test of the efficiency of municipal sani- 
tation is found in the relative mortality due to infectious 
diseases. If Boston and London were equally healthful 
cities, the deaths in them from infectious diseases might 
be expected to bear approximately the same ratio to each 
otker as the ratio of their respective populations. But the 
total number of deaths in London, in the decade 1881-’90, 
from diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid fever and measles, 
was less than five timesas great as the total deaths in 
Boston from the same diseases during that period, tho 
London’s total population is nearly nine and one-half 
times greater than that of Boston! Verily, the wages of 
sanitary shortcomings is death. 

{Here Dr. Hartwell introduced two tables, one showing 
death rates and specific intensity of life at individual ages 
0-21 years for each sex in Boston in the census years 1875- 
1885, and 1890 taken together ; and the other, the relation 
of growth -rate in hight and weight to specific intensity of 
life of Boston children, five to eighteen years of age. From 
the analysis of the first table he drew the following conclu- 
sions and comparisons :] 

The death rates of Boston boysand girls differ from each 
other, particularly as to the years in which the lowest 
death rate falls. There isan important relation between 
the death and growth rates of Boston boys and girls which 
in general terms isas follows : During the period from ten to 
fifteen years, the years characterized by most rapid increase 
in hight and weight, are years in which the fewest deaths 
occur. ‘ 

Many years ago Dr. William Farr called attention to the 
fact that the death rates of English children fell to their 
lowest point in the period, ten to fifteen years, in which 
puberty is established, and rose thereafter. That the pe- 
riod, ten to fifteen, is the half decade in ail human life in 
which fewest deaths occur to a thousand living, is illus- 
trated in the vital statistics of all civilized countries. Itis 
therefore not surprising that the death rates of Boston 
children from their eleventh to their fifteenth years inclu- 
sive, should be lower than in any other of the five-year pe- 
riods from birth to the twenty-first year. 

A most important fact seems to be this, viz.: that the 
years of lowest death rate, i.c., of greatest power to resist 
disease, are not the same for the two sexes. In the case of 
girls that year is the twelfth ; for boys it is the thirteenth ; 
for boys and girls taken together it is the twelfth; that 
girls should reach their maximum of vigor a year earlier 
than boys seems to harmonize with the fact that they de- 
velop earlier than boys, both bodily and mentally. 

The year of lowest death rate is not invariably the same, 
but so far as we have any light on this question, Boston 
boys are always later by at least one year in reaching their 
maximum immunity from disease and death, 

The salient facts are (1) the period ten to fifteen years of age 
is for Boston children, at oncea period of accelerated growth 
and of accelerated specific intensity of life; or,in other 
words, itis the period in which Boston children attain 
and pass their flood-tide of growth and of their vitality, as 
measured by their power to resist death ; (2) acceleration 

of growth and of specific intensity of life sets in, culmi- 
nates and begins to decline earlier for girls than for boys ; 
(3) that girls are taller than boys of corresponding age dur- 
ing four years, viz.: eleven to fourteen, inclusive ; also, that 
the accelerated yearly increase in hight begins at nine years 
for girls and at eleven years for boys. That it culminates 
in the twelfth years for girls and two years later for boys, 
and ceases in the girl’s case at fourteen and in the boy’s 
case at sixteen ; (4) in respect to weight, we find that the 
girls are heavier than the boys for the three years, twelve 
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to fourteen inclusive; also, that the accelerated yearly 
‘increase in weight begins for girls at ten and eleven for 
boys, that it culminates in the thirteenth year for girls 
and in the sixteenth for boys, and terminates at sixteen 
for girls and seventeen for boys. 

In respect to specific intensity of life, that of girls main- 
tains a relatively high level from nine to twelve inclusive, 
culminating at eleven to thirteen; while that of boys 
maintains a high Jevel from ten to fifteen, having its cul- 
mination at twelve to thirteen. 

Sammarizing the statements contained in the last three 
paragraphs, we may say that prepubertic acceleration of 
growth in hight and weight begins aud culminates earlier 
and is less prolonged in the case of girls than of boys: and 
that in each case the period of greatest and most rapid 
growth is the period marked by the highest specific inten- 
sity of life, or of lowest mortality. 

The year of least mortality and of most rapid growth, 
both in hight and weight, is the twelfth year for girls) 
while for boys the thirteenth is the year of least mortality> 
fourteenth that of most rapid growth in hight, and the fif- 
teenth that of most rapid growth in weight. 

Specific intensity of life and rates of growth in hight ard 
weight decline markedly for both sexes after the sixteenth 
year. This fact suggests the importance not only of mini- 
mizing all influences which hinder, but also of magnifying 
all agencies which are effective in promoting the growth of 
school children before their tide of exuberant vitality and 
of active growth begins to ebb. In affairs of growth and 
development, as in the “affairs of men,’’ it is the flood- 
tide, and not the ebb, which “leads on to fortune.” 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION, 


BY M. STEVENS, 


MEETING OF 





The annual meeting of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation was held at Asbury Park, July 10th to 13th, or 
including the antecedent meeting of the National 
Council, from July 6th to 13th. - 

Thestrike interfered seriously with the Western attend- 
ance, but the losses from this cause were reduced by the 
large influx from the Eastern, Middle and Southern States. 
About 6,000 actual members registered, and the crowds at 
the meetings testified to their serious interest in the pro- 
ceedings. ‘The tendency of recent years to focus discus- 
sionsarounda few central principles or policies was strongly 
exemplified on this occasion, even the general meetings 
assuming somewhat the character of earnest conference. 

This movement, it may be observed, is due to the gradual 
change from a simple mass toa complex organization of 
sections, committees, round tables, etc., each having its 
distinct work but all closely correlated and reciprocally 
inspiring. The investigation and exhaustive presentation 
of specific subjects has thus become possible, a work whose 
importance is fairly shown in the now famous report of 
the Committee of Ten, which supplied matter for dis- 
cussion in several sessions of the present meeting. While 
the great value of the report was acknowledged, the adverse 
criticism that it evoked is the best indication of the life 
and spirit of the teachers engaged in secondary school 
work. The chief attack came from those who hold that the 
English language and literature should have fuller recog- 
nition both as a disciplinary and a culture study than was 
accorded or implied in the report. 

By promoting thus the general discussion of programs 
this Committee has taken the most effective means of se- 
curing two urgent reforms in our educational work, i.e., 
similar courses for secondary schools, and uniformity in 
college entrance requirements. 

The force of this year’s meeting, however, was in the 
psychological department, and by this token the Associa- 
tion shows itself capable of playing a leading part in the 
social movements of the huur. Social reformers are dis- 
covering, as educational reformers have already done, that 
the purposes they have in view are not to be accomplished 
by chance expedients. As there is something in the con- 
stitution of mind itself which detérmines what may be the 
course and measure of its growth, so there is also that 
which determines how it will act under yiven conditions. 
Moreover, whatever be the relation between mind and body, 
it is no longer possible to doubt that their interactions 
must be taken into account in all attempts to develop, to 
improve or to reform the human being. On the physiolog- 
ical side these interactions must be studied in laboratories 
and on the psychical side in the phenomena of individual 
and of social life with their interpretations in self-con- 
sciousness. 

The new science of psycho-physics, the new school of 
criminolugy, the newest of new educators, err perhaps, one 
and all, in their exclusive attention to the physical basis 
of psychical life ; but the National Educational Association 
makes no mistake in fostering this class of investigations. 
While literature is popularizing the conviction that genius 
and talent, imbecility and madness have a biological ex- 
planation, all the data that science offers in support of this 
view should be made familiar to teachers. Whether a 
man instructs from the pulpit or the school desk, he 
should know enough of life to distinguish crooked muscles 
from crooked minds, unsteady nerves from wavering will, 
necessity from choice; in brief, physical symptoms from 
moral dispositions. 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, the pioneer in this country of 
psycho-physical research, is the leader of the section of 
child-life study recently formed in the Association. His 
relation suffices to insure direction, enthusiasm and posi- 
tive results. Already, altho the section has been in opera- 
tion scarcely a full year, the reports of original work, con- 
sisting chiefly of the analysis of the concepts formed by 
children, are tuo numerous and prolix to be crowded into 
the ordinary program. If the summarized reports that 
were offered seemed somewhat discursive and aimless, they 
left no doubt as to the effect of the observations them- 
selvesin quickening the sympathies and sharpening the 
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perceptions of the observers, Their vagueness was relieved 
by the practical tenor of Dr. Hali’s own addresses. He 
emphasized particularly the importance of movement as a 
means of development and presented in a concise and in- 
teresting form the results of a tentative investigation of 
the periods of growth for muscles and nerves respectively, 
with the bearing of the same upon the choice of studies 
andof exercises. 

There is an evil in exclusive devotion to this class 
of investigations. It inevitably diverts attention from 
the essence of psychical life, namely, self-activity or 
self-determination. This tendency, however, is counter- 
acted in the Association by the work of the Committee 
on Psychological Inquiry, appointed, as was the Cum- 
mittee of Ten, by the National Council. The initial 
impulse was given to this Committee by Dr. Royce, of 
Harvard, through his analysis of the imitative functions. 
The fascinating study presented in the May Century has 
already familiarized the reading public with the method 
and drift of Dr. Royce’s work. In his discussion of the re- 
port of the Committee at Asbury, he repeated substantial- 
ly the matter of that article with copious citations from 
the correspondence which it hasevoked. In the article Dr. 
Royce followed closely the argument of M. Tarde, in his re- 
markable work, ‘* Les Lois de l’Imitation.’”’ The French 
savant apparently conceives individual and social life to 
be an elaborate process of imitation whose simplest form is 
displayed in the hypnotic state. In this theory imitation 
is necessitated by the elemental structure, i.e., atoms and 
atomic forces of the brain. It is motion under fixed laws, 
and capable of mathematical expression. No one would 
suspect Dr. Royce of adherence to this dynamic explana- 
tion of either spiritual or social life ; it is well, however, 
that the investigation which he has started is to be main- 
tained in the Association by men of even more rigid adher- 
ence to the doctrine of discreet degrees between mind and 
matter. The immediate purpose of this new Committee is 
to discover and to define if possible the relation between 
**the imitative functions and the powers of learning.” At 
this, their first meeting, it sufficed to indicate the nature 
of the data which teachers might contribute for the pur- 
pose and to point out the legitimate applications of the 
term imitation. From the report of the Committee which 
is presented in these columns and also the further exposi- 
tion offered by the chairman, Dr. Harris, in the discussion, 
it will be seen that freedom and responsibility are here rec- 
ognized as the essence of conscious being. This, after all, 
is the supreme issue in education. Muscle and nerve have 
indeed been too recklessly ignored, but they are, and for- 
ever must be, secondary to ideals by which alone spirit is 
*‘ divinely moved to divine issues.”’ Nor this only , there is 
a physical response to the impact of ideals, hence in the 
habitual actions which they provoke they become organic. 
‘rhe scope of this Committee is, therefore, comprehensive, 
while its standpoint is takea from the universal convic- 
tions of the race. 

ASBURY Pak, N. J. 





OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 





BY KATE FOOTE, 





How the Senate and House, conferring over the Tariff 
bill, could not agree, is ancient history now; but the fact 
must receive a respectful allusion as a groundwork for 


“the continuation of the story. There were “close com- 


munion” meetings of the conferrees, during which we 
all sat about with bated breath and waited ; iu spite of the 
reticence of members, however, it oozed through some- 
thing, either the cracks around the hinges, or possibly the 
keyhole, that they would report a disagreement to the 
House. Mr. Voorhees, Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, declared they would do nothing of the kind, 
just as six weeks before he had vowed and protested that 
they were not going to bring in the new set of amend- 
ments prepared by Mr. Jones of Arkansas. Now, as then, 
the thing was done; the conferrees reported that the free 
trade men of the House and the Senators could not agree. 
When they reported, Mr. Wilson sprang upon his unsus- 
pecting colleagues a letter from Mr. Cleveland. It wasa 
very dramatic arrangement. In this letter Mr. Cleveland, 
writing almost as one personal friend to another, brought 
out as a great Democratic principle that raw material 
must be free toall men. Then he hedged op sugar, mak- 
ing it the weakest part of his letter. He also pointed out 
that the Democratic Party throughout the country was 
low in its mind because of the assertion that its party was 
failing in ability to manage the Government. After re- 
marking that he ought not to prolong his letter, he spoke 
of the income tax as something he objected to himself, but 
if the Democratic brethren forced it upon him he would 
agree to it; he thought it would be party duty. Healluded 
tenderly tothe way business men are waiting to see the 
end of this tariff turmoil before they can do anything with 
a feeling of the certainty business must have before it can 
do anything ; and lastly he entreated them, or him, to let 
no stress of necessity tempt them to abandon Democratic 
principles. 

The President’s wish to tax sugar is not to be discour- 
aged by fear of encouraging sugar trusts. It is founded, 
so he says, on Democratic principles, and the feeling that 
the region of country suitable for raising sugar is small, 
and therefore the importation will be large. 

The surprise of this letter was complete. At once the 
opposition of Mr. Wilson was clear. He and his colleagues 
had been acting under direct orders from the White House, 
and that while they were supposed to be holding a full and 
free conference. They had not, in reality, been free to fol- 
low the dictates of their own judgment ; they could neither 
give nor take concessions. 

The fact that Mr. Wilson was to speak filled the galler- 
ies; and when heentered, with his head and part of his 
face covered with bandages from the effects of his illness 
(said to be ‘‘shingles’’ in the head), he was, in spite of his 
@ppearance, received with much applause, His Free Trade 
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friends are personally fond of him; and other men like him 
because of his courteous manner and his educated, active 
brain ; and his speech was listened to by a full House. 

After that the question was more than ever, Will the 
Senate be angry? Will it more than ever say, “This or 
nothing’’? Those questions were very soon answered ; the 
Senate was angry, the Democratic side of it, and that-~it 
meant mischief soon became apparent. Mr. Hill promptly 
offered an amendment putting coal and iron on the free 
list, in spite of many jeers from his friends upon the fact 
that he was agreeing with the President, which has not 
been an object with him in his previous actions. 

The Friday following the reading of the President’s 
letter was made very black by the wrath of many of the 
Senators, who, if they had not been so much the friends of 
Mr. Cleveland as to be called ‘‘cuckoos,” have at least 
been passive; now they were active, and Mr. Gray, who 
has been a friend of Mr. Cleveland through everything up 
to this moment, moved that the Senate should adhere to 
its amendments. The dictatorial quality of the letter was 
an especial aggravation to the Senate. They remembered 
how Mr. Cleveland, last autumn, after apparently agree- 
ing to a compromise on the question of the repeal of the 
Sherman Silver Bill, had yet managed to upset their ar- 
rangement, and to have his own way, ending in the repeal, 
exactly as he wished it, without other action on the Silver 
question. 

Mr. Vest was very bitter against the President, and 
when referring to Mr. Hill as agreeing with the latter at 
last, Mr. Vest said that the political milennium had now 
come, and the lion and the lamb of New York had lain 
down together. As to which was the lion and which the 
lamb, no one was quite certain ; but it made no difference. 
Then he fell upon Mr. Hill for having sat in his seat and 
not voted, when there was a motion to put wool on the 
free list, and only half listened to the explanation of Mr. 
Hill, fervidly offered. ‘‘If,’? said Mr. Vest, “‘ my soul were 
burning with enthusiasm for free raw material, and I 
feared the Democratic Party was doomed by not sticking 
to its principle, I would have overcome the technicalities 
of parliameutary rules and would in some way have been 
recorded.”” Then Mr. Vest spoke plainly about Mr. 
Cleveland, and asked where he found the right by a pri- 
vate letter to try to influence legislation ? A personal ap- 
peal to hi; party friends to stand by him in a conference 
on a bill was a mockery, if the conference was to be full and 
free. Mr. Vest said a great deal more after quoting Mrs. 
Adams, who gave as a reason why the Capitol and the 
White House were nearly a mile apart, that the President 
should not exercise undue influence upon Congress. Mr. 
Smith, of New Jersey, also added to the general flow of 
objectors to the course of the President; and the warmth 
of the Democratic Senators, both physically and morally, 
with the weather and the President both, was such that 
they adjourned over the Saturday and waited until Monday, 
hoping that something would cool down. It was noticed 
that there was no caucus of Democratic Senators on the 
Saturday, and it was also chronicled that a very good Dem- 
ocrat, a tariff refurmer, remarked when he was asked what 
they were going to do about it: ‘‘Heaven only knows. 
The Senate will not recede from its amendments, the House 
cannot accept them, Cleveland will not sign a bill with the 
Senate amendments, and there we are.” 

On the Monday following the adjournment, it was 
known that Mr. Gorman was to speak, and that he would 
probably be interesting ; and the galleries were crowded to 
their utmost limits, as they are sometimes in the winter 
when it is known there is to be a great speech from some 
leader. People were not disappointed this time. Mr. Gor- 
man made a very brilliant speech, with an attack upon the 
President and a reference to the slime and filth of the first 
campaign, especially startling because we have all agreed 
to forget that. The President’s letter put Mr. Gorman in 
the position where he must tell the story of the bill. He 
said he should, and he did. First he showed how Mr. 
Cleveland had been consulted in every step of the Senate’s 
work on the bill, in which he was corroborated by Mr. 
Jones, of Arkansas, and Mr. Harris, of Tennessee, the lat- 
ter at that moment presiding in the Senate, as the Vice 
President was absent. Such consultation was necessary 
because they found that they must change the bill as it 
came from the House, or they could not get the 43 votes 
necessary for the passage of the bill, and aiso they must 
know what the President would oppose, lest he should at 
last veto the whole thing. This was a very merciless part 
of the speech, and held the attention of every one present. 
Mr. Gorman was worth hearing when he called the Presi- 
dent’s letter to Mr. Wilson an infamous thing, and con- 
gratulated Mr. Hill as having at last the pleasure of agree- 
ing with the Administration, and Mr. Hill said, smiling, 
that “it was the only comfort he had,’ and there was 
laughter on the floor and in the galleries. The part where 
he showed that the idea of free raw material was nota 
Democratic principle, and never has been, is also pleasant 
reading for those of us who are not solid in our admira- 
tion of Mr. Cleveland. Freer raw material was all 
that the Democratic Party had ever demanded. When it 
came to the Sugar question Mr. Gorman gavea left-handed 
compliment to the Republicans for having had the wit to 
see that it was the pivot upon which the whole thing 
turned, and that they had made their attack accordingly 
and carried on their campaign—at least ‘“‘as well asa 
Modoc Indian.” He said that the older ones of his own 
party had not flourished because they knew how important 
it was to have the votes of the two Senators from Louisi- 
ana; more than that, a fair duty on sugar was a consider- 
ation for the Treasury. He said he had always stood by 
the President, and showed that he had; and they say that 
Mr. Gorman was at the White House on the morning he 
made his speech, conferring with the President and warn- 
ing him of what was tocome. It was unfortunate for the 
Democrats that one of its most distinguished members has 
had to make a speech like that of Mr. Gorman to save 
the party from its own President. In common with others 
I have thought of Mr. Gorman more asa man given to 
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dark room conferences, to log rolling and trading than as 
astatesman. This speech, restrained, courteous, thought- 
ful, but burning with an inward fire that must have been 


' felt, even through Mr. Cleveland’s convictions of his own 


high moral pretensions as a reformer, puts Mr. Gorman to 
a high rank among his fellows in the Senate. The effect 
on the Senate, even after three hours of it, may be imag- 
ined, from the fact that when he closed he was applauded 
both from the floor and the galleries without reproof from 
the presiding officer. 

Mr. Gorman was followed next day by Mr. Hill. The 
new attitude of the latter in defending the President made 
him the subject of much scorn from his own party, ex- 
pressed sometimes by keen little answers nipped in to his 
remarks without the formality of rising and asking leave 
to interrupt him, and sometimes by ripples of laughter 
from the Senators themselves. Mr. Hill was very frank in 
saying he had not liked the President; that he had not 
agreed with him in the party policy in his own State, but 
he agreed with him in the matter of free raw material asa 
Democratic principle and he was broad-minded enough to 
say so. Mr. Gorman, in the course of this speech, asked of 
Mr. Hill, whether, if the Senate receded, the latter would 
see free sugar, free coal, free iron, free wool put on the bill 
and then vote for it. Mr. Hill said that he would cross 
that bridge when he came to it and that Mr. Gorman, in 
Saying that the President would not recede, was safe in 
making that bluff. Then it was that laughter was heard, 
and Mr. Gray, without rising, said: ‘‘ Do not let him bluff 
you,” to which Mr. Hill said: ‘‘I think I will not,’ and 
then Mr. Gray added: ‘Call him.” Then Mr. Hill virtu- 
ously said the Senator from Delaware was more used to 
these terms than he was. Mr. Hill was more nearly a 
cuckoo than he was a few weeks ago when he was working 
with Republicans and they were accepting his lead. 

The Senate adjourned early and held a caucus, at which 
they tried hard to come to some understanding. Mr. Hill, 
Mr. Irby and Mr. Murphy were absent from this meeting. 
Mr. Vilas is still the faithful friend of the President, as 
he has been all through the disturbance caused by the 
letter to Mr. Wilson. Buteven Mr. Vilas did not say 
much in the caucus, and hitherto in the Senate he has 
offered an amendment to the sugar schedule to remove the 
differential duty on that commodity. He thought that 
would be all the concession the President would ask. But 
who can tell ? 

Mr. Vilas made a poor, tame speech in favor of the Presi- 
dent. After Mr. Hill’s speech there was nothing left to say, 
and Mr. Vilas would have made a better impression if he 
had risen and remarked that his sentiments were like Mr. 
Hill’s, and then sat down. He withdrew his motion about 


’ the differential one-eighth of a cent tax per pound on sugar, 


and after that the Senate voted to retain iron and coal on 
the dutiable list. Then they sent the Tariff bill back into 
conference, without any instructions to the conferrees, and 
sat down to await their action. Consequently, up to this 
moment of writing it is impossible to say what the end of 
this will be, only somebody must give way. The Demo- 
cratic Party has no idea of letting itself go to another 
election without a record upon its books of tariff work 
actually done. 








Fine Arts. 


THE PAINTING MASTER IN THE WOLFE 
COLLECTION. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 





BEFOoRE leaving town the Painting Master went with his 
pupils to the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

He moved there among the pictures, the quiet center of 
a kaleidoscope of eager, thronging listeners. Before the 
portrait of Miss Catharine Lorillard Wolfe,in the galler- 
ies which bear her name, he stopped, with an amused 
reminiscence of the characteristic self-esteem of the 
painter. Over and over again, as she was posing, M. Ca- 
banel told her “‘ it was very fortunate that you came to me 
instead of to any other painter in Paris!” 

It is, indeed, a fine, dignified portrait. The sensitiveness 
of the spirit wears the mask of a woman of the world. 
She is dark, not handsome, and it is not quite believable 
that she was capable of ‘‘ posing”’ quite so much as the 
attitude of the portrait would suggest. The creamy satin 
is admirably rendered, and the hands are exquisite in mod- 
eling. 

Her coilection of pietures, one hundred and forty-three 
strong (including the water colors), with the bequest of 
two hundred thousand dollars for its maintenance and in- 
crease, was left to the Museum in 1887. Perhaps the gem 
of the collection, in its painter quality, drawing and dash 
is ‘‘ Bashi Bazouk,” by Charles Barque, at whese sale at 
the close of his stormy and ill-ordered life it was acquired. 
What wealth of painter’s lore in that little picture! Every 
sheen and brilliant light on turban-silk or metal or jewel 
is subordinated to the strong Arab personality. What 
varied texture of brown polished skin, of yellow satin gar- 
ment, brass, bronze, wood, copper, the damascened steel 
of the pistol, the ivory of the gemmed sword-hilt, the por- 
celain of the coffee cup and nargileh! And the drawing 
and the composition which bind all into a perfect whole! 

In asecond Eastern subject—‘‘The Night Patrol,” by 
Decamps—ihere is a fine movement Of horses and runners 
across the canvas, but no such perfection of touch as in 
Barque. 

The “ Arabs Crossing a Ford,’’ by Fromentin, is spiritu- 
elle, full of grace, movement and melting color. Heisa 
rare painter of horses, not representing their movement as 
seen by the kinetoscope, but by the human eye. 

Ina fourth Eastern subject, “ Fellah Woman and Child,” 
M. Bonnat has touched his best possiblenote. The supple 
body of the sleeping child sitting on the mother’s shoulder, 

its head fallen upon hers; the expression of her countenance 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


—its mingled strength and tenderness undiminished by 
heavy bluish markings on forehead and chin; the noble 
pose and modest drapery; the dignity and repose of the 
entire canvas, are worthy of long study. 

M. Vibert’s work, with its brilliant red cardinals, is too 
literal in detail and too thin in color to please painters, 
who have most to thank him for his researches into the 
chemical reactions of pigments. If his ‘‘Reprimand” 
would change a little under mellowing time ! but the jolly 
father and the pretty sinner will probably go down to pos- 
terity undimmed. 

M. Troyon’s ‘White Cow,’’ going up the hill toward 
home in the evening light, is not only a true cow, but the 
canvas is an instance of the color quality lacking to M. 
Vibert. 

Worthy of the old Dutch school is Meissonier’s little 
panel, ‘‘ The Brothers Adrien and William Van de Velde.” 
In handling it is so sure of touch that it might be a micro- 
scopic Franz Hals. Another fine Meissonier, “a great pic- 
ture on a little canvas,” is ‘‘ A General and His Adjutant” 
on the shores of the Antibes. 

Another great thing of the gallery is the little study of 
female figures, called ‘“‘Gossip,”’ by M. Boldini. The same 
curious suggestion of Franz Hals recurs. The master can- 
not mention the little ‘‘Gossip’’ without being carried 
away by a big wave of enthusiasm and helplessly stranded 
in the corner where it is hung. 

There are certain painters who have been ahead of their 
times. As in other affairs in life, so in painting: the radi- 
cal in youth may find himself a conservative in age. 
Such, in painting, was Thomas Couture. His “Idle Stu- 
dent’ is one of his rare finished canvases, and it shows him 
as he was, academic, full of painting receipts, but a leader 
in pure gray coloring. This canvas was once far ahead of 
its time in that regard, tho it looks brown enough now. 

M. Jules Bretén’s ‘‘ Religious Procession in Brittany” 
tells a story of superstitious devotion, but tells it in a 
painter-like way. Itis the pardon of Kergoat which is rep- 
resented. As the Host in procession passes out of the 
church, indulgence falls upon the devout peasants. The 
simple massing of the people in light and dark, each re- 
taining his individuality, is remarkable. 

The beautiful “Holy Family,” by Knaus (The Repose 
in Egypt), is one of the best modern treatments of a never 
hackneyed theme, well known through reproductions. It 
was painted by cummand of the Empress of Russia, but 
for some reason it was not taken. 

Schreyer’s water color representing an ‘‘ Abandoned ”’ 
team and men in the marshes of the Danube, under the 
wind-swept, lonely sky, is full of pathos. 

These are some of the Wolfe collection of paintings 
which attract and detain attention on each visit to the 
gallery. No pictures have been added since 1887, but the 
accumulated interest of the fund is now in the hands of a 
committee who will soon make important additions. 

There is a certain relation between these paintings and 
the much discussed ‘‘Sunday opening.” It will be re- 
membered that Mrs. Stewart’s bequest of her collection 
was lost to the museum because of the decision of the 
trustees for Sunday opening. Mr. Story, the curator of 
pictures, had carefully reviewed her collection, Mrs. 
Stewart had spent a day in the museum, rolled about in 
her wheeled chair. She had been told where her pictures 
would be placed ; she had inquired whether her collection 
would equal the Wolfe Collection, and she had been 


assured that, with the large income which she proposed to 


leave for its increase, it might in time be even better than 
the rival collection. Then came the decision of the trustees 
for Sunday opening, and her consequent decision to leave 
her collection to the Lenox Museum. 

Considered as a reward of piety, it is to be hoped that 
the trustees of the library will receive something more ade- 
quate in another world. The pictures are almost all stained 
rather than painted, and it would not break the heart of a 
painter never to see them—a dozen excepted—again. 

New YORE City, 
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LESSON FOR AUGUST 12TH. 


_— 


THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS.—MatTrTHew 4: 1-11. 





GOLDEN TEXT.—‘‘In all points tempted like as we are, 
yet without sin.” —HEB. 4; 15. 
. Notes.—“ Then.”—Immediately after the baptism and 
the teetimony of the Holy Spirit. ** The wilderness.” 
—Where is not known; probably near Mount Nebo. The 
tradition which selects Quarantania as the mountain is as 
likely as any place. “* Fasted forty days.”—This does 
not necessarily mean that he literally ate nothing at all, 
which so far as we can judge would have been a sin, tempt- 
ing God; but that he ate sparingly, as the desert supplied 
food, such as locusts and wild honey. “* The tempter.” 
—Satan. “* Tf thou art the Son of God.’’—Indicative 
“art,” not subjunctive be. He admits that Jesus is the 
Son of God. “* Said unto him.”—Whether appearing in 
a visible form, or in the way of suggestion is not here 
made positive. Either would satisfy the biblical way of 
speaking of Satan. ** The stunes became bread.””"—Some 
imagine that the stones were thin and flat like loaves, but 
thatis uncertain. ** Man shall not live.””—Quoted from 
Deut. 8: 3. “Pinnacle .of the temple.””—Perhaps 
really; perhaps in vision. It is not certain just what part 
of the temple is meant, but some high point just on 
the edge of the deep ravine. “He shall give his 
angels charge.”—Quoted from Ps. 91: 11, 12.———“* Thou 
shalt not tempt.”—Deut. 6: 16. “‘ All the kingdoms of 
the world.” —As they cannot be seen from any mountain, 
it seems to follow that the language is figurative, as of a 
vision of the mind, a mental temptation, rather than a real 
sight from the mountain top.” Thou shalt worship 
the Lord.” —Deut. 6; 13. 
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Instruction.—As soon as Christ came into the conscious 
ness of his mission he felt impelled to go into the wilder- 
ness and think of it. We need not suppose that he fully 
comprehended it, but he knew that it was anything but 
agreeable, and be was tempted to use his power in ways 
more like what the public expected of a Messiah. This was 
just the time, after his great experience, that he was most 
liable to temptation. 

His temptation was to escape his high and painful mis- 
sion, and take an easier and lower one, tho yet a useful one. 
One can disobey the heavenly vision by refusing to leave a 
pleasant, comfortable life to do hard work for God and the 
world. Probably Dr. Parkhurst dislikes his job very much. 

The first temptation was to use his power for selfish pur- 
poses.. Jesus did make bread by miracle, but not for him- 
self. He could live on locusts a while longer, even if they 
were few and pooreating. His miraculous power was not 
given for his own benefit. 

The second temptation was for display, as a means of 
attracting attention to his Messianic pretentions. It was 
that he should startle the peopleinto saying, What a great 
man! But that was another form of selfishness. His 
business was to go about doing good, and his Messiahzship 
was to consist in just that. 

The third temptation was toa lowering of the idea of 
his Messiahship to the level of the Jewish notions. The 
Devil put it into his mind that he could be a king and rule 
the Jews, and overthrow the Romans and succeed to their 
dominion. That would be very glorious; but it would be 
a temporal and nota spiritual Messiahship. That would 
be worshiping Satan ; for it would be selfish seeking for 
power. But the real kingdom of God must be in the 
heart, not on a throne. 

Jesus must have been in his youth a faithful student of 
the Bible. He was able to answer text with text, and 
always to say just the word, out of the Bible, that would 
confound the tempter. We ought to know the Bible better. 
Could we answer three temptations, as Jesus did, by quo- 
tations of Scripture taken from one single book of the 
Bible ? 

The Devil is still busy with his temptations all the time. 
We are constantly assailed, and we ought to be constant- 
ly on our guard, especially just after we have made good 
resolutions, or been to church, or think we are safest. 

If we will drive off the temptations of Satan we may 
have the ministrations of angels. 

If Jesus was tempted we need not hope to escape. If we 
are tempted, we can remember that so was Jesus. If we 
want comfort and help in trials, we can go to one who was 
tempted or tried in all points like us, and without sin. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
BARRETT, L. G., Milford, Mass., resigns to accept presidency of 
Jackson College, Jackson, Miss. 
BROWE, A. BERGEN, Sayre, accepts call to Waverly, Penn. 
CHASE, Gro. S., Springvale, Me., resigns. 
aaah | a FRANK H., Colgate Sem., ord. July 18th, Binghamton, 


GUNN, A. R. L., Port Jefferson, L. I., resigns. 

LANE, W. H., Providence, R. I., resigns. 

LANG, HERMAN, Rochester, N. Y., called to Sayre, Penn. 

LUDWIG, W. W.., ord. June 25th, Staples, Minn. 

MOGEE, B. F.G., Huntingdon, called to Manayunk, Penn. 

OLIVER, G. L., Cherry Valley, accepts call to Burlington, N. Y. 

PARKER, FRANK, Newton Theo. Inst., accepts call to Marsh- 
fie!d, Mass. 

WARREN, H. M., Yonkers, N. Y., accepts call to Salem, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BACON, J. F., St. Cloud, Minn., resigns. 

BLANCHARD. J. L. (Meth.), accepts call to Oakland, Ia. 

BOSWORTH, R. M., Mayflower Mission, Plymouth ch., Brook- 
lyn, accepts call to Eastern Ave. ch., Springfield, Mass. 

BURROUGHS, W. A., Platteville, Wis., accepts call to Machias- 
port, Me. 

CHASE, C. E., Sonoma, Cal., resigns. 

COURTER, J. E., Onaga and Vienna, Kan., resigns. 

De KAY, G. H., Tulare, accepts call to Santa Monica, Cal. 

GRAHAM, W. H., inst. July 15th, Bethany ch., The Rock, Ga. 

GREEN, J. M., De Kalb, IIl., resigns. 

HANSON, L. C., Racine, Wis., resigns. 

HUTCHINS, W. T., inst. July 18th, Indian Orchard, Mass. 

LUCAS, ORAMEL W., San Bernardino, accepts call to Fourth ch. 
Oak kland d, Cal. 

MERRILL, Joun M., Ashland, O., res'gns. 

MERRILL, W. C., San Diego, accepts on to associate pastorate 
1st Presbyterian ch., San Francisco, C 

McNEAL, A. W. (awyer), Gilman, accepts ‘call to Dinsdale, Ia. 

MOORE, C. D., Ellis, Kan., accepts call to Princeton, Minn. 

— J. 2 he , ord, and inst. July 19th, North St. ch., Middle- 

own, 

NOYES, H. H., Freeport, called to Island Falls, Me. 

RIGGS, GEo. W., Maple Rapids, Mich., resigns. 

SIEBERT, J. A., ord. July 19th, Lake Odessa, Mich. 

SKINNER, E., Osborne, Kan.., resigns. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 
Cees. W. J., Los Angeles, Cal., declines call to Kansas 
ty, Mo. 

CRAIGHEAD, 4 McCormick Sem., ord. and inst. July 19th, 
Cherry Tree, Pen 

CRAWFORD, G. B., em July 20th, Franklin Furnace, N. J. 

DALRY MPLE, F. P., resigns Presidency of Gale College, Wis., 
to enter the pastorate. 

DAWSON, J. P., Louleville, Ky., accepts call to Westminster 
ch., Asbury Park k, N. 

GREENE, J. A., + maa called to Schoolcraft, Mich. 

JENNINGS, W. M., ord. and inst. July 17th, Kasson, Minn. 

ime, . 6 2 Philadelphia, called to First ch., Bloom- 

eld, N. J. 

RICHMOND, C. A.. East  Aagern, N. Y., accepts call to Madison 

Avenue ch., ‘Albany, N Y. 


SCHENCK, IL. V. W.., Brookl ym, N. Y., accepts call to Christ Re- 
formed ch., Newark, N. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


BRITTAN, W., died July 19h, Toledo, O 


DONOHUE, Cnas., Grace ch., Waverly, resigns to be asst. 
minister, Grace ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HARDING, J. R., Lyons, accepts ‘call to Trinity ch., Utica, N. Y. 
HAWEKEN, W. H., Millport, accepts call to Addison, N. Y. 
ROGERS, B. A., Georgetown, Tex., resigns. 

TREVETT, J. B., M.D., accepts call to Bethel and Royalton, Vt. 
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Sanitary, 


TWO CONTRASTED VIEWS OF COOKING. 


So much stress is laid nowadays on the preparation of 
food, first, as a means to sound health, and second, as 
constituting the most permanent “ tie that binds” a man 
to his home, that we make no apology for presenting the 
following, tho we join heartily in the protest of the 
woman who says she is tired of the eternal stomach-wor- 
ship that is now offered to our inspection in the pages of 
periodicals that should be occupied with worthier matters. 

Mr. Ruskin, the author of the following observations on 

‘cookery, probably never so much as held a wire corn-popper 
over a glowing fire for the space of one minute: 

* Cookery means the knowledge of Medea and of Circe and of 
Helen and of Rebekah and of the Queen of Sheba. It means the 
knowledge of all herbs and fruits and balms and spices, and of 
all that is healing and sweet in fields and groves and savory in 
meats. It means carefulness and inventiveness and watchful- 
ness and willingness and readiness of appliance. It means the 
economy of your grandmothers and the science of the modern 
chemists ; it means much testing and no wasting ; it means Eng. 
lish thoroughness and French art and Arabian hospitality; and, 
in fine, it means that you are to be perfectly and always ‘ ladies’ 
—loaf-givers.”* 

We have all heard of Rufus Choate’s statement that 
“the Declaration of Independence is a collection of glit- 
tering generalities,” and it would seem from the perusal 
of the above that Mr. Ruskin must be one of his blood re- 
lations ; but a woman—evidently “ experienced ’—Mrs. H. 
H. Cahoon, says: . 


“ Ask a woman what cooking means? It means the patience 
of Job and the persistence of the Pilgrim Fathers. It means the 
endurance, the long-suffering and the martyrdom of Joan of 
Arc [she has undoubtedly personally held and shaken that 
corn-popper]. It means the steaming and the stewing and the 
baking and the broiling, thrice daily, springs, summers, 
autumns and winters, year after year, decade following decade. 
It means perspiration and desperation and resignation. It 
means @ crown and a harp and a clear title to an estate in 
Heaven. From her judgment and reason she must evolve tri- 
umphs that depend on salt and pepper and sugar and herbs. She 
must know how soon and how long and how much and how often. 
She must know quality and quantity and cost. She must serve 
the butcher, the baker and the candlestick-maker. Then she 
must rise above it all and be a lady—a loaf-giver.” 

Let us hope that when she has done all this the husband 
will not grumble at the “ bills,” nor criticise too sharply 
the occasional failures, and that the ameliorations that 
are daily coming into the life of the ‘‘ woman who does her 
own cooking” will come so soon as to give her many hours 
to read of the picturesque “‘ loaf-givers”’ of the olden times ; 
and tho it is true that “fine words butter no parsnips,’’ it 
is one of the deepest and most-to-be-cherished truths in all 
life that a few words of kindly appreciation from the man 
in whose home all this perspiring has been done will be 
as “‘ wine unto him that is of heavy heart.” The thing 
most lacking in American homes to-day is the power and 
habit of expression of appreciation. In Watts’s beautiful 
picture of ‘‘ Love and Life” the flowers that sprang up 
where the foot had been planted might have been—many 
things; we choose to think they were words of thoughtful 
praise for difficulties overcome and sacrifices endured. 

How it would brighten the world if kindly but silent, 
introspective husbands would remember not to forget to say 
how they have been made comfortable and happy through 
the toils and cares of some such woman as Mrs. Cahoon 
had in her mind’s eye! 











Personals. 





Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB, whose indictment of the Labor Com- 
mission in England is referred to elsewhere, has been for a 
long time especially interested in the Co-operative Move- 
ment. Before her marriage with Mr. Webb, Miss Beatrice 
Potter, in order to understand more thoroughly the sweat- 
ing system among women workers, took a course of.in- 
struction in tailoring, then adopted the dress of a working 
girl of the respectable class and commenced to solicit 
work in the East End of Londou. Like so many others 
she had a weary tramp before she could find an employer to 
take her on, and thus gained her insight into the first part 
of the disappointment that so many have to pass through. 
Once employed, she went through all the hard conditions 
uuder which they labor ; and the result of her observations 
has been manifest in what she has contributed to Mr. 
Charles Booth’s descri)tion of London life and also in her 
own lectures upon the Co-operative Movement. Her mar- 
riage to Mr. Webb raised a general feeling in socialistic 
and labor circles that they would together accomplish 
much for the labor movement. This feeling was vindi- 
cated by the appearance not long since of ‘‘ The History of 
Trade Unionism,” in which both appear as authors. Mr. 
and Mrs. Webb live in a pleasant, modern house on the 
Westminster embankment in quiet and unpretentious but 
very comfortable style; there is no ornament, but every- 
thing for utility and comfort. Mrs. Webb is far removed 
from the ordinary idea, which is rapidly being modified, 
that a woman in order to accomplish much in public ques- 
tion must be rather masculine. She is in every respect a 
thorough woman, with soft, clear voice and a winsome- 
ness of manner that might put an opponent off his guard. 
She is very systematic in her work, and her study, it is said, 
looks like an office in a labor bureau. 


..-.-Graduates of Amherst College will be delighted to 
hear that Prof. C. E. Garman has declined the call to the 
head of the department of philosophy in the University of 
Michigan, and has decided to remain at Amherst. There 
came such @ universal protest from faculty, trustees and 
all the younger alumni through the country that it was 
impossible for Professor Garman to leave his old friends, 
who honor him so much, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


.»--The young son of the Duke and Duchess of York was 
christened at White Lodge, Richmond, July 16th, in the 
presence of a select party of royal personages. The baptis- 
mal ceremony was performed with water from the River 
Jordan, contained in a font of gold. The child was named 
Edward Albert George Andrew Patrick David Christian. 
Queen Victoria, the Prince and Princess of Wales and the 
Duke and Duchess of Teck officiated as sponsors for the 
young prince. 


Vews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


THE Tariff discussion has gone on through the week. 
Senator Gorman opened with a very bitter attack upon the 
President for his letter to Chairman Wilson and in defense 
of the Senate bill. He was followed by Mr. Hill, who 
spoke in defense of the President. A Democratic caucus, 
held on the 24th, accomplished nothing. The next day 
further speeches were made, chief among which wasone by 
Senator Caffery, of Louisiana, claiming that the sugar 
clauses were in deference, not to the Louisiana Senators, 
but to the demands of Senators Gorman, Brice and Smith. 
The Democratic caucus decided to refer the bill back to 
conference without instructions. On the 26th the discus- 
sion was continued by Senator Vilas in defense of the Pres- 
ident. Senator Hill’s motion for free coal and iron ore was 
defeated. The next day, the 27th, the Tariff bill was sent 
back to the conference without instructions by a very close 
vote. Senator Vilas had at last consented to withdraw the 
instruction to recede from the one-eighth of a cent differ- 
entialon refined sugar; but the same thing was then put 
forward by Senator Washburn. This motion was defeated 
by a tie vote, and thus the bill was sent to the conference 
withcut instructions. No general meeting of the confer- 
ence was held prior to the 30th, and there were very con- 
flicting reports as to whether any agreement could be se- 
cured between the opposing factions in the Democratic 
Party. A general meeting was called for the afternoon of 
July 30th, and up to that time no agreement had been 
reached between the Senate and House Democratic mem- 
bers. . 











....- Several State conventions were held last week. That 
in Wisconsin, at Milwaukee, nominated Maj. W. H. Up- 
ham for Governor, and in its platform attacked the indus- 
trial policy of the Democratic Party, represented itself as 
friendly both to labor and capital, and declared in favor of 
the use of silver asa currency to.the extent only that it can 
be circulated on a parity with gold. It also favors entire 
separation of Church and State, free common schools, and 
absolute individual independence of thought, speech and 
action within the law. In Illinois, at the largest State 
gathering of the Republican Party in Springfield since the 
War, the main issue was on the Senatorship, and the 
friends of Senator Cullom carried the day. The platform 
emphasized the principle of Protection, favoring bimetal- 
lism and liberal pensions, and arraigned the present Demo- 
cratic Governor of Illinois as the most conspicuous case of 
misfit in high official life, and as showing a wonderful apt- 
itude for doing the wrong thing at all times, so that the 
people of the State, irrespective of party, wait with unre- 
strained impatience the expiration of his term of office. 
The Iowa Convention adopted a platform notable for two 
things. It made no reference at all to the liquor question, 
and adopted a resolution requiring the State Central Com- 
mittee to refrain from taking part in the permanent or- 
ganization of future conventions. 


...-Governor Tillman, of South Carolina, has been for a 
long time threatening to re-establish State control of the 
liquor traffic. On the 23d he issued a proclamation in- 
structing the county dispensers to open their dispensaries 
on August lst. He notified all persons, including the pub- 
lic carriers, that importation of liquors will be at the risk 
of seizure and prosecution, and thatall contraband liquors 
found in the borders of the State will be seized and confis- 
cated. He bases this upon the claim that the Supreme 
Court, apparently on purpose, omitted to construe the Act 
of 1893, and thus left the State in a very difficult position, 
having invested large sums of money and being held at 
heavy expense while unable to carry out the act. It was 
generally understood that this proclamation is in view of 
the fact that a change in the Supreme Court will give a 
majority in favor of the Dispensary Law, whereas the late 
Supreme Court had a majority of one against it. 


....-The investigation by the Police Commissioners in 
New York City, resulted in the expulsion of a captain and 
two ward men from the force. During the examination 
there came out a direct issue of veracity between the Cap- 
tain and President Martin, of the Police Board, the former 
stating that he had informed the President of the very 
thing for which he was to be punished, and the latter deny- 
ing it. There is a general feeling that further develop- 
ments will, before long, occur, to give a full exposé of the 
Police Department. 


...-The House Judiciary Committee has reported favor- 
ably the Senate Anti-Lottery bill for the suppression of 
lottery traffic through national and international com- 
merce and the postal service, subject to the jurisdiction 
and laws of the United States. The bill isa very stringent 
measure, and reaches every class of persons who can be en- 
gaged in inaugurating or carrying on a lottery, including 
express companies as well as the mails. 


....The Constitutional Convention at Albany decided by 
a vote of 102 to 23 against the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. An elaborate report was presented by the commit- 
tee in majority and minority form in regard to the gov- 
ernment of cities. The general principle ofabolishing pen- 
sions has been acknowledged, and it is probable that action 
will be taken forbidding the giving of passes on railroads 
to State officials. 
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.-.-It has been decided to continue the trial of Debs and 
his associates, tho there was a postponement until Septem- 
ber on account of the illness of counsel. Meanwhile Debs 
has issued a speech from prison, in which he affirmed that 
under the ruling of the judges no laborer was any longer a 
free man with the right to defend and protect himself, and 
had no right to do anything other than what his employer 
ordered. 


.-.-The General Term of theSupreme Court in Brooklyn 
has handed down a decision confirming the judgment of 
conviction and the sentence of John Y.McKane. This 
closes the list of possible appeals, so that there remains 
nothing for him but to submit to the sentence, except as 
he can secure pardon from the Governor. 


.--. There has been an intense heated term accompanied, 
in Wisconsin and other States, with great forest fires. In 
some cases entire towns were destroyed, and there was con- 
siderable loss of life, twelve persons having been known to 
have been lost at Phillips, Wis. 


...-A large number of prominent Democrats gathered at 
the close of the past week at Saratoga, officiously stating 
that there was to be noconference, and yet evidently gath- 
ering for mutual consultation. 


..-.In Congress a bill has been passed providing that the 
life-saving stations along the coast shall be kept open for 
ten months instead of eight, leaving Juneand July only 
unprovided for. 


FOREIGN. 


.... The situation in Korea has rapidly grown more seri- 
ous. On the 24th private dispatches announced that Jap- 
anese gunboats were bombarding Korean ports. On the 
next day word came that a battle had been fought at Seoul 
between the Korean troops, assisted by some Chinese sol- 
diers and the Japanese garrison, the former undertaking 
to capture the Japanese position by storm. In this they 
were defeated ; and, as a result, the Japanese entered the 
city and captured the King, whom they held as a hostage, 
giving him, however, the freedom of his own palace. The 
next news was on the 27th, when the Japanese fleet at- 
tacked some Chinese transports. The latter were unable 
to make any effective resistance, and two ships were sunk 
and about two thousand lives were lost, mostly Chi- 
nese soldiers who were being transported to Ko- 
rea. Meanwhile there has been no general declara- 
tion of war, the representatives of both Empires 
expressing the conviction that sume arrangement 
will be secured. The Japanese claim that they are acting 
strictly within their treaty rights, and that they hold the 
King simply as a hostage for the accumplishment of the 
reforms which he is in duty bound to carry through. The 
different governments at Washington, London and St. 
Petersburg are bringing influences to bear for peace, rep- 
resenting the evil effects of war. They, however, have as 
yet accomplished nothing. In Japan especially there is 
great eagerness for the contest. Many say that the chief 
influence on the Japanese Government arises from the fact 
that they desire to turn popular attention away from the 
internal policy of the country, at least until after the 
general election, which takes place before very long. The 
foreign governments have united in sending ships of war 
to the various ports to protect their interests. The United 
States ship ‘‘ Baltimore”? has gone to Chemulpo, the port 
of Seoul. The most information has come from the “‘ Bal- 
timore ”’ from Che Fu, the nearest Chinese port, only three 
hundred miles distant, all telegraphic communication 
with the country having been broken. Notwithstanding 
the sinking of the transports, the Chinese Government 
succeeded in landing a large force in Korea, and it is re- 
ported that the main army has crossed the northwestern 
frontier. The Chinese are also engaged in arranging for 
a loan to meet the expenses of the war. 


....Anti-anarchist bills have been passed in Italy and 
France, in the latter by a vote of 268 to 163 in the Chamber 
and 205 to 35 in the Senate. The first action has been 
taken by Switzerland in expelling an anarchist under the 
recent law forbidding asylum to such. In Germany the 
ministry is divided over the policy to be pursued in regard 
to the anarchists. Count Eulenburg, the leader of one 
party, demands exceptional laws, Chancellor von Caprivi 
opposes this, and it is reported that probably the whole 
subject will come before the federal council for discus- 
sion. 


..--Queen Liliuokalani has forwarded another protest to 
President Cleveland. Her partisans in Hawaii are mak- 
ing every effort to hamper the new Constitution by 
affirming that thereis no assuranceas to President Cleve- 
land’s action, and warning natives to take no oaths of 
allegiance, the result being that it is difficult to get 
jurors. 


....According to news from Rome it is probable that 
there will be arranged an Anglo-Italian campaign against 
Khartim, because so long as the Mahdists hold that there 
will be repeated attacks upon Kassala. 


....The Evicted Tenants bill in the House of Commons 
has been pushed through the second reading, and closure 
will be applied to it so that the third reading will be on 
August 11th. 


....Cardinal Ledochowski, the Prefect of the Propa- 
ganda, well known for his opposition to Germany, died at 
Lucerne, July 29th. 


....The new Atlantic cable between Heart’s Content, 
Newfoundland,.and Valencia, Ireland, has been com- 
pleted. 


....Mr. Gladstone has had a needle operation upon his 
eye. His general health is good. 
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THE MIND OF CHRIST. 


WHEN Paul speaks of the mind of Christ he does not 
refer to his intellect. We seldom think or speak of 
Christ’s intellectuality. And yet it is certain that he 
knew all things. If his special mission, to save men, 
could have been put aside and the greatness of his mind 
could have been manifested, he would have appeared as 
the one unapproachable intellectual giant of the world. 
He taught, it is true, lessons of unequaled wisdom, and 
men said of him, ‘‘ Never man spake like this man”: but 
he had a work to work,.and he made no idle displays. 
So much of the intellectual as was necessary to his mis- 
sion appears in his teachings, but no more. He was the 
Teacher of teachers, but there was not a trace of pedantry 
about Him. The philosophy of his system is profound 
enough to tax the resources of the greatest minds to 
sound its depths; but the system itself is simple enough 
to be comprehended by the dullest intellect. 

The mind of Christ which Paul desired the Philippians 
to have was not an intellectual gift, but a spiritual state 
or trait of which one great characteristic was humility. 
Christ, he says, was in the form of God and was equal 
with God ; but emptied himself of the divine glory, took 
the likeness of men, and as a servant of the race he cre- 
ated, “‘humbled himself and became obedient unto 
death.” 

The mind which was in Christ, then, was a spirit of 
humility. He had the homage of the heavenly hosts, 
sharing the glory of the Father; but he left it. He was 
of the divine order of being ; but he took upon him man’s 
nature. He was not a partaker of man’s sin, yet he sub- 
jected himself to the ills and temptations of the flesh. 
He was absolutely without fault, yet he suffered as tho 
he were really guilty. He was the Lord of life; yet he 
he becam-? obe.ient unto death, even the most cruel and 
ignominious form of death. He humbled himself that 
he might become obedient, and the object of his humil- 
ity and obedience was not his own glory or his own 
vindication, but man’s salvation. ae 

Paul’s summary of things which indicate the mind 
of Christ also implies not only the humbling of the 
divine being in order to render obedience in the human 
form, but astrong purpose, an anxious desire so to do. 
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At an early age the Master wanted to be about his 
** Father's business”; and there is a touch of an imperi- 
ous will, in the record of his ministry, carrying him on 
to the completion of the work he came todo. ‘‘I have 
a baptism,” he said, “to be baptized with ; and how am 
I straitened till it be accomplished.” He was on the 
King’s business ; and it was marked urgent. 

Christ the Master had a mind toserve. He could not 
serve without a sacrifice, and great as was the sacrifice 
he did not hesitate to make it, Peter the Great for his 
own purposes wanted to mingle with workingmen. He 
put off his royalty, left the throne of an empire, and took 
up the tools of a ship carpenter in a neighoring kingdom 
where he was not known, It was a good way for an 
eccentric Czar to cultivate humility and to bring him- 
self into touch with the people. 

If we would have the mind of Christ we must get into 
the relation of sons to the Father. Christ's life was a 
revelation of God’s love to men; he declared that the 
Father sent him; so will ours be if we have his mind 
of humility and obedience and strong desire to accom- 
plish our individual mission. If we live to ourselves, con- 
sulting our own wishes, our own pleasure regardless of 
the condition or needs of our fellow-men, we shall be 
narrow, selfish and unfruitful Christians, if indeed we 
can properly be called Christians at all. Christians of 
niggardly graces are a reproach to the name they bear. 
They who, being sons of the King, are lean from day to 
day, starve themselves in the midst of plenty, and be- 
come suicides. It was meat and drink t> Jesus to do his 
Father’s will. 

To have the mind of Christ is to have a mind to serve, 
and the service is so important that all the faculties and 

gifts may be employed. The emotions, tbe will, the in- 
tellectual and social nature—in short, the whole man— 
must be in the offering. Love and service, humility and 
obedience are closely joined. This is the lesson which 
the Savior taught the disciples, when he washed their 
feet, and said, “‘ If I, then, your Lord and master, have 
washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s 
feet.” It is the lesson he impressed upon Peter when he 
drew from that disciple the thrice repeated declaration, 
“Thou knowest that I love thee,” and commanded, 
‘*Feed my sheep.” It is this sublime thought—If you 
love me, feed my sheep—which Leigh Hunt has wrought 
into his imperishable ‘‘ Abou ben Adhem.” Every be- 
liever who bas the mind of Christ will have the same re- 
quest to make of the recording angel: 
“ T pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.” 


& 


DESIDERATA IN PUBLIC EDUCATION. 








WE give our readers this week an unusually valuable 
series of articles on educational topics, which will well 
repay careful study. From them the thoughtful reader 
will gather a good many topics for serious thought, and 
he will discover that our system of public education is 
by no means yet perfect. 

Perhaps a little sentence in Dr. Peabody’s article will 
make him pause as long as anything else. He will learn 
thatin Prussia the Minister of Education keeps an account, 
debit and credit, with every child in the kingdom to 
whom the State owes an education, and that he can tell 
how fully that obligation is paid. He can report how 
many children—a dozen or two—fail of being educated up 
tothestandard required. There is not a State in our Union 
whichcan doas much. Thetest of asystem is inthe way 
it iscarried out. If our theory is Education for all the peo- 
ple, then all the people should be educated. We have laws 
of compulsory education, but they are not executed. If 
the school age is, say, from five to twenty, and the mini- 
mum of education is the three R’s—which we hope it is 
not ; indeed the minimum seems to be the ability to read 
and write—then the State Superintendent should require 
the local superintendents to report how many children 
there are of school age in each town, and just how many 
of them are failing to get, either in the public schools or 
by private instruction, the required teaching, what their 
names are and what the reason is. Here is the first dif- 
ficulty and our first failure. We trust, practically, to 
the parents to see that their children are educated, and 
public sentiment is so good that it is generally safe. But 
itis not always. The aggregate of children who escape 
an adequate education, and who, therefore, fill the ranks 
of vice, is large. This much of socialism we can de- 
mand, that the State, in its paternalism shall compel 
every child to receive an adequate education, either in a 
public or a private school. Give us the Prussian ledger 
account. Children are worth as much as dollars; they 
are worth bookkeeping. 

Another principal difficulty witIf our system of educa- 
tion is that it does not provide an easy passage from sec- 
ondary to higher education. It is this fault which the 
Committee of Ten has tried to remedy. There is an easy 
passage from the classical school to the college, but the 
ordinary English student of the academy or high school 
finds on graduation that he has landed in a pocket from 
which there is no escape. Hecan gono further. His 
course has not been laid out soas to take him into a 
higher grade, and all he can do is to stop, or to begin 
again at a serious loss, Thisis an evil which we hope to 
see soon corrected; for this report of the Committee of 
Ten, discussed by Dr. Mackenzie on another page, is the 
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most important step forward which American education 
has taken for many years. 

Another failure of gigantic proportions to be taken 
into most serious consideration, and which was also in 
part considered by the Committee of Ten, is the loss in 
our American schools of at least two full years by 
children in the primary and intermediate schools. A 
large part of that loss would be prevented if it were not 
for the stiff conservatism which maintains for the Eng- 
lish language a most perverse system of spelling, and 
which makes it as hard as possible, instead of as easy as 
possible to learn to read and spell. The rational pho- 
netic spelling of our language would save two years in a 
child’s education. Is not this worth doing? We have 
no patience with the blockheads, the worse than block- 
heads, who insist on keeping a false and hard spelling 
just because it is false and hard, and are willing to sac- 
rifice their children to it because their youth was thus 
sacrificed. The discipline got in learning to spell can be 
got in more profitable ways. 

Somewhat in the same line of saving time in educa- 
tion, is the necessity for reduction in time given to arith- 
metic and geography. These studies are generally made 
as uninteresting as possible, a mere dry grind, studied 
for their own sakes, instead of as an adjuact to other 
more profitable learning. Is it not a shriveling of a 
child’s mind to make him do a few thousand “ sums” in 
arithmetic,as mere arithmetic, when just the same proc- 
esses of calculation could be made part of some other 
study? For example, philosophy and chemistry allow 
opportunity for half the work necessary in arithmetic, 
and bookkeeping will supply a good part of the rest. 
The same is true of geography, which should not be 
studied as geography, except in its bare outlines, and 
thus should be the adjunct of history, learned as part of 
history, in which case it will be remembered. As it is, 
history has to be left out that children may commit to 
memory the names of a lot of rivers and capes and capi- 
tals. 

Just one other point we can take space to mention, and 
that is the general prejudice against the cultivation of 
the memory and the imitative faculty. We are glad that 
Dr. Harris has treated of this point in an important 
paper. Iwitation and originality are not far apart. The 
child must first learn by rote, learn to repeat, learn by 
memory, and then learn reasons, and how much of the 
imitation can be neglected. We need to give much more 
honor to this department of re-presentation of what has 

‘been first presented, to use the technical terms of the 
day. 

We might speak of many other things which will be 
suggested by these articles, such as the improvement of 
parochial and private schools, the supervision of acade- 
mies, the unification of courses in colleges, the folly of 
multiplying studies to the distraction of the student, 
making four or five courses run parallel in a week, when 
one or two is enough, But what we have said indicates 
that there is yet much progress to be made, and that our 
National Association will find it necessary before long to 
appoint other Committees of Ten. 
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THE SENATE AND THE PRESIDENT. 


TuE President’s letter on the Tariff was a challenge 
which the majority of the Senate could not let pass. 
Senator Gorman, as the political leader on that side, 
replied to it at great length, and succeeded in putting the 
President in a very uncomfortable position. He showed 
that the committee in charge of the bill was in consulta- 
tion with the President during its progress through the 
Senate, and that, while they understood the President to 
desire that iron ore and coal should be free, the chief 
impression they got was his urgent desire that there 
should be an agreement and early action. Mr. Gorman 
strengthened this part of his speech by appealing to those 
of his colleagues who had conferred with the President, 
and each rose in his place and corroborated his state- 
ment. He spoke in terms of strong resentment of the 
President’s interference with the prerogatives of the 
Senate, and characterized his letter as ‘‘ the most ex- 
traordinary, the most uncalled for, and the most unwise 
communication that was ever penned by a President of 
the United States.” The speech made a profound im- 
pression. 

Later in the week Senator Vilas, a personal friend of 
the President and one of his former Cabinet officers, 
undertook to defend the President ; but his effort was a 
most unsatisfactory one. The main point of his defense 
was that the President could not be expected to know 
every detail of the Tariff bill. That, of course, is true. 
But he could not have failed to know what was the pur- 
pose of the Senate respecting the two or three items of 
the bill against which his letter was chiefly directed. 
These were iron ore, coal and sugar. And if he was in- 
formed by the Senators who conferred with him, as they 
say they informed him, that in order to reach an agree- 
ment it was necessary to impose a tax upon coal and 
iron ore and sugar, and the President did not, as they 
state, make any strenuous objection, then his letter, 
from a party standpoint, is open to the severest criticism 
which Senator Gorman and others have passed upon it. 
If he knew that iron and coal were to be taxed instead of 
going on the free list, and raised no objection when the 

bill was pending, but urged that it be passed a3 soon as 
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possible, his severe arraignment of the majority of the 
. Senate in his letter was a virtual betrayal of party confi- 
dence. 

However this may be, Mr. Gorman has shown that be 
has still the confidence of his party colleagues in the 
Senate, and, under his efficient generalship, the Senate 
bill has been sent to conference without any concessions. 
Senator Vilas had made a motion that the Senate recede 
from the amendment imposing a differential rate in favor 
of refined sugar. He denounced the Senate’s concession 
to the refiners as “unfair, wicked, oppressive and hate- 
ful”; but Mr. Gorman’s lead was so strong that Mr, Vilas 
was constrained to withdraw his motion, and later to 
vote against it when it was renewed by Senator Wash- 
burn. Politics has few more bitter doses than this. The 
renewed motion was only defeated by a tie vote, Senators 
Hill and Irby only of the Democrats voting with the Re- 
publicans. This was a very narrow escape for the bill 
and for Senator Gorman. If the motion had been car- 
ried, it is the understanding that a Democrat was ready 
to move indefinite postponement, and that the votes of 
the two Louisiana Senators, and perhaps of others, would 
have secured the adoption of the motion. Senator 
Stewart, of Nevada, could have turned the scale, but re- 
fused to vote. 

Senator Gorman has had a triumph ; but it remains to 
be seen whether it will be possible to induce the Home 
conferrees to accept the Senate bill with those amend- 
ments which the President denounces as involving party 
perfidy and party dishonor. The Senate evidently can- 
not yield, and as the House appears to .be committed to 
the views taken by the President, it is difficult to see 
how there can be any important concessions on that side, 
A deadlock, therefore, is most probable, and while the 
deadlock continues business suffers. It would bea boon, 
indeed, if this proposed Tariff measure, which pleases 
nobody, could be indefinitely postponed, or killed out- 
right. ; 


lle 


A WOMAN'S VIEW OF A LABOR INQUIRY. 


It is of interest to Americans just now, when we are 
in the midst of such serious labor troubles, to learn of 
the completion of a labor inquiry in England. The 
inquiry has been prosecuted by a Royal Commission, 
which has occupied three years in investigating every 
phase of the labor question, and its report occupies no 
fewer than sixty-seven separate Blue Books, being, per- 
haps, the most voluminous on record. Of course we 
have not seen these Biue Books, and would shrink from 
a careful reading of them in this hot weather; but The 
Nineteenth Century has an article in review of them 
written by Mrs. Sidney Webb, and this is decidedly 
interesting reading. Perhaps we ought to pause a 
moment to remark upon the fact that this most intricate 
economic subject should be assigned by one of the fore- 
most English monthlies toa woman. But we remember 
that The Nineteenth Century is very partial to women, 
and in the number containing Mrs. Webb’s article there 

* are two others by members of the same sex. We do 
not so often find feminine names on the title-pages of 
other English monthlies. 

Mrs. Webb gives rather a slashing review of the work 
of the Royal Commission. She comments sarcastically 
on the voluminousness of it and on its meager recom- 
mendations, holding that the cost of the inquiry, 
amounting to a quarter of a inillion of dollars, ought to 
have produced larger results, not, indeed, in printed 
pages, but in the way of practical suggestions. We can- 
not resist the temptation to quote in this connection one 
of Mrs. Webb’s delightful paragraphs, all the more 
enjoyable because she does not hesitate to involve her- 
self in the joke she makes on the commissioners : 

“This general satisfaction with exactly what exists at 
the date of signature, coupled with total inability to adopt 
any step ever so little in advance, irresistibly reminds me 
of the occasion on which a number of conservative-minded 
ladies (among whomI[ was numbered) published in this 
very Review a protest against the alarming progress of 
women’s suffrage. The authors of the protest screwed up 
courage to approve of precisely the amount of women’s 
rights that then actually existed, including the sitting of 

. women on County Councils. But while the proof was 
being circulated for signatures a legal decision excluded 
women from the latter sphere; whereupon we promptly 
withdrew our previous approval of the innovation! A 
fellow-feeling makes me wonder whether, if Mr. Asquith 
had been driven to further emasculate his own Factory Bill, 
and if Mr. Mundella had dropped his Arbitration Bill, the 
Duke of Devonshire and his colleagues would not have re- 
peated our pretty maneuver to be abreast, yet no whit in 
front, of the times and cut out even their time residuum of 
positive recommendations ?” 

She says the result of the inquiry may all be summed 
up in this: That the commissioners ‘‘ recommend no step 
backward and practically no step forward.” She criti- 
cises the way the inquiry was conducted, saying the 
commissioners evidently regarded themselves in the 
light of expert cross-examiners, and when they had wit- 
nesses before them labored to reduce them to confusion 
by involved and metaphysical questions. The real facts 
developed are few and the number of opposing views and 
arguments introduced in the report many and over- 
whelming. The scope of the investigation was sufficiently 
broad and comprehensive; but what was specially 
wanted—an adequate diagnosis of the industrial situation 
sis not giyen, Everybody wanted to know, not men’s 
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opinions and fancies, but the facts, and these she does 
not find, at least in sufficient fullness and clearness, in 
the voluminous report. She therefore pronounces the 
inquiry a failure. 

She says the investigation into the condition of the 
agricultural laborer was thorough and satisfactory, and 
gives hearty praise also to the part of the work which 
was done by women. The Royal Commissioners called 
to their aid competent men to conduct the agricultural 
inquiry and appointed ‘‘four accomplished women” to 
look into all phases of the question of employment for 
women, and this is what Mrs. Webb says of their work : 

“Miss Orme, for instance, gives us a businesslike and 
entertaining description of the working life of the bar- 
maid, founded on personal investigation into 287 cases and 
ninety-one different establishments. Miss Clara Collet 
compiles useful tables of wages and carefully selected 
statistics wherever she goes; makes, too, detective inves- 
tigations into the prevalence of ‘ phossy jaw’ among the 
lucifer-match workers, besides lucidly describing the 
economics of the Luton straw plait industry. Miss May 
Abrahams—ap ideal factory inspector—makes sanitation, 
unhealthy processes and dangerous machinery the main 
features of her reports, having expiated the thoroughness 
of her investigation into the woolen manufacture and 
white-lead works by suffering successively from the ‘shoddy 
fever’ and ‘lead colic,’ which she describes. Miss Irwin’s 
rather ambitious essays on the course of trade in Scotland 
are, perhaps, less pertinent to the subject.” 

Mrs. Webb accuses the Commission of utterly failing 
to get at important facts with reference to the eight- 
hour question, which it evidently regarded as a most 
important subject of inquiry. She cannot find from the 
voluminous report what were the economic results in the 
large number of cases in which an eight-hour day had 
been tried, nor what effect it had upon the output and 
cost of production, nor whether wages were increased 
or decreased, nor whether a greater number of persons 
were employed, nor whether it was accompanied by the 
introduction of additional labor-saving machinery. The 
outcome, according to Mrs. Webb, leaves the question 
precisely where it was when the inquiry began three 
years ago. 

If Mrs. Webb’s judgment of the report is a fair one, 
the failure of the inquiry is very greatly to be regretted. 
While the conditions of laborin England are not the 
same precisely as those in the United Siates, we could 
have profited by an exhaustive collection and arrange- 
mentof the facts of the situation there. What the econo- 
mist and legislator most need are the exact facts of the 
labor problem, on both sides of the sea. 





Editorial Votes. 


WE are pleased to see how the Catholic press applauds 
the decision of Archbishop Satolli sustaining Bishop Wat- 
terson in his discipline against saloon-keepers.. The Cath- 
olic Union supports Bishop Watterson most heartily, and 
says if the measures be regarded as extreme it is evident 
that there is room for such measures, and gives the follow- 
ing as “two indisputable facts”; 





“(1) No attention has been paid to the Plenary Council’s rec- 
ommendation that Catholics should abandon the liquor business ; 
(2) We have more than our share of saloon-keepers.” 


The Catholic Standard, Archbishop Ryan’s organ, says 
that Satolli’s decision will serve asa “‘solemnreminder” to 
the Catholics of the whole country to observe more care- 
fully, in spirit and in letter, the decrees of the Plenary 
Council. The Pittsburg Catholic calls it a righteous de- 
cision, and says that it comes at an ‘‘opportune hour’’; 
and The Freeman’s Journal describes it as ‘‘a declaration 
of independence.’”’ We rejoice in these hearty expressions 
of the Catholic press, and still more that the number of 
Catholic papers which have agreed not to publish liquor 
advertisements has largely increased. But we must re- 
member that Rome was not built in a day, and 
the Church will not be purged of this great evil in a 
similar space of time. Here is a little incident that 
shows how difficult a matter it is to work a speedy 
reform. The Society of St. Vincent de Paul has 
a rule excluding liquor dealers, and it is known that 
the officers of the order are strongly committed to temper- 
ance principles; and yet, according to the daily papers, an 
excursion from this city last week, under the auspices of a 
branch of the society, carried an unlimited supply of beer, 
and a large number of liquor dealers had their advertise- 
ments in the Journal of the excursion. The Redemptor- 
ist Fathers, who are in charge of the particular parish to 
which this branch of the society was attached, published 
the following : 


“We tender our sincere thanks to all who have contributed to 

make this excursion successful, especially to those who have fa- 
vored us with their advertisements for the Journal. They have 
lent a helping hand in a good cause, and God will surely requite 
their kindness. We trust that all who receive this Journal may 
call upon them with the utmost confidence that they will be 
fairly dealt with.” 
We say that such incidents as this are very discouraging ; 
but they only show that the fight is to be a long fight and 
a hard fight. If persisted in, as we trust it will be, it will 
be a successful fight. 

....Gen, B. F. Tracy is given as authority for the state- 
ment that Levi P. Morton will consent to stand as the Re- 
publican candidate for Governor in this State this fall, if 
the party desires it. Of course the party desires it. His 
nomination would be equivalent to an election. By all 
means let us have ex-Vice President Morton as Governor of 
New York, 
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THE Police Board of this city has at last admitted that 
there was some truth in the charges of Dr. Charles H. 
Parkhurst. He insisted that the police authorities were 
not only not enforcing the law against disorderly houses 
but were protecting them. This was brought out very 
fully by the Lexow Investigating Committee; but the po- 
lice commissioners have now themselves dismissed one of 
the captains from the force on the same evidence that was 
given to the legislative committee. The case against Cap- 
tain Doherty was conducted for the Police Board by coun- 
sel from the office of the District Attorney, and the evi- 
dence brought out was so clear and convincing that with 
but little delay the commissioners pronounced the captain 
guilty and dismissed him from the force. Captain Doherty 
intimates that when the Lexow Committee comes together 
again he will go before it and tell all that he knows. It is 
expected, from a significant remark he made to President 
Martin at the close of his trial, that he will undertake to 
show that that official knew of some of the offenses at the 
time they took place. The next trial will be of indicted 
members of the police force. Next month the Lexow Com- 
mittee will meet again, and there is little doubt that fur- 


ther investigation will result in further shocking revela- 
tions. 


THE traditional hostility between Japan and China has 
at last broken out, and a conflict has commenced whose 
end it is impossible to forecast. Japan appears to have 
taken the initiative. Her troops have attacked the Ko- 
reans, occupied Seoul and made the King a prisoner in his 
own palace; her warships have sunk two Chinese trans- 
ports, with heavy loss of life, and both her army and navy 
reserve bave been called into service. On the other hand, 
the Chinese have succeeded in landing large numbers of 
soldiers in Korea, and a considerable army is reported to 
have crossed the northwestern frontier. They are, more- 
over, negotiating a heavy loan to furnish the sinews of 
war. Meanwhile both Governments are keeping up diplo- 
matic interviews after Oriental style. There has been no 
regular declaration of war, and statements are industri- 
ously circulated to the effect that a speedy arrangement is 
probable. It is noticeable, however, that these are mostly 
on the side of the Chinese. The Japanese seem to be 
somewhat eager for the opportunity of measuring their 
strength with their colossal, but, as they claim, unwieldy 
neighbor. Whether or not, their intense patriotism will 
survive the approaching elections, which, according to re- 
ports, the Government is dreading, is somewhat un- 
certain. There is no doubt that the first advantage will be 
with Japan by reason of the better training of her troops 
and her more efficient armament. In a long-continued 
contest the immense resources of China could hardly fail 
to tell. But wars move rapidly in these days, and decisive 
action may come speedily: Korea’s position is humiliating 
in the extreme. Aside from racial sympathies, which are 
naturally with China, the members of the reigning house 
ean scarcely look with complacency upon a neighbor who 
has shown such willingness to harbor conspirators agains t 
them; but they are helpless, and must await the outcome 
of the contest between these two empires. Meanwhile the 
rest of the world is looking on with interest and concern. 
Our trade will be seriously affected, but with England and 
Russia there may be power and prestige at stake. It is by 
po means inconceivable that the spark which people have 
been watching for so long may have been lighted on the 
Pacific Coast instead of on the Bosporus or in the Pamirs. 
We do not, however, anticipate any such result. It is sat- 
isfactory to know that in all probability the mission inter- 
ests in the three countries are in the main safe. All will 
watch intently the developments of the coming week. 


....Governor Northen says that the campaign of Miss 
Ida B. Wells, in England, was carried on at the expense of 
the agents of immigration into Western States, who have 
been trying to divert English immigration from the South. 
It is charity to Governor Northen to say that he knows 
better. Hethus may satisfy some peuple in Georgia, but 
he must have a very low opinion even of their intelligence. 
Miss Wells got her expenses in England and that is all, 
and has had to return to this country in order to earn 
something for herself. She went abroad simply to make a 
protest in the name of humanity against lynching in 
the South, and to arouse interest in the subject, and 
she has succeeded, as Governor Northen testifies. She 
made her first address in this city last Sunday, urging the 
colored people to employ detectives to get full authentic 
reports of every case of lynching for publication. 


....Sevator Caffery, in the course of his speech in the 
Senate last week, made this significant remark : 

‘* There is a subtle influence here I cannot account for,which has 

agreater power in the Senate than either or both uf the Louisiana 
Senators. I discovered sugar planters in Maryland, in New 
Jersey, in Obio, and other places where I never heard of sugar 
being produced before. It is a great discovery. The evidence 
springing from the speech of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Gorman] convinces me that sugar planting has been transferred 
from Louisiana to the three States I] have named. 
This must have been very galling to some of the Demo- 
cratic colleagues of the Louisiana Senator. The press of 
the country, independently of party, has been castigating 
them for weeks, and Mr. Caffery’s sharp lash must have 
whipped on the raw. 


.... There appears to be some truth in the report of nego- 
tiations between the Chicago University and the Columbia 
University in Washington to unite the two institutions 
under the same management. We learn that the een 
comes from the Columbia University, and we have no 
doubt that it will receive most careful consideration in 
Chicago. If the proposal can be carried out, the interest 
of both institutions would be served. It has not been 
stated yet on what conditions the Chicago University 
would be willing to enter into this new and responsible re- 
lation. Probably those conditions will be a subject of con- 
ference. 


....By a slip of the pen we mentioned Bishop Doane 
instead of Bishop Seymour as the one who had made the 
boomerang remark about the two bishops of Rome. 

_...For “ Twilight-verse of Death” read “ Twilight-verge 


of Death” in Maurice Thompson’s article ou Chénier ip 
our Jast week’s issue, 
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Religions | Sutelligence. 


THE BAPTIST YOUNG PEOPLE AT TORONTO. 


BY LEMUEL MOSS, D.D. 





THE Baptist Young People’s Union of America held its 
fourth anniversary in Toronto, Canada, July 19th to 22d. 
It would be easy to write in an enthusiastic strain about 
this gathering, and yet keep well within the limits of 
truthfulness, The attendance from abroad was very large, 
the actual registration of delegates showing 5,714 names, 
with perhaps 2,000 not registered. It was the largest dis- 
tinctively Baptist assembly ever convened on this conti- 
nent, and yet several Western delegations were much re- 
duced or wholly prevented from coming by the railroad 
strikes. The weather was almost perfect from the first 
hour to the last—cool, bright, with refreshing breezes; a 
little rain once or twice only cleared the air and lowered 
the temperature. The Massey Music Hall, which holds, 
when packed, more than five thousand people—and it was 
packed a good part of the time during the convention—has 
excellent acoustic qualities and is conveniently located. 
The public pavilion was freely tendered for overflow meet- 
ings, as were also the largest houses of worship of all Prot- 
estant denominations (except those of ‘‘ the Church’’), and 


_ were called into frequent requisition. Everybody was 


courteous, ffom the Mayor to the policeman; and the 
street car conductor and the postman made you feel that 
their happiness depended upon giving you exact and mi- 
nate answers to all questions, however dull and unappre- 
hensive the questioner might seem to be. The local com- 
mittees were admirably organized and indefatigable in 
their duties. Reporters were never more considerately 
treated, being provided with every facility, the chairman 
of the press committee (the Rev. P. C. Parker, pastor of 
the first Avenue Baptist Church) being in constant attend- 
dance to give information as to speakers, topics, etc. The 
citizens were abundant in their quiet hospitality, contrib- 
uted freely to the heavy local expenses, and turned out to 
the meetings by thousands. It would be safe to say that 
there were fifteen thousand, and perhaps there were twice 
that many, at the several services on Sunday evening. 
Toronto numbers one hundred and ninety thousand people, 
and it has neither Sunday street car nor Sunday news- 
paper. 

The Mayor, Mr. Kennedy, gave a hearty address of wel- 
come, and placed himself and the municipal officers at the 
service of the convention. He called attention to the fact 
that the Jarvis Street Baptist Church is the only religious 
body that insists upon paying taxes upon its property, he 
having recently received its check for more than five hun- 
dred dollars, in discharge of this self-imposed annual bur- 
den. These brethren thus emphasize their demand that 
the Church shall be completely independent of the State, 
holding that the remission of the municipal taxes upon 
ecclesiastical property is of the nature of State support. 
The Church has taken this position largely through the 
advocacy of Mr. D. E. Thomson, Q.C., an eminent barrister 
of the city, an honored member of that Church, who also 
gave a cordial public welcome to the young Baptists who 
gathered at Toronto. 

Thirty years ago Toronto had two Baptist churches, 
with a total membership of 431, and a property valued at 
$25,000. To-day there are sixteen churches, a membership 
of 4,381, and commodious houses of worship valued at 
$375,225. In this time the city has grown in population 
fourfold (from 47,500 to 190,000), the Baptists over tenfold, 
and their property over fifteenfold. Tothis must be added 
their fine educational institutions and endowment, nota- 
bly the munificent gifts of Mr. William McMaster (now 
deceased) a life Senator of the Dominion Parliament, and 
of Mrs. McMaster, who still lives to enjoy their fruitful 
beneficence, in the McMaster University and the Moulton 
Ladies’ College. Toronto is an attractiveand homelike city, 
beautiful for situation as the Queen of Lake Ontario, only 
a few hours from Niagara Falls on the one hand, and from 
the River St. Lawrence onthe other. The facilitiesit offers 
for pleasant excursions within the city, and around the 
city, and remote from the city, were richly enjoyed by the 
recent visitors. 

But to return to the Baptist Young Peopie’s Convention. 
The enormous program was followed with almost faultless 
fidelity, and with few failures because of absence. There 
were about one hundred and twenty numbered items, 
varying from an address of ten minutes to a sermon of an 
hour or more, besides department meetings and State ral- 
lies that were held simultaneously at different places. 
Much of the speaking was good; still more of it was per- 
haps sufficient for its temporary purpose, but not worth 
remembering or recording. It is impossible, even, to name 
the participants or to give the specific topics discussed, all 
of which were appropriate to the organization and methods 
of young people in Christian and denominational work. 
Very few of the leading educators were present; very few 
of the officials of the great missionary bodies ; very few of 
the eminent laymen; prominent pastors and editors were 
more abundant, as was proper. The meetings were largely 
conducted by the young people themselves, ministers and 
laymen. A special and fitting reception was given to the 
veteran Dr. William Ashmore, for forty-four years the effi- 
cient missionary in China. Mr. John H. Chapman, Presi- 
dent, and Dr. F. L. Wilkins, General Secretary, kept the 
meetings wellin hand. There was some good singing, and 
a chorus of about five hundred voices was under competent 
leadership and did acceptable service. 

One spectacular display, occupying three or four hours, 
calls for more particular mention. Thirty or more States 
and provinces were represented by delegations ranging 
from a dozen or less to six or seven hundred or more. 
Each delegation sat in a part of the great hall assigned to 
it, and was accompanied by a standard bearer and an 
“orator.” At a given signal the standard bearer (a lady) 
and the orator started for the platform, falling into place 
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in the procession in alphabetic order. Reaching the plat- 
form, the standard (a neat silk banner properly inscribed) 
was planted in the place prepared for it, the bearer behind 
it and the orator in front. These lines of dislay reached 
entirely across the wide platform, and quite aroused the 
immense audience that crowded every foot of the large 
auditorium. Then, at the call ofeach State or Province by 
name, the banner would wave and the orator would deliver 
his brief message of description or exhortation, dwelling 
upon some feature of his own particular field. During 
this exercise the entire delegation would rise in its placein 
the house, standing while its State was under considera- 
tion, often singing a song written for the occasion or unit- 
ing in some distinctive “ yell,” after the style well known 
among college men. The enthusiasm was boundless, and 
in the main decorous. This was called ‘‘ the salutation of 
the flags.” Afterward came the awarding of “ prize ban- 
ners,” three or four of them for excellence in prescribed 
literary work, as the Union has some of the features of the 
Chautauqua courses. 

The finances of the society for the year covered $53,000 of 
receipts and expenditures, there being something of a 
deficit. An effort was made to complete the ‘‘ Founding 
Fund” of $50,000, about $10,000 of this sum being lacking 
when the convention assembled. The effort was measura- 
bly successful, and now $1,000 only is needed. This fund 
is to pay for the organ of the society, The Baptist Union, 
and to make good other preliminary matters. It will soon 
be raised. 

And now, Cui bono? Sure enough, to what purpose is 
this expenditure of money and time and strength? If 
each delegate expended only $20—a very moderate allow- 
ance—here are over $110,000 for transportation and hotel 
bills, besides the cost to the good people of Toronto. It is 
no ill-natured or unsympathetic criticism that asks for 
some solid justification for the outlay of this large sum of 
money, when every Christian dollar is needed where it wil] 
be productive of the greatest good. 

It is somewhat to the point to answer that the very 
bringing together of such a company of young Christians 
of the same faith is worth considerable cost. All the 
United States were represented—North, East, South, 
West, and all the provinces of the Dominion of Canada. 
It was something worth while for these “heirs of the 
ages,” of diverse taste, culture and environment, but of 
common Christian aspirations and purposes, to look in 
each other’s faces, clasp each other’s hands, worship to- 
gether in praise and prayer and thanksgiving. And the 
incidental, social intercourse was quite as valuable for 
unifying and edifying influence as the formal public wor- 
ship. Oneof the Toronto daily papers very suggestively 
remarked : 

“The splendid reception recently given in London to the offi- 

cers of the United States cruiser ‘Chicago’ has undoubtedly 
done much to increase the friendly feeling between the two 
great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race. But the* Baptist Con- 
vention now being held in Toronto will have a more powerful in- 
fluence in the same direction. In the former case the classes 
were more directly affected, but in the present instance sections 
of the masses are brought into contact under the most favorable 
circumstances for the spread of a brotherly feeling.” 
That is well said; and when it is remembered that these 
Christian men and women are of necessity active in form- 
ing the best public sentiment of their several communities 
the pertinance and force of the secular journalist’s reflec- 
tion is emphatically manifest. 

It is to be regretted that some of the older and more con- 
spicuous speakers and lecturers set very bad examples to 
their younger brethren, where restraint rather than license 
was demanded. There seemed, as so often in our public 
religious assemblies, a craze for ‘“‘ funny stories,” often 
stale and irrelevant, lugged in simply for the laugh that 
was expected to follow, sometimes degrading to the 
speaker and insulting to the serious hearer, not to mention 
the deplorable irreverence. 

Itis proper, and even necessary, that the Baptists should 
organize their young people for Christian and denomina- 
tional service. It is ever to be remembered that the local 
church is the recognized unit for evangelistic activity, and 
that the fruit and purpose of all such activity is the forma- 
tion of other local churches of Christian believers. We 
cannot enlarge upon this thought here, but its statement 
goes far to explain these denominational movements 
among the young people. Interdenominational fellowship 
is good, but from the nature of the case it must be second- 
ary andsupplementary. The work of such societies as the 
Y. M.C. A. andthe Y. P. S.C. E. must be wisely appreci- 
ated and highly prized, but at best it is auxiliary and not 
primary. Soul-winning is certainly the highest service in 
which a mortal canengage, but the soul is not completely 
won until it is joined with other souls in church fellowship 
and thoroughly furnished for co-operative and effective 
activity in the same blessed service. The successful fisher- 
man must safely land his game before he can be satisfied. 
For “ the kingdom of Heaven is like a net, cast into the sea, 
and gathering together of every kind ; which, when it was 
filled, they drew up on the beach and sat down and gathered 
the good into vessels, but cast the bad away.’’ Hence the 
denomination that is honest and honorable, possessing the 
courage of its own Christian convictions, believing itself 
to be building upon the foundation of the Apostles and 
prophets, with Jesus Christ as the chief corner stone, will 
seek to organize its young people, if they must be sepa- 
rately organized at all, as integral parts of its own local 
churches, and as joint workers with all the rest of the 
membership along the great lines of denominational enter- 
prise. 

This judgment, which is at the basis of the denomina- 
tional organizations of young people, as at the basis of all 
denominational missionary and educational work, argues 
no lack of charity or Christian fraternity. It is simply 
common sense and the Christian spirit applied to matter- 
of-fact and every-day religious life. The soldier who re- 
gards himself as very loosely related to his own corps, bri- 
gade, regiment, company, who is careless as to the burnish- 
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ing of his weapons and allows his tent to be unclean and* 
in disorder ; who finds the daily drill irksome, tho fond of 
Shining on dress-parade, may be useful, possibly, for some 

purpose, but he is a poor reliance in the day of battle and 

can hardly hope “‘ to please Him who has called him to be 

a soldier.” The church and the denomination that does 

not, so far as possible, organize all its membership, old 

and young, men and women, boys and girls, for intelli- 

gent, aggressive, effective, fruitful service, is surrendering 
its commission as a leader among the Lord’s hosts, and 

must be content to see itself distanced by others who are 

more earnest in the conquest of the world for Christ. This 

argument is ample as a justification for the Baptist Young 

People’s Union, and for similar bodies in other evangelical 

denominations. Even inter-denominational co-operation 

will languish and become dissipated where it is not in- 
spired and supported by denominational vigor, coherence 

and force. To “esteem others better than ourselves” is 
right and obligatory, according to the Scripture injunc- 
tion, if done in the spirit and meaning and measure of 
Scripture ; but if we neglect our own household to lavish 
time and attenton upon other households, we are in peril, 
according to the same Scripture, of denying the faith and 
taking rank with the unbeliever. The local church and 
the Christian denomination that are weak, ignorant, 
doubtful of their professed beliefs, disintegrated in action 
and lacking in intelligent enthusiasm, without high and 
sustained purposes, and without the quickening spirit of 
God, can communicate only a feeble influence to whatever 
they touch. Virtue cannot go out of them to heal others, 

because virtue is not in them. Loyalty to Christ is ex- 
pressed in loyalty to his Church. 

It must be further said, to give the true setting and sur- 
rounding of this young people’s movement, that there is 
considerable anxiety concerning itin the minds of thought- 
ful men and women, older and younger. Not that there is 
apprehension or alarm or fear of serious miscarriage ; but 
that there is genuine concern lest results less than the 
most worthy and permanent should come out of all this 
youthful glow and enthusiasm. Enthusiasm is admirable 
and essential if it is the sign of something solid and abid- 
iug. If it is simply froth and sentiment and undisciplined 
and undirected impulse, it is only mischievous and hurt- 
ful, ‘full of sound and fury, signifying nothing.’’ The 
dress parades of these public conventions are of great value 
if they bear witness to the rigor and discipline of the camp, 
and to the fidelity of the soldier in his obscure but respon- 
sible service. Speechmakiny is not always a means of 
grace. Self-conceit is a very poor substitute for the homely 
and heroic qualities of unremitting fidelity and patient 
continuance in well-doing. Steam, to be of any value in 
an engine, must be compelled to pass through the cylinder 
and applied to useful work. True consecration is a very 
quiet virtue. 

There is no need for alarm, but there isa call to thought- 
ful consideration. The young people will soon be the older 
people, inheriting the opportunities and responsibilities 
which must of necessity be transmitted to them. To be 
sufficient for that day they must be wise and faithful now. 
There is ‘‘an assured confidence,’ born of ignorance and 
numbers and temporary heat and noise, that is apt to col- 
lapse when the day of trial comes. As one New Jersey 
pastor, conspicuous in this movement, said at Toronto, in 
phrase expressive if not felicitous: ‘‘An ounce of solid 


home work is worth more than a pound of convention en- | 


thusiasm.” If that spirit prevails the peril will be small, 
and the presence of danger will be a constant incentive to 
prayer for divine guidance, an intelligent study of God’s 
Word, and a stedfast devotion to Christian service. ‘‘ Loy- 
alty to Christ” is the motto of the Baptist Young People’s 
Union. They will prove increasingly true to it. The great 
convention at Toronto is the prophecy of all best things. 
The convention next year will be in Baltimore. 
TORONTO, CaNsDA, 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


A LETTER from Abraham Juarez, Secretary of the 
Standing Committee of the Genera] Synod of the Mexican 
Episcopal Church, has been published in response to criti- 
cisms, which we have recently summarized, of Bishop 
Riley for exercising his episcopal functions in Mexico, con- 
trary to his promise to the Mexican Commission of the 
House of Bishops, which has the oversight of that Church. 
Mr. Juarez insists that Bishop Riley has the right to re- 
deem the solemn promise which he made at his consecra- 
tion and exercise his episcopal functions. He insists that 
Bishop Riley's resignation was never canonically accepted, 
and, therefore, never had any force. 








....Christian people who spend any length of timein 
Europe are often somewhat at a loss with regard to church 
attendance. In almost every important center there are 
Evangelical churches of various denominations ; but they 
are not always widely known, and it is sometimes difficult 
to learn the full facts as to the provision for public wor- 
ship. In Paris and Berlin the Americau chapels are well 
known. In Dresden where there is an English and Ameri- 
can colony, chiefly American, of about 3,000 people, com- 
paratively few have known of the Presbyterian church, 
which is rather a union church under the care of the Rev. 
J. Davis Bowden, one of the most eloquent preachers on 
the Continent. The Church has no distinctive church 
building, but meetsina hall, and earnestly calls for the 
support of all Christian Americans who spend a time in 
that city. 

....One of the district meetings having elected a woman 
to represent it in the annual conference of the Wesleyan 
Methodist body in England, the question of the right of 
women to sit in that body was raised at its recent session. 
When Miss Dawson, who was the delegate in question, took 
her seat, attention was called to her presence and a motion 
was made that the matter of her right to sit be referred to 
acommittee. The Rev. Hugh Price Hughes opposed the 
motion and iusisted upon the right of women to sit in the 
conference. Miss Dawson was not deprived of her seat, 
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but a motion was adopted instructing chairmen of district 
meetings not to accept the nominations of women as rep- 
resentatives until the whole question should have been de- 
cided by the conference. Bishop Andrews was present and 
addressed the conference as a fraternal delegate from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in the United States. 


_...The Berlin Caurch Building Society, organized only 
five years ago, for the purpose of supplying the churchless 
hordes of the German capital with houses of worship, has 
been doing a phenomenal work. At the recent annual 
meeting it was reported that, starting out with only 20,000 
marks, the society has expended in these years 16,000,000 
marks in the erection of churches. Fifteen new edifices 
have been erected, and probably seven more will be dedi- 
cated this year , while eight more have been begun, mak- 
ing a total of thirty new churches erected by private Chris- 
tian enterprise during five years in Berlin. This certainly 
does not look as tho German Protestanism were dead or 
had degenerated into formalism. It was thought when 
the society was organized that forty new churches would 
be needed. Forthree-fourths of these provision had been 
made; but it is thought that the society cannot discon- 
tinue until fully fifty have been built. The society has been 
fortunate in securing as its liberal patroness, the Empress, 
whose deep piety has been the inspiration of the work. 
The Emperor himself has frequently and liberally con- 
tributed, the wealthy men of Berlin following his example. 
The grandest of these churches is the Emperor Wilhelm 
Memorial Church, costing 2,340,050 marks, of which sum 
the royal family had contributed 23,000 aud the Emperor 
has receutly again added 30,000. The entire sum, with the 
exception of 150,000 marks, has been secured. The date of 
dedication has been set for the first of September, 1895. 
Te church will be one of the finest on the Continent. The 
President of the Church Building Society is Count Mir- 
bach. 


....From the comparative summary of the Presbyterian 
Chureh jast issued by Dr. W. H. Roberts, stated clerk, we 
gather the following facts: During six years the number 
of synods has grown from 29 to 31, the presbyteries from 
211 to 223, ministers from 5,936 to 6,641, ordinations from 
226 to 261, installations from 437 to 488; the number of 
pastoral dissolutions has remained almost the same—361 
and 864,so0 also the number of ministers received from 
other denominations is exactly the same—105; there has 
been an increase in the eldership from 23,259 to 25,859, in 
the churches from 6,727 to 7,387. The number of churches 
organized, however, has fallen steadily from 236 to 168. 
The additions on profession of faith were 74,826, against 
55,255 in 1889 and 59,660 last year ; the number of communi- 
cints has advanced from 753,749 to 895,997, and the number 
of Sunday-school scholars from 843,188 to 951,199. The 
amount of contributions for the past year for home mis- 
. sions was $977,823, a falling off of about $50,000 from last 
year, but about the same as through 1891 and 1892; foreign 
missions touched their highest point in 1893, when the 
contributions were $849,355. Thislast year they were $745,- 
794, a falling off of considerably over $100,°00; education 
als» has shown a decrease from $170,800 last year (slightly 
above the average of the preceding years), to $107,134; 
church erection has fallen from $318,666 last year to $172,- 
732—$100,000 less even than in 1889; donations for work for 
the freedmen, $105,743, were more nearly what they have 
been forthe previous five years; aid for colleges received 
$185,676, about the average of the preceeding years, except 
last year, when it was £261,835; the total contributions of 
the Church for the past year were $14,012,127, less than in 
previous years, except 1889, when they were $12,902,829, 


....The fourth summer Bible and Trainiag School, con- 
ducted by the International Committee of Young Women’s 
Christian Associations for the young women of the Cen- 
tral Western States, was held at Y. M. C. A. camp, Lake 
Geneva, Wis., July 4th-17th. Altho the great strike came 
just in time to prevent many from attending, there were 
159 present, representing a large number of college and 
city Associations in fifteen States, the extremes being New 
York, Colorado, Missouri and Minnesota. Two Bible 
courses were presented. Prof. W. W. White, of Moody’s 
Institute of Chicago, conducted the inductive study of the 
Acts and the Pauline Epistles, and Mr. L. M. Messer, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Y. M.C. A., Chicigo, taught the class 
for personal workers, the subject being The Holy Spirit 
and His Relation to the Personal Worker. The former 
study was suggestive rather than exhaustive, but was 
exceedingly valuable on account of its presentation of 
practical methods for personal biblical research. The lat- 
ter was intensely practical, and took up not only the Bible 
topic but also a study of actual cases presented by mem- 
bers of the class. Various conferences concerning the 
four departments of the Association, viz., City, College, 
Missionary and State, were conducted by prominent 
Association workers. One hour each day was devoted 
to the study of the history and principles of the Interna- 
tional Association, which was presented in the form of 
lectures by Mrs. Wm. Boyd, Kansas City, Mo., formerly 


General Secretary of the International Committee. The 
afternoons were devoted to athletics and recreation, aud 
the evenings to platform addresses by men and women of 
prominence in various lines of Christian work. One of 
these was Mrs. Lucy Rider Meyer, Superintendent of the 
Missionary Training School and Deaconess’s Home, of 
Chicago She eevee: most earnestly for the consecration 
of the lives of young women to definite Christian work. 
She voiced the cali of God and the cry from our great cities 
for young women of consecrated talents. Chancellor 
McDowell, of Denver University, gave three addresses on 
Redemption, Obedience, and the Divine Approval. Ma- 
dame Sorabji Cavallier, of India, who was prominent in the 
religious congresses in Chicago, brought a new stimulus to 
missionary work and made India real for the first time, to 
many. The Rev. Frank White, Burlington, la., gave a 
talk on the Land of the Rising Sun, and its great needs. 
Dr. Parkhurst, of Chicago, preached twice, and Mrs. Wes- 
ley Fisk Smith, of New York, was most helpful in personal 
counsel to the young women. The spiritual influence was 
always prominent, and many left the place endued with 
power by the baptism of the Holy Ghost and determined 
to ‘‘ work hard and not refuse God anything.” 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all rolumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 





AN HOUR IN A FAMOUS LABORATORY. 


BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS. 








IN the year 1623 two of the most valuable works in the 
English language, the one for its reality of power, the 
other for its possibility of development, were published 
in London. They were the ‘‘ First Folio of Shakespeare” 
and the firat English Dictionary. The work of Mr. P. C. 
Cockeram, the dictionary maker, ‘‘to enable ladies and 
gentlemen to a speedy attaining of an elegant perfection 
of the Englishtongue,” was undoubtedly-held in higher 
esteem than that of the dramatist, albeit it omitted 
hundreds of words used by the myriad-minded poet. 

Two hundred and seventy-one years have intervened, 
and the dictionaries succeeding Mr. Cockeram’s proto- 
morphic effort have been legion, but with two notable 
exceptions, the works of Dr. Samuel Johnson and Noah 
Webster, have laid no claim to originality. 

That we are living in a new era is evidencei by the 
fact that there are to-day four great dictionaries in the 
progress of making whose advancement is eagerly 
watched by every scholar. These are the German Dic- 
tionary of Professor Grimm, begun ia 1835, the French 
work of M. Renan, who at the start asked our sweet pa- 
tience until the twenty-second century, the Dic‘ionary 
of Greek roots by Dr. Strong, who recently announce d 
that he should need for his task one hundred and sixty- 
nine years from his sixty-third birthday, in 1893, and the 


new English Dictionary, whose c2lebration of the com- ' 


pletion of the letter ‘‘C” on the principle that ‘‘a verse 
may find him who a sermon flies” has met us at every 
turn in the clever doggerel : 
** Wherever the English speech has spread, 
And the Union Jack flies free, 
The news will be gratefully, proudly read, 
That you’ve conquered your ABC! 
But I fear it will come 
Asashock to some 
That the sad result must be, 
That your’e taking to dabble ani diw le and doze 
To dullvess and dumps, and (worse than those) 
To danger and drink, 
And—shocking to think— 
To words that begin with a d——” 

The public will bs delighted to learn that the danger- 
ous ‘‘ D” has been safely passed, and ‘‘ E” as well is now 
in press. 

It was the writer’s happy privilege, a few months 
since, as the guest of Dr. Murray, to be *‘ personally 
conducted” through the famous laboratory and to hear 
from his own lips the story of its inception and develop- 
ment. 

Here is not a second Dr. Johnson, but, as a student of 
words, a greater than he, a gentle-mannered, large-souled, 
thoughtful scholar with commanding figure, long, white, 
flowing beard and that look of gentle patience io the 


“drooping eyes that ever come of working at a noble and 


difficult task with steady persistence. 

‘* The idea,” said the Doctor, ‘‘of a great new English 
dictionary is by no means my own, but should be ac- 
credited to Archbishop Trench, who, in 1857, read a 
paper in the Philological Society of London, presenting 
the need of a dictionary that would treat with equal 
care all English words, presenting their derivations, 
transitions, development or corruptions according to in- 
dividual history.” The archbishop proposed only a sup- 
plement, however, to fill in the gaps of the dictionary 
already in use: but when the word-search began, largely 
through the efforts of Herbert Coleridge, Frederic V. 
Furnivall and Professor Skeat, it was discovered that no 
supplement would be adequate; the work was then, in 
1879, more formally organized, and placed under the 
supervision of Dr. Murray; of Oxford. Readers and 
writers on both sides of the Atlantic were enlisted, all 
the material was trans‘erred to the editor-in-chief, and 
the Clarendon Press engaged for the publication. 

The center where the contributions of the hundreds of 
readers are gathered for examination and reference is 
well known in*Oxford as the Scriptorium. It stands in 
the garden of Dr. Murray’s private residence, and at 
first glance looks not unlike an ordinary garden con- 
servatory. The structure is one story in hight, not more 
than thirty or forty feet in length, and, as a safeguard 
from fire as well as to preserve an equal temperature, is 
intrenched like a mimic castle with a deep ditch. 

As one enters, the light falls from the roof on long 
reading tables and elevated desks heaped with dictionary 
material in immediate use; the sides of the room are 
pigeon-holed after the fashion of an American post 
office, for the reception of illustrative quotations each 
under its appropriate letter. One looked with a single 
glance on three millions of quotations to be assured 
that two millions had already been removed to the press 
warehouses. 

On the table, open dictionaries and glossaries revealed 
a very carnival of languages. Dr. Murray is no Don 
Armado who ‘‘ has been at a great feast of languages 
and stolen the scraps,” but he has prepared the feast 
himself, and his table, like that of Chauc2r’s Frankeleyn 
‘‘ stands always dormaunt in the hall.” He kindly se- 
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lected one word, it was the word “ cuirass,” on which 
he was then at work, showing all the treatment it must 
receive as it made its painful progress to the Clarendon 
Press ; it was like listening toa bit of interesting biog- 
raphy. 

A thousand men in England and five hundred in 
America keep the seven writers in the Scriptorium sup- 
p-ied with material. 

In the course of his undertaking, Dr. Murray has col- 
lected a library of dictionaries that area fortune of them- 
selves. None was more interesting than a rare copy of 
Blount’s ‘‘ Glossographia,” the second English Dictionary, 
published in 1656, in which the compiler announces in 
his preface that his book “is chief#y for the more know- 
ing women and the less knowing mer,” thus plainly 
showing that the seventeenth century professed man of 
letters scorned to ask aid of the dictionary. Dr. Murray 
regrets the word dictionary, which he said applied prop- 
erly to a book of phrases, as the Dickens’ Dictionary, or 
the Dic:ionary of London, and affirmed that vocabulary 
is the proper term to apply to his work. 

A valuable collection of autograph letters, among 
which were letters from Tennyson, George Eliot and 
many Oxford and Cambridge Professors, is one of the 
pleasant perquisites of this arduous task. 

George Eliot’s note referred to a word used years ago 
in ‘“‘ Romola” for which she did not like to feel responsi- 
ble as far as its future in the dictionary was concerned. 
I think the word was “ adust.”’ 

It will take about thirty parts, it is premised, to com- 
plete the work ; but it is to be remembered that while 
the public has only the dictionary to ‘“‘D” in hand, much 
of the remainder is completed and the first four letters 
of the alphabet represent at least one-quarter of the 
labor, so greatly do the number of words beginning with 
A, B, C and D, exceed most of the following letters ; for 
instance, D:, Murray. remarked that the letter ‘‘C” com- 
prised more words than the nine letters J, K. Q, U, V. 
W, X, Y, Z, taken together. The completion of ‘‘D” 
and ‘*E” has already followed hard after ‘‘C”; and the 
master of languages said he looked forward to the end 
of the century as the possible date of his completed task. 

At present the English Press is interested in the treat- 
ment of ‘‘ Evil” and *‘ Evolution,” by this New English 
Dictionary on Historical Principles. The study of the 
for.ner leads us back to the original form ‘“‘ exceeding 
due measure” and pairs curiously with the old Greek 
motto, ‘‘ Mydév ayav,” which was at once creed and motto, 

41. ‘* Naught in excess.” 
(2. * Do nothing too much;:” 

Did the new Dictionary accomplish naught else, the 
revival of philology that has accompanied its publication 
by numbers would of itself be an incalculable good ; and 
when one adds to this the definite advantage to posterity 
of an accurate representation of the English language of 
the Victorian Age, he would be unpatriotic indeed who 
did not wish Dr. Murray and his co-laborers godspeed ! 

OxfoRD, ENGLAND 
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RECENT CLASSICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


The First Four Boots of Xenophon’s Anabasis, with 
Notes, etc. Edited by W. W. Goudwin and J. W. White, 
of Harvard University. (Ginn & Company, Boston, 1894. 
$1.25.) The new edition of the ‘‘Anabasis” by Professors 
Goodwin and White has been awaited with interest for 
some time. It is a fine specimen of book-making for 
schools, and may be reckoned an improvement on the old 
edition, tho with certain qualifications. The Introduction, 
written by Mr. White, treats of historical and military 
matters, which are eliminated from the Notes. The text 
is based on that of Hug, tho the editors claim a certain in- 
dependence of Hug’s authority. The text, following 
Kelsey and Zenos, is divided into paragraphs with head- 





‘ings in Englisb, an innovation which will certainly help 


beginners to keep the thread of the story. Thetypography 
is much better than that of the old edition. Here and 
there alterations have been made in the notes in the inter- 
est of accuracy and clear statement, ard some additional 
notes have been inserted. The cutting down of the notes 
is not always a gain, for sometimes brevity is attained at 
the expense of clearness. The editors have cut out from 
the notes everything that relates to history and antiqui 
ties, and make frequent reference to the Introduc- 
tion and Lexicon. This is by no means an improvement, 
and is of a piece with the short-sightedness which makes 
the student waste time in referring to notes in the back of 
the book. Few boys will heed a ‘ see Introduction §10,” or 
a ‘*‘see Lexicon.” In short, the notes in their present form 
are not so helpfal and instructive to the novice as 
those of the old edition. The map attached to the volume 
is antiquated and misleadiug. The Preface says that it is 
copied chiefly from Kiepert’s map in Rehdantz’s ‘‘ Anab- 
asis.”” The word chiefly would seem to imply that the 
editors have made changes. Perhaps they have, but at 
any rate the results of the investigations of the last fifteen 
years along the route of the Ten Thousand have not been 
utilized by them, else, e g.,in the Lexicon under Kepayédv 
ayopé we should not read: “It was the later Trajanopolis, 
modern Uschak”’ (German spelling!). In point of fact 
Ushak is not Trajonopolis, and is miles away from Ak- 
monia, the site of Kspauévayopd, If Boston can be said to 
be near Massachusetts, then the statement under Kaiorpou 
rediov—*A city of Phrygia, near Bulwudun”’ 
(correct Bolowodun) may be justified. The Lexicon has 
been compiled by-Professors White and Morgan. For a 
careful study. of the ‘SAnabasis”’ it is better than Crosby’s. 
In the recasting the articles have often become longer. 
Etymological matter has been excluded from the Lexicon 
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and added at the end of the book in the shape of 124 groups 
of related words. These groups are admirable and instruc- 
tive to the student, if he can be induced to study them; 
but students are lazy, and if they do not find the etymol- 
ogy in the Lexicon they will probably not search further. 


\ The illustrations in the Lexicon are not always good, and 


are mostly taken ati second or third hand; e¢g., from 
Rich or Guhl and Koner (old edition). Itis a pity tbat in 
this day of processes we should be put off with anything 
short of the best attainable. It may also be questioned if 
the proper place for illustrations is not in the body of the 
text, asisithe case in Wallace’s edition. In spite of some 
minor defects the book is the best in the market. 

Thucydides, Book Tél. Edited on the Basis of the 
Classen-Steup edition. By C. F. Smith, of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. (Ginn & Co., Boston, 1894. 31.75.) This new vol- 
ume of the College Series of Greek Authors will be wel- 
comed by college men. The series is already well known 
and is admirably adapted to the needs of American col- 
leges. In the main the books of the series are translations 
of the best German editions, tho the editors have usually 
reserved to themselves some degree of independence in 
adapting the notes to American needs. Professor Smith’s 
edition of Book VII of Thucydides, as well as his studies 
in Thucydides, have made him the proper man to do the 
editing of the Classen-Steup Thucydides, and the present 
volume bears abundant evidence of his careful scholar- 
ship. The book itself is beautiful and does honor to the 
publishers, both text and notes being in clean, handsome 
type. An admirable feature of both the Greek and Latin 
Series, published by Ginn & Company, is that the notesand 
text are on the same page. The valuable critical notes 
of the Classen-Steup edition appear in an appendix at the 
end of the volume, and bring the citations of important 
Thucydidean literature nearly up to date. Full tho these 
notes be they have been considerably compressed. 

The Philoctetes of Sophocles. Edited by F. P. Graves, 
of Tufts College. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston, 
New York and Chicago. 1893. $1.00) ‘‘ The Philoctetes of 
Sophocles”’ has been treated in stepmotherly fashiou in 
American colleges, and undeservedly so. It is hoped that 
the present edition, by Professor Graves, may be the be- 
ginning of better things. It isan independent creation, 
and not atranslation from the German, as is the case with 
the books in the ‘College Seriesof Greek Authors,’’ tho the 


* textis based on that of Schneidewin-Nauck (1887). The 


editor makes no claims to originality, and yet he has con- 
sulted the facsimiles of the Laurentian manuscripts in 
Columbia College and Harvard University, and has made 
numerous changes in the text of Schneidewin-Nauck, iu 
order the nearer to approach the reading of the Laurentian 
manuscript. These rejected readings, and the variations 
from the Laurentian manuscripts are given at the buttom 
of the page. The'edition is intended for a text-book ; the 
notes are short and references to grammars are infrequent; 
but explanations of many terms, figures of speech and 
technical expressions are given in the notes. ‘he admir- 
able metrical introduction follows the lead of Jebb in his 
“Sophocles” in giving the student anelementary outline of 
meter in general, but with especial refereuce to the ** Phil- 
octetes,’’ The bare rhythmical schemes usual in most text- 
books are devoid of meaning to the average student, and 
make him see lions in the way where there should be none. 
The awe felt by most students in the presence of a choral 
passage would give place to delight if all editions of trage 
dies were supplied with plain elementary introductions to 
meter ; for as yet there is no simple text-book on meter. 
That of Schmidt, translated by White, requires too much 
hard thinking, and needs recastingin almost every par- 
ticular. The metrical schemes of Schmidt are followed in 
this edition, and rightly. The book is beautiful, asindeed 
is all the typographical work of J. S. Cushing & Co. 

Euripides Bacche. Edited with Introduction and 
Notes, by A. H. Cruickshank, of Oxford. (Clarendon 
Press, Oxford; American Publishers, Macmillan & Co., 
New York. 1893. $1.00.) This brilliant tragedy of Euripi- 
des, which sonic regard as the best of his works, has been 
edited in recent years by Sandys and Tyrrell, in Great 
Britain, and by Beckwith in the ‘ College Series of Greek 
Authors,” xo that there was really no call for this edition. 
It happens. that there are only two manuscripts of the 
“Bacche,” a fact which makes the textual criticism of the 
play easy. The editor has inserted many of the various 
readings into the notes in order to present the main prin- 
ciples of textual criticism to the beginner. It may be de- 
nied that the beginner should busy himself with textual 
criticism at all, and if he should, then why not give him 
the entire apparatus. The editor has actually done this 
with the scholia and glosses on the play, all of which nave 
been incorporated into the Notes. This was easy, as the 
scholia are few. The Notes are short and exhibit no supe- 
riority over those of previous editions. Sandy’s Notes, on 
the contrary, are a veritable storehouse of information. 
The appendix on the Meters is very poor and antiquated, 
but the short Introduction to the book is suggestive. 

An Inductive Greek Primer. By W.R. Harper and C. 
F. Castle, of the University of Chicago. (American Book 
Company, New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. $1.25.) 
This volume, as the title indicates, is adapted to the needs 
of youthful pupils; while the Inductive Greek Method is 
designed for students of riper years. It is based upon the 
first eight chapters of the ‘‘ Anabasis” of Xenophon, and 
gives work for one school year. It plunges in medias rcs 
at once, and begins the study of the Greek text without 
any preliminary knowledge whatever of either accidence 
or syntax. The difficulties of the situation are appalling. 
The method is laborious, and requires the closest, most 
painstaking application on the part of the student-and 
extreme alertness on the part of the teacher, qualities that 
are rarely found either in pupil or teacher. ‘The authors 
do not think so, however, but claim that the method will 
make “the study of Greek less a task and more a work of 
love.”’ Even under the most ideal vircumstances, even with 
an alert and consecrated teacher, this will hardly be true, 
and ordinarily the reverse will be found t» be true. Diffi- 
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culties are encountered on the very first page of the “‘ Ana- 
basis” which it is simply impossible to explain to the boy 
or man who knows nothing of the rudiments of Greek syn- 
tax; e. g., ¢ émiBovdebor and O¢ aroxrevov, And, sure 
enough, upon reference to the lessons in which these 
phrases are treated, we find very unsatisfactory informa- 
tion. or else none at all. And yet, in the ‘‘Suggestions to 
Pupils” they are warned “never to leave a word until it 
has been thoroughly mastered.” This is ideal advice, and 
ought to be heeded always. But it is not possible ; and if 
the student is compelled to postpone the thorough mas- 
tery of ¢ émcBovdebor and o¢ droxrevov until some future 
time, the fault is not Mr. Castle’s; but it lies in the fact 
that the student cannot possibly attain to a thorough 
mastery of these two phrases in the present state of his 
knowledge. But the Method breaks down at once, because 
it attempts the impossible. The many Methods—the In- 
ductive Method, the Natural Method, or what not—that 
have been hurled at the public of recent years, must neces- 
sarily fail. They make too severe demands on both pupil 
and teacher. In fact, they depend upon the personal equa- 
tion, the personality of the teacher; and while a good 
teacher will be successful with the Inductive Method (as 
he would be with any Method, or even without a Method), 
still most teachers will make dismal failures of it. In 
short, there is no royal road to the hight on which dwells 
the knowledge of Greek ; else there would be more going 
up. Mr. Castle has done much loving work on the book, 
and has displayed real ability in its elaboration. There is 
much that is fascinating and suggestive to teachers in the 
book and the Method. But for all that, it must be rejected 
—as must all the other Methods—by all who donot wish 
to worship at the shrine of superficiality. These words are 
not personal, but are prompted by the belief that it is high 
time for some one to have the courage to speak a plain 
word of warning against the Inductive Method and all the 
‘rest of them. 

Exercises in Greck Prose Composition based on Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, Books I-IV, together with Inductive 
Studies in the Use of the Greek Modes, based on Xeno- 
phon'’s Anabasis, BookIV. By W.R. Harper and C. F. 
Castle, of Chicago University. (American Book Com- 
pany. New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 75 cents.) This 
book is divided into three parts : the first part, containing 
exercises for written translation, is based on the first four 
books of the ‘‘ Anabasis’’; the second part, containing 
exercises for val translation, is based on the first three 
books of the **Anabasis’’; the third part, containing in- 
ductive studies in the uses of the modes, is based on the 
fourth book of the ‘* Anabasis. The third part, covering 
only seventeen pages, is the best and most serious part of 
the book. Parts I and II may be used with advantage in 
connection with the reading of the ‘‘ Anabasis,” tho the 
sentences have been concocted at random without reference 
tothe inculcation of syntactical principles. This is a seri- 
ous defect, for much depends upon the complete mastery 
of the principles of syntax at an early stage. It is fatuous 
to hope for the ability to read and enjoy Greek literature 
without a pat familiarity with the English equivalent, say, 
of any given conditional or temporal sentence both in direct 
and indirect discourse. This can be gained most easily by 
frequent and long-continued exercises in translating from 
English into Greek. The authors are in the main right in 
their belief that Greek Prose Composition is not to be 
sought for its own sake ; and yet it must not be abandoned 
until a late stagein the career of the student. As amental 
drill it takes high rank, for it trains the young into habits 
of clear thinking and of that careful attention to details 
which is so important a factor in all success in life. 

The Beginner's Greek Composition, based mainly upon 
Xenophon’s Anahasis Book I. By W. C. Collar and M. G. 
Daniell. (Ginn & Company, Boston. 1893. 75 cents.) In 
some respects this book is similar to the last; it contains 
exercises for both oral and written translation in the pro- 
portion of three to one. Like the last, too, it is based on 
the ipsissima verba of Xenophon, and the principle of con- 
tinuity in the exercises is insisted upon. At the end of the 
book a few independent exercises are given, in order to en- 
able the learner to reproduce an original which he has not 
seen. The plan of the book is a grod cne. The grammar 
is studied systematically in connection with the three oral 
exercises, and the written translation serves as a general 
review of the principles of syntax, that occur in the pas- 
sage upon which the exercises are based. Notes are ap- 
pended to each exercise, calling attention to correspond- 
ences and differences between Latin and Greek. Such 
comparison is valuable and aids ia the acquisition of both 
languages. The book is for beginners, and the exercises 
are easy. 

Catullus, Edited by E. T. Merrill, of Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. (Ginn & Company, Boston, 1893. $1.50.) This vol- 
ume belongs to the ‘* College Series of Latin Authors,” and 
does real honor to American scholarship. America is so 
far from the libraries in which are deposited the manu 
scripts of Latin and Greek authors that we have become 
accustomed to see American editors accept at second hand 
the text from European (mostly German) editors. Mr. 
Merrill’s book is an honorable exception and points the 
way for future editors, He has prepared the text with 
great care upon the conviction that only Codex G (Sanger- 
manensis) and Codex O (Oxontensis) are of ultimate au- 
thority in determining the’ reading of Codex V 
(Veronensis). This latter Codex was discovered in 965 A.D., 
was then lost, and rediscovered at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. G and O are copies of V, which has 
since been lost. Mr. Merrill has collated Codex O himself 
in the Bodleian Library, but for the readings of G, he has 
depended upon the published collations of Baehrens, Ellis 
and Schwabe. In an appendix he gives a complete and per- 
fected collation of O. The excellent Introduction gives the 
poet’s life and character, his relations with men and women 
of the day, and concludes with an account of the meters 
used by Catullus. A facsimile of a page of Codex O serwes 
as a frontispiece, The notes and indices are admirable, and 
the book should be welcomed warmly by college men. 
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Livy, Books XXI and XXIF. Edited with Introduction 
and Notes by J. B. Greenough, of Harvard, and Tracy 
Peck, of Yale. (Ginn & Company, Boston, 1893. 81.35.) 
This volume, like the last, belongs to the ‘‘ College Series 
of Latin Authors.’’ Its scope and method are the same as 
were set forth in the Preface to Books I and II of Livy by 
Professor Greenough. The book is intended for freshmen. 
who are still engaged in learning to read Latin. The com- 
mentary, therefore, aims to stimulate the student and aid 
him in forming the habit of reading Latin as Latin. The 
two books of Livy edited in this volume are of great his- 
torical importance, as they give an account of the conflict 
between Rome and Carthage. The text is based upon 
Luch’s recension of the ‘ Codex Puteanus” and its best 
copies, This Codex dates back to the sixth century 
and is now preserved in Paris. Tne editors do not repro- 
duce in this book the vagaries and inconsistencies of the 
manuscript spellings, but in their spelling they are wise in 
following the authority of inscriptions and the statements 
of Roman grammarians. The typographical work of this 
book and of the’ Catullus,’”’ mentioned above, is by J. S. 
Cushing & Co., and it is a comfort to handle them. 

Velleius Paterculus, Book I1, Chapters XLI-CXXX1I. 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by F. E. Rockwood, 
of Bucknell University. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
Boston, New York and Chicag>. 1893. $1.00.) This is one 
of the volumes of the ‘‘ Student’s Series of Latin Classics.” 
Velleius Paterculus is little known, or, perhaps it were 
better to say, is unknown in Americau Colleges. But the 
elective system, along with many and serious evils, has 
made it possible to widen the range of Latin studies, and 
thus offers an opportunity for the reading of an author 
who tells the story of the most interesting periods of Ro- 
man history. With this in view, Professor Rockwood has 
selected for presentation that part of the work of Velleius 
Paterculus, which deals with the Civil War and the reigns 
of Augustus and Tiberius. The text is that of Halm 
(1876), with only eighteen exceptions, in which the read- 
ings of other editors are preferred. In the Notes the de- 
partures of Velleius from strict classical usage are point- 
ed out and the attention of the student is called to those 
peculiarities of style which assign him a place in the 
Silver Age of Latinity. Unfortunately the ‘“Student’s 
Series ” does not follow the lead of the ‘‘ College Series ”’ 
in putting text and notes on the same page. There can be 
no excuse for this nowadays, especially in a book not in- 
tended for very beginners. The Introduction treats of the 
life of Velleius, of his language and style and of the text. 

The Seventh Book of Virgil’s Aineid. Edited for the 
use of schools by William C. Collar, of the Roxbury Latin 
School. (Ginn & Company, Boston, 1893. 50 cents.) This 
book comprises text, notes, word groups and vocabulary, 
the whole being preceded by a preface, two maps, and the 
story of Books I-VII of the ‘“‘ueid.”” The Notes are of little 
value, and the book will hardly fiud a wide acceptance. In 
itself it is harmless, but the views advanced by Mr. Collar 
in regard to the editing of classical authors are dangerous. 
Every one will agree with him that the stident should be 
taught to penetrate the meaning and catch the spirit of 
the author. But Mr. Collar proposes to do it without Ssn- 
tax, without reference to grammars, and without any help 
in the notes on points of mythology, history, geography 
and antiquities, all of which, in his opinion, should be left 
to the intelligent teacher or the pupil himself; while the 
editor should emphasize ‘‘ the study of words, the acquisi- 
tion of a vocabulary, and the development of power to un- 
ders’and and translate.’’? The editor should do all that, 
but he should do more. One of his chief functions is to do 
precisely what Mr. Collar would deny him; he should bea 
real, helpful guide to the struggling student, and keep 
from him nothing whatever that will aid him to penctrate 
the meaning and catch the spirit of the author. Sight read- 
ing is not a panacea for allills; its value is secondary, not 
primary ; it helps to give the student poise and self-posses- 
sion, because it reveals to him his power and attainments. 
But there is an element of danger in it, too—the danger of 
careless, slovenly thought—the danger of superficiality 
and half-education. The theory that the literature of Rome 
or Greece may be enjoyed and assimilated by the slovenly, 
that one can penetrate the meaning and catch the spirit of 
the author without knowledye of a very definite kind, is a 
huge mistake: it is talking to the galleries, and pandering 
to popularity and sciolisin. 

A First Book in Latin. By H. Tuell and H. N. Fowler. 
(Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston, New York and Chica- 
go. $1.00.) This volume belongs to the ‘‘ Students’ Series 
of Latin Classics,” and is based on the first four books of 
Ceesar’s ‘‘Gallic War.”’ It contains a vocabulary of about 
seven hundred words. Nearly every word that Cesar uses 
six or more times is made use of in the paradigms, illustra- 
tions and sentences, so that when the student comes to 
read Cesar, he will find himself on ground that has become 
familiar in his preliminary studies. The plan is a good 
one, and the book ought to find acceptance. 
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RECENT MATHEMATICAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


The Science of Mechanics. <A Criticaland Historical 
Exposition o1 its Principles, By Dr. Erost Mach, Pro- 
fessor of Physics in the University of Prague. Translated 
by Thomas J. McCormack. (The Open Court Pub. Co., 
Chicago, 111.) The purpose of this work is to give a clear, 
broad conception of mechanics as a physical science, by 
tracing the fundamental principles from their inception to 
their present accepted form. Dr. Mach emphasizes 
“econowy of thought” as a prime purpose in sciencé; ob- 
jects s‘renuous!y to what he calls the ‘‘ metaphysical view,”’ 
and limits proper discussion to the actual facts. Dr. Mach 
protests against the consideration of particulars without 
regard to the whole, as well as that of the mass, neglecting 
the specific facts. Thereis a positive statement of inten- 
tion to avoid mathematics, yet a distinctly mathematical 
phrase sometimes occurs: as—p. 369 ‘infinitely adjacent 
neighboring path,’’ which would seem to mean an imme- 
diately adjacent. path. There are evidences, tho not ob- 
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trusive, that the author is a materialist. Witness (p. 467) 
his conclusion as to the result of future investigation. 
“‘ We shall then discover that our hunger is not so essen- 
tially different from the tendency of sulphuric acid for 
zinc, and our will not so greatly different from the pres- 
sure of a stone—as it now aovpears.’”’ While some know]l- 
edge of the higher mathematics is needed for a complete 
reading of Dr. Mach’s work, it contains much of interest 
for the general reader. 

An Elementary Treatise on “ Fourier’s Series,” and 
Spherical, Cylindrical and Ellipsoidal Harmonics. By. 
William Elwood Byerly, Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics 
in Harvard University. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) Professor 
Byerly is worthily carrying forward at Harvard the work 
begun by the late Prof. Benjamin Peirce. In his texts on 
the ‘‘Calculus” he has placed in excellent form for students 
the best results of this analysis. The present work gives a 
more specific development along these lines. It gathers in 
concise form the conclusions of French, German and Eng- 
lish mathematicians, and thus places them at once within 
reach of students. The problems, while stated in general 


terms, are readily seen to have specific practical forms; the - 


examples for solution make more definite the practical 

value of these highly generalized formulas. Dr. Bdcher’s 

Historical Sketch has great interest even for those who do 

not care to follow the preceding discussions. 

An Academic Algebra. By Prof. James M. Taylor, 
LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in Colgate University. 
(Allyn & Bacon, Boston.) Dr. Taylor put forth, some time 
ago, an admirable text-book on the ‘Calculus,’ and later 
a “College Algebra,”’ which has been received with favor. 
The present text is for beginners. While it has some ex- 
cellent points, it hardly seems adapted to lead youth read- 
ily into the abstractions of Algebra. There is throughout 
atendency to expression in the most abstract and highly 
generalized form. Space is gained; but difficulty of ap- 
prehension must vastly overbalance this. Much ado is 
sometimes wade over matters where algebraic processes 
Ciffer in no wise from arithmetical. These are mide 
strange by dressing up in new names. A new ambiguity is 
introduced by substituting “solutions” for ‘‘roots”’ of an 
equation. There are occasional slips of minor importance. 
It is questionable whether the ‘‘ Doctrine of Limits” 
should be treated in an “‘ Academic Algebra.” 

The Elements of Geometry. Revised Edition. By Web- 
ster Wells, A.M., Professor of Mathematics in the Massa- 
chusetts Insiitute of Technology. (Leach, Shewell & San- 
born, Boston.) The revision of Professor Wells’s excellent 
text-book on geometry is again. The definitions are im- 
proved ; the demonstrations are presented in better form, 
the additional exercises enhance the value of the book, 
especially for classes in Plane Geometry. In some cases 
there has been apparently needless expansion (vide Prop. I, 
Book VI) In other cases opportunity for condensation 
has been neglected ; Prop.’s III and VI of Book IX might 
be stated as corullaries to Prop.’s ITandII: [Vand V. It 
seems inconvenient to have the general character of the 
cylinder, cone and sphere considered in one book and their 
measurement in another. 

The Elements of Solid Geometry. By William C. Bar- 
tol, A.M , Professor uf Mathematics in Bucknell Univer- 
sity. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston.) Professor Bar- 
tol gives in his text-book the result of his effort to con- 
dense solid geometry so as to give only essentials, leaving 
details to be worked out by the student, if needed, after- 
ward. The work is well done. A clcse examination up- 
hold’s the author’s statement in the preface that ‘“ the 
student who gets up the subject from this brief book will 
be at no disadvantage from not having used some one of our 
larger popular text-books.’’ The only ill-result of conden- 
sation noted is an apparent confusion as to the meaning of 
“ limiting case.”” On pages 26 and 29 the statements read 
that prism and pyramid will ‘ultimately coincide” with 
cylinderand cone. This is not the statement of the ‘ doc- 
trine of limits.” On page 53 thestatementin regard to the 
surface generated by the semi-polygon in its relation to 
the surface of the sphere is correct in form as well as in- 
tent. Many college instructors ‘in solid geometry will 
deubtless be grateful to Professor Bartol for his work. 

An Introduction to the Study of Determinants, With 
Examples and Applications. By G. A. Miller, A.M., 
Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics in Eureka College. (D. 
Van Nostrand Co., New York.) This brief treatise gives 
an excellent introduction to the use of determinants. It 
has, however, no advantage, save in brevity, over the 
somewhat larger work of Hanus. There is no distinct mark- 

ing of successive stages of the discussion, and no résumé of 
results. For the beginner, a division into chapters, with 
clear summary of conclusions, is of great value. It is 
doubtful whether a beginner, having completed this dis- 
cussion, would be able to define ‘a determinant.” Dr. 
Miller’s definition, ‘‘a method of notation by which large 
expressions may be written in small forms” (p. 18), is 
faulty, as including many notations other than the deter- 
minant. 

Examination Manual in Plane Geometry. By G, A. 
Wentworth and G. A. Hill. (Ginn & Co., Boston ) This 
is a valuable gddition to the appliances for the study of 
geometry. It gives a résumé of the theorems and corolla- 
ries of plane geometry, and illustrates the need and meth- 
ods of deduction, showing the use of known general rela- 
tions in solving specific problems. Problems are given 
adapted to.test both knowledge and ability. It is not 
merely an aid to ‘‘cramming,” but a careful arrangement 
of instruments ard of well-chosen problems for their use. 
Time spent with this Manual will give better result as a 
review than the further study of the geometry by theorems. 
To grasp results which follow given conditions and thus 
to establish new relations, is the prime art of solution. 
The practice given in the Manual teaches to do this with 
certainty and ease. 

Arithmetic by Grades. Book One. By John T. Prince. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) Complete Graded Arithmetic, 
(PartsIT and II. By Geo. E. Atwood. (D.C. Heath & Co, 
Boston ) Mathematics for Common Schools, 1, 11, TI. 
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By John H. Walsh, Associate Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Brooklyn. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 
An Academic Arithmetic. By Webster Wells, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Mathematics in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 
Boston.) Advanced Arithmetic. By Wm. M. Peck. 
(A, Lovell & Co., New York). Advanced Arithmetic. 
By John W. Cook, President Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity and Miss N. Cropsey, Assistant Superintendent 
City Schools, Indianapolis. (Silver, Burdett & Co., Bos- 
ton.) New books on Arithmetic can have newness only in 
arrangement of topics, manner of statement and fitness of 
examples, The character uf the schools, their classifica- 
tion and range of subjects determine how arithmetic 
may be best presented. The list heading this article covers 
the ground quite generally. The little book Number One 
of Arithmetic by Grades, is for use in the carefully graded 
city school where the generations of children move educa- 
tionally in lock step. It shows how in number-teaching eye 
and hand help the mental processes. The Complete Graded 
Arithmetic condenses the treatment into two parts. Defi- 
nitions and rules are massed at the end of each part to be 
given by the teachers prior to the work or to be used by 
the pupil in obtaining clear statements for his acquired 
knowledge. Superintendent Walsh arranges his presenta- 
tion in three parts. There are practically no definitions 
or rules given. These are to be deduced from work done 
or given by the teacher. The examples are taken largely 
from school examinations and from examination papers in 
the Civil Service or other competitions. There could not 
well be a better plan to avoid rarrowness or to arouse in- 
terest. The Academic Arithmetic follows more closely 
well established lines. Like all work by Professor Wel!s 
it is clearly stated. The exercises are ample, and it is an 
admirable book for general high school use. The two 
Advanced Arithmetics have different specific purposes in 
view. Mr.Peck emphasizes the business side ai d does it very 
effectively. President Cook and Superintendent Cropsey 
have the “ normal” notion in mind. Terms are carefully 
defined, processes well illustrated, rulesclearly formulated; 
the frequent reviews are well planned and exhaustive. It 
is not needful to give preference to any ofthesetexts. All 
are carefully prepared and evidently the 1esult of experi- 
ence and much painstaking. 

The Elements of Solid Geometry. By Arthur Latham 
Baker, C.E., Ph.D., Professor of Mathematics, University 
of Rochester. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) There are good 
points in this text-bcok. The divergencies from a score on 
the same subject are mainly. in the matters of notation 
and definitior. There are advantages in naming lines by 
single letters rather than by the two terminal letters, and 
also in using distinct groups of |-tters to indicate given 
lines, those of construction and those whose relations are 
in question. The effort for condensation, however, ignores 
the need of a learner to grasp one thing at a time. Page 
29 is most admirably fitted to confuse a student 
who has not clear notions. previously gained. It opens 
by defining a pyramid as ‘‘a polyhedron,” etc., at this 
point, polyhedron is genus, pyramid, a species. § 102 de- 
fines frustum as formed from a pyramid, § 103 asserts that 
the frustum is ‘‘the general solid,” and the pyramid 
already clearly defined in § 101 becomes in § 104 the off- 
spring of its own progeny, the frustum whose upper base 
has kindly moved up to the vertex of the pyramid, and 
thus by becoming zero has taken in its own progenitor. In 
$ 105 the prism—a familiar concept—appears in new guise. 
The frustum whose upper base has become zero, and thus 
passed into a pyramid, projects its vertex to infinity, its 
convergent lateral edges become parallel, some unmen- 
tioned plane passes parallel to the lower base within finite 
reach and, presto! the prism. One who has read Richter’s 
account of the soul “disrobed of flesh” that sought to 
fathom the depths of stellar space, may imagine aclass of 
youth standing with dilated eyes and clasped hands ready 
to leap after the upper base of their frustum receding to 
the infinite vertex of the pyramid whence they are to learn 
what a prism is. Fortunately in s 143, Professor Baker 
discoveres ‘*a new (?) definition ’’ of a prism and the bal- 
loon lands. The processes of higher mathematics have 
found a place of valuein many elementary discussions. But 
the abstractions of ‘‘ Projective Geometry” can hardly 
make clear the earlier paths of the beginner. To read 
Cremona does not compel the dragging of his concepts into 
an elementary text-book. 
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Maemillan’s list of new school books, published during 
the year past, isa long one. Many of them have been no- 
ticed in our columns; others are noticed elsewhere in this 
edition. We select for brief mention a few of the more 
prominent. Among mathematical text-books we name a 
Treatise on the Theory of Functions. By James Harkness, 
Associate Professor at Bryn Mawr, and Prof. Frank Mor- 
ley, Haverford College, Penn.—the former of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and the lattcr of Kings, in the same Eng- 
lish University. Their manual contains a glossary of tech- 
nical terms employed by French and German writers, with 
their English equivalents. (8vo, pp. 500. $5.00.) The 
Elements of Applied Mathematics, including Kinetics 
Statics and Hidrostatics. By C. M. Jessop, late Fellow 
of Clare College, Cambridge, and Lecturer in Mathemat- 
ics, Durham College of Science, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Cam- 
bridge Mathematic Series. (#1.25 ) This manual is designed 
for schools and examinations. The attempt is made in it to 
meet the needs of students who have no teacher by includ- 
ing a large number of worked-out illustrative examples. 
Fundamental propositions are treated in as elementary 
a manner as possible. Most of them require no knowledge 
beyond the first three books of Euclid; but for advanced 
work trigonometrical methods are needed. Florian 
Cajori,formerly Professor in Tulane University, now of Col- 
orado College, has issued through these publishers A His- 
tory of Mathematics. ($3.50.) The part devoted to the 
recent development of the science is spoken of as unrival- 
ed in any language. The same house publish an ex- 
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tremely interesting Elementary Treatise on the Geometry 
of Conics. By Asutosh Mukopadhyay, M.A, F.RS.E., 
Fellow of the Syndicate of the University of Calcutta and 
of the Royal Astronomical Society, and Member of the 
Mathematical Society of France. (12mo. $1.18) We 
‘commend to notice Modern Plane Geometry. By Rich- 
ardson (Second Master of Winchester College, formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s, Cambridge), and Ramsey (Mathe- 
matical Master, Fetter College, Edinburgh). ($1.00.) The 
manual is a collection of proofs of the theorems in the 
syllabus of Modern Plane Geometry, and isissued with the 
sanction of the Council of the A. I. G. T., for the improve- 
ment of Geometric] Teaching. Charles Smith’s Ele- 
mentary Algebra, adapted to American schools by Pro- 
fessor Stringham, University of California, is a convenient 
manual for use in Preparatory Schools, especially as lead- 
ing up to the study of Smith’s “ Treatise on Algebra’’ for 
advanced work, as required in several of our leading uni- 
versities. ($1.10.) Among scientific text-books issued 
by the same we note Tables for the Determination of the 
Rock-forming Minerals. Compiled by F. Loewinson-Less- 
ing, Professor at Dorpat. Translated from the Russian by 
J. W. Gregory, of the British Museum, with a chapter on 
the Petrological Microscope, by Prof. Grenville A. J. Cope, 
FGS. ($1.25.)—-Elementary Palwontology for Geograph- 
ical Students. By Henry Woods, F.G.S. Rich in details for 
the stratigraphist. Zoological features are sketched gen- 
erally with more attention to the genera which are impor- 
tant geologically, and to the past and present distribution 
of the groups. ($1.60.)-—— Practical Wori: in Heat is a 
useful little manual for schools and colleg-s. By W. F. 
Woolcombe, Senior Science Master, King Edward’: High 
School, Birmingham. (80 cents.) ‘A Text Book of the 
Physiological Chemistry of the Animal Body. By Arthur 
Gamgee, F.R.S., Emeritus Professor, Owens College. Vic- 
toria University, Manchester. This excellent manual con- 
tains an account of the chemical changes occurring in 
disease, with colored charts. Economie Geology of the 
United States. By Ralph S. Tarr, Assistant Professor of 
Geology at Cornell. A capital book for introduction to 
United States geology, with such reference to foreign geol- 
ogy as is necessary. Only the characteristic features of 
the subject, localities and types are sketclied, with a view 
of bringing out the geologic aspect of the subject and the 
economic importance of the products. ($4 00.) -——Ad- 
vanced students will find much to interest them in The 
Study of the Biology of Ferns by the Collodion Method. 
By George F. Atkinson, Azsociate Professor of Cryptogam 
ic Botany, Cornell. ($2.00.) Dr. Heinrich Hertz’s Elec- 
tric Waves, a manual of researches on the propagation of 
Electric Actiou with Finite Velocity through Space, trans- 
lated by E. D. Jones, with a Preface by Lord Kelvin, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society.  (#2.50.) The scientific 
student will find much to interest him in Essays in His- 
torical Chemistry. By Prof. T. E. Thorpe, South Kensing- 
ton Royal College of Science. (%2.25.) Prof. Edward 
L. Nichols, the Professor of Physics in Cornell, brings out 
a thoroughly arranged and edited Laboratory Manual of 
Physics and Applied Elcetricity. The work is in two 
volumes, of which Vol. I contains a Junior Course in 
General Physics. By Ernest Merritt and Frederick J. 
Rogers. ($3 00.) Among text-books of economics we 
name, as most worthy of attention, An Introduction to 
the Study of Potitical Economy. By Luigi Cossa, Pro- 
fessor in the Royal University of Pavia, Revised by the 
author and Translated by Louis Dser, of Balliol College. 
(32.60.) The same publishers have in press Principles 
of Political Economy. By J. Shield Nicholson, Professor 
of Political Economy in the University of Edinburgh. 
(Two vols. VolJI published, Vol. II in press: $3.00.) ——— 
In philosophy and ethics we note an important History of 
Philosophy. By Dr. W. Windelband, University of St rass- 
burg, translated by James H. Tufts, Assistant Profe-sor, 
University of Chicago. Especial attention is given in this 
History to the formation and development of historical 
problems and conceptions. ($5.00 ) We note also in 
the same connection The Principles of Morals. By Thom- 
as Fowler, President of Corpus Christi, Oxford, and John 
Matthias Wilson, late President of thesame, and Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Oxford. (33 50.) 

The important educational publication of the American 
Book Company aud the book which stands first in impor- 
tance among the publications of the year is the Report of 
the Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies, with 
the reports of the Conferences arranged by the Committee, 
and an Analytical and Topical Index. This Report, which 
we have noticed in full and more than once, was published 
by the American Book Company for the National Eduea- 
tional Association at the low price of thirty cents. It is 
the greatest contridution yet made to the unification of the 
Secondary Schools, and if its results are as great as its 
merits, will be an epoch making publicition in the history 
of education in this country. We have also given a re- 
cent notice of School Management, by Emerson E. White, 
LL.D. ($1.00.) It has been adopted by the reading circles 
of eight different States and in most norma! schools in im- 
mediate recognition of its usefulness to teachers. --This 
Company publish a noticeable text-book in botany, A Prav- 
tical Flora, by Oliver R. Wells, A.M., Ph D., Instructor in 
Botany, Physics and Chemistry in the New York Military 
Academy, for schools and colleges. In harmony with the 
practical character given to this manual, the author bas 
selected for it the important food-producing trees, shrubs, 
herbs, ornamental and medicinal plants, and those which 
furnish oils, dyes, lumber, textile material, ete The elas- 
sification and description is that of all first-class botanists, 
but these technical descriptions are followed by a state- 
ment of its geographical range, osigin of name, history, 
uses, cultivation, and other statistics useful or interesting. 
--——In mathematics this Company continue the publica- 
tion of Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic and Milne’s Stand- 

ard Arithnietic, together making a complete and sys- 

tematic series They have added to them during the year 

Milne’s High Sehool Algebra, for which we hear great 
merits claimed in the way of progressive ar:angement, pre- 
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issued Inductive Studies in English Grammar, by William 
R. Harper, President of Chicago University, and Isaac B. 
Burgess, Associate Professor ia the same. (40 cents) This 


~manual belongs with the Inductive Litin Primer and the 
Inductive Latin Method. Its merit lies in the method ’ 


adopted in it of meeting the linguistic difficulties 
and in making the study of English serve as an intro- 
duction to the study of other languages. Maxwell’s 
English Course. By William H. Maxwell, M.A., Ph.D., 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
In twe Books. (“First Book in English” and “ Intro- 
ductory Lessons in English Grammar.”) (40 cents 
each) The ‘First Book in English” is just pub- 
lished, and forms, with the “Introductory Lessons,” a 
complete graded course in English for elemeatary and 
grammar schools. They will carry the student far enough 
to meet the requirements of most pupils who stop short of 
the High School. In the same general line we name as 
a new text-book, published by the same Company, First Les- 
sons in Reading. by Elizabeth H. Fundenberg. (25 cents.) 
The characteristic feature of this Reader is that it is based 
on the Phonic Method, and will prove a valuable aid to 
teachers who have adopted that new and promising method 
of learning to read. In addition to the standard 
geographies this Company publish Harper's School Geogra- 
phy. by Thos. F. Harrison; Swinton’s First Lessons in 
Our Country's History (48 cents); Swinton’s School His- 
tory of the United States (90 cents), and Smart’s new Man- 
aal of School Gymnastics (30 cents) —-—In penman- 
ship, in addition to the Spencerian Business Course, the 
same publish the entirely new series of six books of pen- 
manship, The American System of Vertical Writing, 
which embodies the radically new ideas as to form and 
methked of writing which are now attracting so much and 
so serious attention. ———We have spoken before in a 
previous number, of Laboratory Studies in Elementary 
Chemistry, by L. Cooley, Ph.D, of Vassar. It is a meri- 
torious work which can be used in connection with any 
elementary chemistry.— —Of classical manuals the same 
publish Harper and Miller's new Viryil’s 4ineid,Six Books, 
and Virgil’s Z4necid and Bucolics; the Six Books with 
the Bucolics complete, and the entire Harper's Inductive 
Latin Series and Harper’s Inductive Greek Series.—— 
To these should be added Vyths of Greece and Rome, by 
H. A. Guerber, in charming style for school, home or 
library, and published in excellent form. ($1.50.)———The 
American Book Company also announce a new text book 
on Sociology, An Introduction to the Study of Society, by 
Albion W. Small, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and George E Vincent, Vice Principal 
Chautauqua System of Education, which is to contain some 
ne «* features which, in our present stage of knowledge as 
to both, pique curiosity. It will b2 ia Five Books, of 
which I is to be Introductory, If will sive causd exrempli 
matural history of a civil and social community, III will 
be ov Social Structure, 1V on Social Functions and V on 
Social! Psychology. The same are to publish before autumn 
Peck and Arrowsmith’s Roman Life in Latin Prose and 
Verse and Arrowsmith and Whicher’s First Latin Read- 
ings. 











Whe Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have a list of recent 
text books of the highest class, among which we note ten: 
whoseeducational character and merit require them tu be 
mxentioned here, tho several of them have been reviewed in 
-our columns. Civilization during the Middie Ages. Es- 
pecially in its Relation to Modern Civilization. By George 
B. Adams, Proicssor of History in Yale. ($2.50) The 
facts of the history are assumed in this text-book to be 
known. The authcr’s ovjectis to bring out their organic 
connection and relations to modern civilization. Itis lucid 
in style, arranged in the natural order, and based on a sound 
philosophy. To many students it will change the barren and 
chaotic aspectof the Middle Ages. To teacherand student 
it will prove a bdok of high utility and iuterest. Mrs. 
Da.a’s How to Know the Wild Flowers has been commend- 
ed to our re+ders before. It is eminently a student’s book 
for use in the field as well as the school. It fills a vacancy, 
and fills it so well that we have already ceased to remem- 
ber that it is not an old friend. The illustrations of 
plants and flowers are drawn by Marion Satterlee with ad- 
moisable accuracy and delicacy. It is published in a large 
paper edition, with special drawings of plants and flowers. 
€Tke common edition, $i.50.)\———The well-known author 
ef kistorical text-books, Samuel Adams Drake, has added 
te his list during the year a readable and instructive vol- 
mme on The Making of Virginia and the Middle Colonies. 
$1.50.)———We have noticed at length the large, admirable 
rst volume of Prof. Robert Fliat’s History of the Philos- 
ephy of History. Its educational value is too great to be 
@ nitted in this list. Tho an independent volumecomplete 
iin itself, it is to be followed by another which is to com- 
wietetke history of the intellectual development of France, 
«Fermany, Italy and England It is substantially a new 

wrork, tho it has grown f.om a previous edition published 
twenty years ago. ($400 )———Chapters in Modern Bot- 
eaxy. wy Patrick Geddes, Professor of Botany, University 
Ceilege, Dundee, is wonderfully adapted to its purpose, 
«lear, concise, and, while distinctively scientific and scien- 
tifically accarate, it reads like the development of a dra- 
muatic evolution. ($125.) The Jacobean Poets. By Ed- 
maund Gosse. To students who delight in new discoveries 
Ghis volume will have the charm of a revelation of unfa- 
mwiliar attractions ina much abused acd neglected period 
ef Englisch literary history. ($1.00.)———An excellent iotro- 
duction to Greek history will be found in Greece in the 
Age of Pericles, by Arthur J. Grant, of King’s College 
Cambridge ($1 25), with its comprehensive sketch of Greek 
civilization and of the forces and influences inVolved in it. 
Professor Ladd’s new text-book, Elements of Psycho- 
Logical Psychology, was noticed with considerable fullness 
im our last number. It is a book of much breadth, eru- 
dition and research, which will hold its place among the 
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leading educational books of the first class published dur- 
ing the year. (84.50 )———Inductive and Deductive Logic, 
by William Minto, late Professor in the University of Ab- 
erdeen, is written with great directness and vigor, and is 
asinteresting as it would seem possible that a text-book of 
its class can be. It has probably nothing to compare with 
it since Jevons published his ‘‘ Lessons.”” ($1.25.) Out- 
lines of English Literature, by William Reuter. University 
of Aberdeen (%1.00), belongs in the series of University Ex- 
tension Manuals, and is constructed on the ideas of that 
useful and attractive series. It is summary without being 
dry and popular without losing its scientific character. 
Thechapter on the Elizabethans has a striking merit which 
holds it up to the level of the subject. 





The great educational achievement of the Mesers. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. is, of course, the “‘ International Education 
Series,” which in range, variety and permanent value has 
nothing to compare with it, especially as a standard library 
for schools and teachers. One of the most recent volumes 
in this series, No. XX VI, Symbolic Education, by Susan 
E. Blow, is noticed in detail in another column of this is- 
sue of THE INDEPENDENT. It isa wonderfully thoughtful 
exposition of the kindergarten. Five other valuable vol- 
umes have been added to the series during the year. Vol. 
XXIV, Mental Development in the Child. By W. Preyer, 
Professor of Physiology in Jena, translated by H. W. 
Brown, State Normal School, Worcester, Mass. ($1.00.) 
The object of this book is to initiate mothers into the 
science,of psychogenesis, and to evoke a general interest in 
the development of infant mind during the first five years 
of life. It is a book of great value to teachers in kinder- 
garten and primary schools and to parents.—-—Vol. 
XXV, in the same series, is also a recent addition—How to 
Study and Teach History. By B. A. Hinsdale, Ph.D., 
LL.D., University of Michigan. This volumes applies par- 
ticularly to United States history, but by parity of reason- 
ing to the teaching of all history. 1t introduces life and 
organized vital method into a process which has too often 
been either mere story-telling on the one hand or strug- 
gling with chronological tables on the other. Professor 
Hinsdale’s book should receive the closest attention from 
every teacher of history who is not already familiar with 
it.——Another new volume in the same series is System- 
atic Science Training, A Manual of Inductive Elementary 
Work for all Teachers in Graded and Ungraded Schools, 
the Kindergarten and the Home, by Edward Gardnier 
Howe. ($1.50.) This volume aims to meet what every 
teacher should feel to be the first, last and abiding require- 
ment of his office, method ; a sound, valid, natural, prac- 
tical method. Mr. Howe’s book is not the last word on 
that subject; but it is an intelligent attempt to meet the 
point so far as one man can meet it in one book.——— 
Vol. XXVIII, in the same series, will come to many a 
teacher like an inspiration. In his volume on The Educa- 
tion of the Greek People and its Influence on Civilization, 
Dr. Thomas Davidson finds abundant opportunity to in- 
troduce bis readers into the meaning of educational work, 
and to raise drudgery and routine from the level of an un- 
meaning grind on the treadmill to that of idealized, pur- 
poseful and fruitful work. ($1.50.) The latest addition 
to the series is Vol. XXIX, The Evolution of the Massa- 
chusetts Public School System. A Historical Sketch in Six 
Lectures, by George H. Martin, Supervisor of Public 
Schools, Boston. ($1.50) In the brief period since these 
lectures were delivered they have led to much discussion, 
especially of Professor Martin’s theory of the development 
of the school system in connection with the social environ- 
ment and of the slow popular elaboration of the system 
under democratic government. It may remain for another 
hand to leave this line of progress under the influence and 
stimulus of the environment, and trace the influence of 
great teachers and the ideas and methods proposed by 
them. 


The Messrs. Lee & Sheperd (Boston) have many impor- 
tant books in their recent educational list. Among them 
we name, A General Outline of Civil Government in the 
U. &., States, Counties, Townships, Cities and Towns. 
By Clinton D. Higby, Ph.D. The plan of the work is sim- 
ple and ccvers all the points enumerated in the descriptive 
title, with the United States Constitution added anda sup- 
plement of questiors on each of the five Parts. (35 cents.) 
We have already expressed our satisfaction with The 
Special Kinesiology of Educational Gymnastics, by 
Baron Posse ($3.00), who has just edited a larger and better 
edition of his well-known American version of the ‘‘ Swed- 
ish System.”’ The Political Eccnomy of Natural Law. 
By Henry Wood, author of ‘Ideal Suggestions by Mental 
Photography,”’’ etc. ($1.25.) This text-book the follows natu- 
ral and practical in preference to the theoretic method. It 
is a close study of laws and principles. It is the outcome 
of studies pursued through many years and comes from an 
author who unites the enthusiasm of a teacher with the 
vigor of an entertaining writer. Matter, Ether and 
Motion. By Prof. A. E. Dolbear. ($209) A new edition 
with new chapters in which the author advances some 
suggestions of hisown as to thei nplication of physical 
energy in spiritualistic phenomena and the subjection 
of spiritualistic ségnces to physical law. Pictur- 
esque .Geographical Readers. By Charles F. King. (64 
cents.) Tnese are the Second and. Third Parts of “ The 
Land we Live in” Series. Tne latest of them is publishei 
recently under the title of ‘‘ Rocky Morntains and Pacific 
Slope.” They are Readers of colloquial descriptive geogra- 
phy for use in the home as well as an elementary school 
Reader. A Script Primer on Form and Elementary 
Science. - By Frances E. Oliver. (25 cents.) The plan of 
this Reader is to develop thought in the exercise of reading. 
The Builders of American Literature. A First 
series of biographical sketches of American authors, born 
prior to 1826, by the veteran author, Francis L. Under- 
wood, LL.D. ($1.50.) Tae strong point in these sketches 
is Mr. Underwood’s long and wide personal acquaintance 
with American authors and the literary traditions of the 
guild in this country. A Pathfinder in American His- 
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tory By W. F. Gordy and W. J. Twitchell. (81.35). A 
working handbook for teachers, Normal schools and ad- 
vanced Grammar school grades. It contains hints as to the 
selection of material for use and the way to use it. 
Methods and Aids in Geography. By Chas. F. King. 
($1.35.) A new and revised manual for teachers with hints 
how to teach and what to teach. Froehbel’s Letters. 
With notes and additional matter by Arnold H. Heine- 
man. ($1.25.) Never before published. They contain in- 
teresting glimpses of the founder of the kindergarten and 
a chapter descriptive of Froebel’s second wife, the beloved 
teacher, Frau Louise Froebel, in the critical period after 
the probibition of the kindergarten in Prussia and the 
charge of irreligion has been brought against Froebel.— 
The True Grandeur of Nations. Charles Sumner’s great 
oration or “ Declaration of War against War,’ with addi- 
tional examples for school use. (75 cents.) Elemen- 
tary Wood Work. By George B. Kilborn, Principal of the 
Manual Training School, Springfield, Mass. (75 cents.) 
A capital manual of fundamental instruction in tools and 
cw to use them. 











In the higher class of educationa' books, the Messrs.G P. 
Patnam’s Sons publish A History of Social Life in Eng- 
land. By various authors. Edited by H. D. Traill, D.C.L., 
to be complete in six volumes. Volume I (now ready, 
$3.50), covers the period from the earliest times to Edward 
I. The work is designed for the student and the ordinary 
reader. It will bea record of the progress of the people in 
religicn, laws; learning, arts, science, literature, industry, 
commerce and manners from the earliest times. The con- 
tributors are scholars of repute well versed in the depart- 
ments assigned to them: W. Laird Clowes, King’s College, 
London ; Lt.-Col. C. Cooper-King; W. J. Corbett, King’s 
College, Cambridge; C. Creighton ; Owen M. Edwards, 
Lincoln College, Oxford; Hubert Hall, F.S.A.; H. Frank 
Heath, Bedford College, London ; Reginald Hughes: the Rev. 
W.H. Hutton, Fellow and Tutor of St. John’s College, Ox- 
ford; F W. Maitland, University of Cambridge; A. H. 
Mann: the Rev. J. H. Maude, Hertford College, Oxford: 
P. H. Newman; C. Oman, All Souls College. Oxford; L. 
Reginald Poole, Jesus College, Oxford: F. York Powell, 
Christ Church, Oxford; F. T. Richards, Trinity College, 
Oxford; A. L. Smith, Balliol College, Oxford; the Rev. R. 
Williams, KebJe College, Oxford. Volume I is complete 
in itself, bringing the narrative down to the acces- 
sion of Edward [. The four remaining volumes 
will be issued at brief intervals. The Social 
Contract; or, The Principles of Political Rights. 
By Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Translated by Rose M. 
Harrington, with Introduction and Notes by Edward 
L Walter, Professor of the Romance Languages and Lit- 
eratures in the University of Michigan, Aun Arbor. (8vo, 
$1.50) The strong point in this volume is the admirable 
traaslation by Mrs. Harrington, and Professor Walter’s 
notes and introduction. Seven Thousand Words Often 
Mispronounced. A complete handbook of difficulties in 
English pronunciation, including an unusually large num- 
ber of proper names and words. By W. H. P. Phyfe. Third 
edition (twenty-fourth thousand), carefully revised, and 
with a Supplement of 1,400 additional words. ($1 00). 
Manual of Linguistics. A Concise Account of General and 
English Phonology, with Supplementary Chapters on Kin- 
dred Topics. By Juhn Clark, M.A., Second Classical Mas- 
ter in the High School of Dundee. - (8vo. $2.00.) The 
Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons have also among their recent 
publications Comparative Administrative Law. An Anal- 
ysis of the Administrative System, National and Local, of 
the United States, England, France and Germany. (2 vols., 
8vo. Each, $1.50) This work treats of the legal relations 
between the executive and administrative officers of the 
Government and the individuals subject to their jurisdic- 
tion. The Second Part, on Administrative Action, is 
treated less in detail than the others, and with more atten- 
tion to classification and method, with the view of bring- 
ing out in this way the general principles of administra- 
tive law. The method pursued throughout is comparative. 
The most important chapters are those on Local Govern- 
ment, on the Civil Service, on the Forms and Methods of 
Administrative Action, and on Common Law Writs. This 
work forms a valuable supplement to Prof. John W. Bur- 
gess’s ‘‘ Political Science and Comparative Constitutional 
Law.” : 


The Messrs D. C. Heath & Co, Boston, have issued dur- 
ing the year a list of text-books too long for notice here. 
We select among them, in the department of science, The 
World of Matter, an inspiring, inductive guide to chemis- 
try and miveralogy. By Harlan H. Ballard, President of 
the Agassiz Association, Illinois. ($1.00) .A Laboratory 
Manual in Organic Chemistry. By W. R Orndorff, As- 
sistant Professor of Chemistry, Cornell. A laboratory 
guide to the study of compounds of carbon, or organic 
chemistry; also A Laboratory Guide in General Chemis- 
try. By George Wiilard Benton, Indianapolis High School. 
(By mail 40 cents.) For use in high-grade laboratories. 
A good foundation for quiz and recitation. May be used 
with any text-book. Laboratory Manual in Elementary 
Biology. By E R. -Boyser, Lecturer in the University of 
Chicago. (90 cents.) Introduction to Botany. Practi- 
cal exercises in the study of plants, for high schools ard 
other preparatory schools. By Volvey M. Spalding, Pro- 
fessor of Botany, University of Michigan. (80 cents.) 
Practical Methods in Microscopy. By Charles H. Clark, 
Priccipal of Sanborn Seminary, Kingston, N. H. ($1.60.) 
The new text-books published by Heath & Co. in the 
department of Mathematics are the Complete Graded 
Arithmetic, by George F. Atwood, Principal of the Tarry- 
town(N. Y.) Grammar School, and Practicw Lessons in 
Fractions by the Inductive Method Accompanied by Frac- 
tion Cards, by Florence N. Sloane, of the Edward Everett 
Grammar School,Boston. (By mail 30 cents.) By thesame 
Mathematics for Common Schools. By John H. Walsh, 
Associate Superintendent of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. A graded course with simple problems in algebra 
and geometry, ia three Parts. This arithmetic is divided 
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into half-yearly chapters, instead of the usual arrangement 
hy topics. It is shy of rules and definitions, introduces a 
great number of examples and the elements of algebra and 
geometry. The same house have published recently 
A History of the United States for schools, colleges and 
the general reader, by Allen C. Thomas, Professor of His- 
tory, Haverford College. (By mail, $1.25.)———In the de- 
partment of general education the same firm issue Com- 
payré’s Psychology Applied to Education. Translated 
and edited by W. H. Payne, Chancellor of the University ~ 
of Nashville. A companion to Compayré’s “History of 
Pedagogy” and “ Lectures on Teaching”; an original, 
comprehensive and highly suggestive search for the funda- 
mental principles on which the theory of education rests, 
by one of the strongest thinkers on the subject now living. 
(90 cents.)———We have noticed elsewhere in this number 
the translation of Herbart’s Science of Education, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Felkin. ($1.00.) We have commented in a 
previous number of THE INDEPENDENT on Dr. Karl Lange’s 
volume on Apperception, which is among the recent pub- 
lications of this house, as translated by a group of mem- 
bers of the Herbart Club and edited by Charles de Garmo, 
President of Swarthmore College. ($1.00.) An effective 
monograph on the theoretic basis of education, Herbartian 
in its standpoint ; a strong, suggestive and thoroughly 
wholesome and helpful book. The Psychology of 
Childhood, by Frederick Tracy, Fellow in Clark Uni- 
versity, with an Introduction by President G. Stanley 
Hall (75 cents), opens a new field which is just beginning 
to attract attention. It is one of the first attempts to 
study the subject from a broad and general point of view. 
President Hall, it is well known, has given close and pro- 
longed attention to the subject and bas had more or less 
influence on Mr. Tracy’s work. Messrs. Heath & Co. 
have also added a number of new volumes to their text- 
books of modern languages, music and in other depart- 
ments, which we are not able to notice. We add, however, 
a brief notice of Progressive Lessonsin the Art and Prac- 
tice of Needlework, for Use in Schools.. By Catherine F. 
Johnson, Teacher of Sewing in Public Schools, Brookline, 
Mass. (By mail, $1.00.) This is a text-book which we 
welcome as having init the promise of a new line of work 
in the public schools and as a step toward revival of an art 
of eye and hand which has seemed in a fair way to become 
a lost art. 














The Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston and New York, have 
issued during the year a number of general first-rate edu- 
cational works, most of which have been reviewed in our 
columns. First among them we name Outlines of Rheto- 
ric. By Prof. John F. Genung, of Amherst. (Introduction 
price, $1.00.) An original, stimulating and thoroughly 
helpful book. The Mark in Europe and America. By 
Enoch A. Bryan, A.M., President of Washington State 
Agricultural College and School of Science. We have 
pointed out in a previous notice the great interest this sub- 
ject has for teachers and students of social economics and 
history. Mr. Bryan presents an intelligentsummary of the 
discussion and theories that have prevailed as to the Mark 
during the past forty years. Elementary Meteorology, by 
William Morris Davis, Professor of Physical Geography, 
Harvard ($2.50), has been noticed in detail in a previous 
number as a systematic, intelligent, elementary summary 
of meteorological science, theoretic and practical. It rep- 
resents the extreme advance made in this complex and dif- 
ficult subject, and handles it ina way that should be intel- 
ligible to any serious student. The Psychic Factors of 
Civilization. By Lester F. Ward. (By mail, $2.00.) This 
manual is concerned with the two sciences of psychology 
and sociology, both of which sciences contribute to the re- 
sult aimed at by the author. Theauthor’s point is toshow 
the working of mind in social phenomena and to remove 
sociology from the ground of pureand simple physiological 
economy to the freer ground of psychological economy. 
Biological Lectures, Marine Biological Laboratory, 
Wood’s Holl. (Postpaid, $2.25.) We have called attention 
previously to these lectures. They deal with the most re- 
cent and advanced theories of cell-life and organization, 
fertilization, outside influence in organism, the burning 
question of the transmission of acquired characteristics, 
theories of.heredity and other important matters now 
brought to the front in advanced biological inquiry. 
Arithmetic by Grades. Prepared under the direction of 
John T. Prince, Ph.D., Agent of the Mass. Board of Edu- 
cation. (For Introduction, 20 cents each.) A manual for 
teachers and eight small books for pupils, classified sub- 
stantially asin city graded schools, based on German meth- 
ods, but thoroughly Americanized as to the best features of 
the methods practiced here, with gradation on the induc- 
tive plan, frequent reviews, large amount of oral and men- 
tal work, drill tables, etc. The Messrs. Ginn & Co. are 
also bringing outa new series of School Classics, Latin and 
Greek, under the editorial supervision of William C. Col- 
lar, Head Master Roxbury Latin School, and John Tetlow, 
Head Master Girls’ High and Latin Schools, Boston. Lim- 
ited to Latin and Greek authors read in secondary schools, 
and separately edited by competent scholars. The first 
numbers in the series are ineid VII (with translation), 
by Mr. Collar; the same (without translation), by Mr. 
Collar ; Aineid VIII, by Mr. Tetlow. (Each 45 cents). 
A revised edition of The Anabasisor Xenophon. By Prof. 
W. W. Goodwin, author of Goodwin’s Grammar, and 
Prof. John W. White, author of White’s Greek Lessons 
and Beginners’ Greek Book. (For Introduction, $1.50.) The 
text is thoroughly revised, with free variation from the 
Dindorf text adopted in the previous editions. More his. 
torical and antiquarian matter is introduced into the 
Notes and Introduction. The Notes are revised. The well- 
known dictionary of White and Morgan is incorporated 
into the volume. The typographic execution is improved. 


From the full and interesting list of recent educational 
publications by Allyn & Bacon (Boston and Chicago) we 
select, as most likely to be useful to our readers, From 
Milton to Tennyson. Masterpieces of English Poetry. Se- 
lected and edited by L. Du Pont Syle, M.A. (Yale), In- 
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structor in the University of California. ($1.00.) A mod- 
erate-sized volume, containing as much well-chosen verse 
as a student may be expected to read for entrance to col- 
lege. Asarule an example is given complete. Scott had 
to be omitted for want of space, and copyright property 
has excluded the American poets. A new and com- 
plete edition, with notes, of Irving’s Sketch-Book, by Filmer 
E. Wentworth, Professor at Vassar. (60 cents.) A good, 
usable and critically satisfactory edition at a very mod- 
erate cost. Macaulay’s Essay on Milton and Addison, 
from Mr. Thurber‘s edition in one volume. (30 cents.) 
These essays are prescribed for examination in 1895-by the 
N. E. Association of Colleges. Paragraph-Writing. 
By Prof. Fred. N. Scott, University of Michigan, and 
Prof. J. V. Denney, Ohio State University. The point of 
this manual is to present the paragraph as the basis of 
composition. Part I exhibits the nature, laws, structure 
and function of the Paragraph. Part LI, on the Theory of 
the Paragraph, for advanced students. Part III contains 
materials for class-room work.——Elementary Composition 
and Rhetoric. By William Edward Mead, Ph.D. (Leipsic.) 
(Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, New York. 90 cents.) This 
manual presents, so far as we can see, no novelties. Itisa 
manual distinguished by good sense and good taste, by the 
patural and clear arrangement and presentation of topics 
and by thedarge number of new and thoroughly admira- 
ble illustrative examples the author has introduced from 

his own reading. He is the Professor of the English lan- 

guage in Wesleyan University. Introduction to 

Theme-Writing. By J. B. Fletcher, Instructor in English 

in Harvard College, and G. R. Carpenter, Professor of 

Rhetoric and English Composition in Columbia College. 

(Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 60 cents.) Nothing can be done 
better within its limits than this little manual. It is 

mainly the work of the Harvard instructor, but has re- 

ceived some valuable touches and revision by Professor 
Carpenter, of Columbia. It takes up seven kinds of prose 

writing, letter writing, translation, description,narration, 
criticism, exposition and argument. It states the points 
which apply to each in the clearest, simplest and briefest 
terms, for the use of students who have completed the in- 
troductory course of rhetoric and are taking up English 
composition in thecollege freshman year.—The same pub- 
lishers have in press, to be issued immediately, A Primary 
Algebra,byJamesW. McDonald,Agent of the Massachusetts 
Board of Publication; A Text book of General Descriptive 
Chemistry (Inorganic), by Paul C. Freer, Ph.D., Professor 
of Chemistry in the University of Michigan—a revised 
and enlarged@dition from new plates; An Elementary 
French Reader, with Notes and Vocabulary, by George 
W. Rollins, of the Boston Latin School—the selections 
represent the literature and history of France—the vocab- 
ulary is full and rich in idiomatic forms and irregular 
verb conjugations; Cornelius Nepotis Vitw. The Lives of 
Cornelius Nepos, with Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary, 
by John C. Rolfe, Ph.D., Junior Professor of Latin, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 














The Messrs. Harper & Brothers call the attention of 
teachers and students to A History of the Roman Empire 
from its Foundation to the Death of Marcus Aurelius. 
(27 B.c.-180 A.D.). By J. B. Bury, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Trinity College, Dublin. ($1.50.) This manual is in- 
tended to bridge the gap between the ‘‘Student’s Rome” 
and the “Student’s Gibbon.” It covers the two centuries 
following the battle of Actium which, tho the most fruit- 
ful and vigorous in the history of imperial Rome, are the 
least known. The political, constitutional and military 
history of the period is written as fully as the narrow lim- 
its of a manual like this permit, but without forgetting 
that the modern student insists on the largest possible ac- 
quaintance with the personal, domestic and social life of 
the citizen. The chapter on ‘“ Roman Life and Manners” 
(XXXD contains copious quotations from the poets and 
satirists of the period, Horace, Juvenal, Martial and Taci- 
tus. Stories from English History for Young Ameri- 
cans, published by the same ($2.00), is published as an at- 
tractive and stimulating young reader’s introduction to 
English history, accurate, entertaining illustrated copi- 
ously and in a very telling way, and equally good for class 
use or the home.———Introduction to Elementary Practi- 
cal Biology. A Laboratory Guide for High-School and 
College Students. By Charles Wright Dodge, M.S., Pro- 
fessor of Biology in the University of Rochester, N. Y. 
($1.80.) This manual has been noticed by us in a recent 
number as a manual of solid merit and practical value. 
Great attention has been given in it to the plan on which 
instruction is conducted, which is substantially the culti- 
vation of direct, personal and experimental observation. 
The student is to observe and discover for himself the fact. 
The teacher supplies the theory and explanatory philoso- 
phy. The book is the product of the most advance d mod 
ern method of Laboratory work in biological instruction. 
Another recent text-book from the same press is 
Recreations in Botany. By Caroline A. Creevey. ($1.50.) 
Intended to give exemplary demonstration of the author’s 
assertion that botany should be ranked among out-of-door 
sports. The illustrations are drawn from nature with 
delicacy and accuracy, by William Hamilton Gibson, Al- 
fred Parsons and others. The Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers call attention to their School Classics, to which new 
and important additions have been made during the year. 
(30 cents each.) They include a long list of selected 
biographies, tales, such as those from Euripides, by Vin- 
cent King Cooper, and from the ‘“‘ Odyssey,” poetry and mis- 
cellaneous. Rolf’s series of ‘‘Tales from Shakespeare,’”’ from 
English History, from Scottish History, of Chivalry, etc., 
belong in this series. (Price from 36 to 50 cents.) 











The Messrs. Maynard, Merrill & Co., have just published 
ot are publishing to be ready immediately a number of 
interesting text-books. We name among them Our Won- 
derful Bodies, by C. Hutchison, M.D., LL.D. A First 
Book for Primary grades (30 cents), and a Second Book, 
for Intermediate and Grammar grades (50 cents). They 
contain the fundamental facts of physiology so far as they 
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bear on the regimen of life, in clear, concise and intelligible 
terms and presented in a natural order. Illustrations of 
Style. By Brainerd Kellogg, LL D. (mailing price, 50 cents), 
companion to “ Kellogg’s Rhetoric,” composed of selections 
from British and American authors, illustrative of the 
points of good English style and of the several kinds of 
poetry. Intended to furnish a moderate collection of char- 
acteristic verse and prose, and save the teacher and scholar 
the useless labor of searching for what they require for the 
illustration of their rhetorical studies. A Handbook 
of Mythology. By E. M. Berens. A convenient summar- 
ized manual of the Myths and Legends of ancient 
Greece and Rome. ($1.00.) We call attention to 
the recent numbers of Maynard’s English Classic 
Series. (Single numbers 32 to 64 pp. 12 cents; double 
numbers, 75 to 129 pp. 24 cents.) They contain selections 
from the classic writers of English verse and prose, a series 
of Fairy and Romance Tales for children, and especially 
the Book of Job (Revised Version), edited by the Rev. 
Samuel N. Jackson, D.D., for use in schools.———We call 
attention also to Maynard’s German Texts for school use, 
fifteen in number, divided into an Elementary series (25 
cents each) and an Advanced Series (40 cents each). May- 
nard’s French Texts, eight in number, also in two series, 
Elementary (20 cents each), Advanced (25 cents each). 
The same are publishing Songs of the Year, by John Hyatt 
Brewer, organist of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, and Frederick Reddall, Director of 
Music in Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn. A new collection 
of words and music for every-day use in school and for 
special occasions. A brief treatise on the elements of music 
is included. The main points relied on by the editors and 
publishers is the selection of words and music. (40 cents, 
postpaid.) The same publishers are issuing copy books 
for the new system of Vertical Penmanship, which teachers 
are invited to examine. They are published in an Inter- 
mediate Series of five numbers (72 cents per doz.), and a 
Standard Series of six numbers (96 cents per doz.). 














The most important educational publication of the 
Riverside Press (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), during the 
year has been the preparation of Mr. John Fiske’s History 
of the United States for use as a text-book in the schools ; 
A History of the United States for Schools, by John Fiske, 
with numerous maps and illustrations and questions pre- 
pared by F. A. Hill, Secretary of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education. The first five chapters have been 
issued as No. 62 in the ‘‘ Riverside Literature Series.”’ The 
entire series is to be completed in August. The partal- 
ready published shows that the work loses none of its vital- 
ity in condensation and will prove as attractive and useful 
in school use as it has proved among general readers. Mr. 
Fiske possesses the rare art of going into unusual out-of- 
the-way points and even into the minute scientific accuracy 
of things without growing dull. Hisstyle has a vivid sim- 
plicity which is ideal for young readers, while his sound 
method, his healthy tone and his pure, vigorous English 
raise it far above the ordinary text-book to therank of 
first-rate literature. The number before us is published 
with all those graphic aids which add so much to the at- 
traction of the modern book in the way of historical maps, 
illustrative drawings, portraits, and other examples of the 
modern bookmaker’s art of reconstructing the ancient 
world and exhibiting the modern world. The only 
other recent additions made to the standard educational 
publications of this house are Nos. 59,60 and 61 to the 
‘* Riverside Literature Series.’’ We have called attention 
to this serics more than once in the course of its develop- 
ment, and since it took its rise in the attempt to supplant 
the conventional reader in the schools with something like 
whole and organized literary .examples, in place of the 
fragments displayed in the readers. The idea of the series 
has prevailed and changed the character of the readers to 
avery gratifying extent. Meantime the Riverside Series 
of cheap (15 cents each) originals has greatly devel- 
oped. A few numbers have been added to it recently, one 
of Verse and Prose for Beginners in Reading (No. 59), a 
bewitching piece of poetic anthology for childhood, and 
two numbers of well-selected Sir Roger de Coverley Papers 
(Nos. 60 and 61) with Introductions and Notes. 


Among the recent educational books published by Henry 
Holt & Co., we name the History of Modern Times. From 
the Fall of Constantinople to the French Revolution. By 
Victor Duruy. Translated and Revised by Edwin A. 
Grosvenor, Professor of French in Amherst College, and 
of History in Smith College. ($1.60.) This forms the 
natural conclusion of ‘*The Middle Ages,’ by the same 
author, and translated by Professor Adams, of Yale. With 
Fyffe’s ‘‘ Modern Europe,” ard Taine’s three volumes trans- 
lated by Durand, these text-books form something like 
an adequate equipment for the study of modern European 
history. They areall published by Holt & Co. Falcken- 
berg’s History of Modern Philosophy ($3.50), noticed by 
us in detail in a previous number, is also among the recent 
educational publications of this house———We also note 
here Bumpus’s Laboratory Course in Invertebrate Zool- 
ogy, as a recent text-book to which we have called atten- 
tion in a previous number. Holt & Co bave also added 
to their scientific publications Woodbull’s First Course in 
Science, I, Book of Experiments (Illustrated, 50 cents), 
II, Text-Book (Illustrated, 65 cents). I[I, Box of Apparatus 
(81.90), In English Language and Literature the most 
striking recent additions to this educational list is the 
new edition of Professor Lounsbury’s (Yale) English Lan- 
guage ($1.12), noticed by us elsewhere in this number 
as entirely rewritten and virtually anew work. We note 
also from the same Bright’s Anglo-Saron Reader, Cham- 
plin’s Cyclopedia of Common Things, a new and 
enlarged edition (2.00), and several new volumes of 
‘‘ Readings for Students,” such as Prose Extracts from 
Coleridge, by Professor Beers (Yale), Marlow’s Edward 
II, by the late Professor McLaughlin, of Yale. (70 cents.) 
-——The Messrs. Holt & Co. have also made numerous 
recent additions to their list of French, German, Spanish 
and Latin text-books, which we cannot find space to not e 
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in detail, but which teachers and students will do well to 
examine. The Messrs. Holt & Co. are also the publish- 
of the Educational Review. Edited by Prof. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, and E. H. Cook, Wm. H. Maxwell, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y., and Addison B. 
Poland, State Superintendent, New Jersey. 

In their Students’ Series of Latin Classics, the Messrs. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn have published during the past 
year Historia Romana by Velleius Paterculus (Book I1), 
one of the best writers of the Latin Silver Age, edited by 
Dr. Rockwood of Bucknell University. A First Book 
in Latin, by Tuell and Fowler, has features of its own which 
are commanding attention. The Private Life of the 
Romans, by Misses Preston and Dodge, is an endeavor on 
the part of the compilers, within the limits of a small vol- 
ume, to seize upon salient points and to furnish ‘a fairly 
complete outline of an almost inexhaustible subject. 
The Philoctetes of Sophocles, edited by Dr. Graves, of Tufts 
College, brings before the American student a play of that 
author much read in Germany and elsewhere, but which 
has had little attention here as compared to some of his 
other plays. In Mathematics this firm have published 
anew Solid Geometry, by Professor Bartol, of Bucknell 
University. Professor Wells, of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, has entirely rewritten his Elements of 
Plane and Solid Geometry. They havealsoin press a Drill 
Book in Algebra, by Mr. McCurdy, of Phillips Andover 
Academy. In English Messrs. Leach, Shewell & San- 
born have just published an Elementary Composition and 
Rhetwric, by Dr. Wm. E. Mead, of Wesleyan University, 
and a Grammar School Geography, by Dr. J. N. Tilden, 
descriptive, industrial and commercial, with maps and 
illustrations. The auther believes that this study is more 
wearisome and less fruitful than it ought it be through the 
failure to teach it with direct reference to the business of 
life. This firm hasin press a Geographical Reader, Around 
the World with Travellers, by Superintendent Rupert, a 
set of Beginners’ Readers, by Miss H. M. Cleveland, in 
three small volumes, and a volume of Selections from the 
Works of Washington Irving, edited by Principal Thomas, 
of the New Haven High School. There will be forth- 
coming at an early day several additions both to their Stu- 
dents’ Series of English Classics and their Students’ Series 
of Latin Classics. 

The most important recent educational publication by 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., is an English translation 
of Pestalozzi’s How Gertrude Teaches Her Children, re- 
markable as containing the complete exposition of Pesta- 
lozzi’s pedagogical principle. Parts of it were translated 
for Biber’s “ Life of Pestalozzi,” in 1831, and quoted in Bar- 
nard’s * Journal of Education.” We believe this to be the 
first complete translation into English. It includes Pesta- 
lozzi’s account of his method in his report to the Friends 
of Education, an introduction by Ebenezer Cook and full 
notes. Mr. Bardeen has also published during the 
year Mr. Kennedy’s brilliant plea for classical study, Must 
Greek Go? and, in the same line, John Stuart Mill’s Inau- 
gural Address at St. Andrews, in 1867, together with an 
edition of Herbert Spencer’s Education. He has also 
recently purchased all the plates, copyrights and bound 
copies of the New York Educational Works hitherto pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Weed, Parsons & Co., Albany. They 
include the ‘‘ Code of Public Instruction,” the ‘‘ New York 
Question Book,’ with Supplements, the “Arbor Day 
Manual” and Song Book. The same publisher has also 
recently purchased the entire series of the ‘‘ Library of 
Education,’’ published by the Teachers’ Co-operative Pub- 
lishing Co. of Cincinnati, a large, striking and extremely 
valuable series which received a medal and diploma at the 
Chicago Exposition, on account of “the size and impor- 
tance of the collection, high standard of text and other 
books and educational literature, good printing and sub- 
stantial binding.” (Quoted from the diploma.) 

The Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, have made 
some interesting recent additions to their list of education- 
al publications. Col. Homer B. Sprague, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has brought out through them a new number in his 
school Shakespeare, Julius Caesar, with notes and read- 
ings for school use. A First Book in Algebra. By 
Wallace C. Boyden, A.M., Sub-Master of the Boston Nor- 
mal School. (60 cents.) It is designed for upper grammar- 
school grades, to be thoroughly elementary, and lead on 
from arithmetic to algebra, whose points of difference are 
clearly brought out in methods of work which have been 
tested by the author in preparing classes for algebraic 
instruction. -Fundamental Ethics. By William Po- 
land, Professor of Philosophy, St. Louis University. 
(72 cents.) This is an analytic treatment of ethics con- 
ducted by question and answer. Its points are (1) brief 
definitions of essentials, (2) prominence given to funda- 
mental principles, (3) illustration of abstract principles by 
concrete examples, (4) concentration of attention in fixed 
principles of conduct. We have already noticed with 
some detail the Harmony of the Gospels for Historical 
Study, by William A. Stevens, Professor in Rochester 
Theological Seminary, and Ernest De Witt Burton, Pro- 
fessor in the University of Chicago. ($1.50.) It follows the 
order and natural divisions of the history, avoids harmo- 
nistic dissection, shows the points of difference as well as 
resemblance between the Gospels, and exhibits the history 
in an ingenious comparative method of arrangement on 
the page. This manual is designed to be used in con- 
nection with An Outline Handbook of the Life of Christ 
by the same authors, which bas been brought out in a 
second edition during the year by Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Beacon Lights of Patriotism, by Gen. H. B. Carring- 

ton, U. S. A., will be issued this month as a patriotic 
school reader, composed of inspiring prose and poetic selec- 
tions. The same firm are to publish forthwith A Lab- 
oratory Guide for an “Elementary Course in General 
Biology,” by Prof. J. H. Pillsbury, and ‘“‘ Waymarks for 
Teachers,” aguide to every-day school work, by Sarah L. 
Arnold, Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis. The 
same have in press ‘‘ Vertical Copies” of their Normal 
. view System of Writing, : 
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The Werner Company, of Philadelphia, have recently 
purchased, and will hereafter issue, the educational publi- 
cations previously issued by Messrs. Porter & Coates, as 
well as those heretofore published by the Columbian Com- 
pany, of St. Louis, and they propose to spare no pains to 
bring the series of educational publications which bears 
their name to the“highest plane of educational merit. 
They have added to the series acquired by purchase the 
five grades of the Columbian Readers—the Primary (20 
cents), the Second (30 cents), the Third (4) cents), the 
Fourth and Fifth Readers (50 and 60 cents). They have 
applied the same name Columbian to a new Pronouncing 
Speller (10 cents), and a Complete Speller (20 cents); to 
three grades of the Columbian Arithmetic—The Werner 
Mental Arithmetic (30 cents), the Columbian Elementary 
Arithmetic (30 cents), and the Columbian Complete Arith- 
metic (60 cents). They have also brought out during the 
year two school-books on the English Language— Vickroy’s 
Elements of Language and Grammar (30 cents), and Vick- 
roy’s Complete Course in Grammar (60 cents). They pub- 
lish also a new series of Columbian Copy Books (96 cents). 
The largest and most important addition to their educa- 
tional series is the five volumes of The Working Teachers’ 
Library (36.50), composed of Page’s Theory and Practice 
(revised), The Teacher in Literature, Practical Lessons in 
Science, Practical Lessons in Psychology,aud The Manual 
of Useful Information. 


The Messrs, S.C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, reporta few new 
text-books added to their long catalog. Mr. John P. Da- 
vis’s Union Pacific Railway. A Study in Railway Poli- 
tics, History and Economics ($2.00.), has made its way into 
use in some of the colleges where it is proving an excellent 
object lesson in the study of American railway history, 
The same firm have also issued two new text-books 
by William M. Bryant, Ethicsand the New Education and 
A Syllabus of Ethics. The point aimed at in both of these 
little manuals has the highest importance and pertinence. 
They are outgrowths of the returning and, we hope, grow- 
ing interest in ethics in the public schools. A recent 
publication by the same is Bulls and Blunders, by Mar- 
shall Brown (31.00), a book as well fitted to instruct as to 
amuse, The same firm publish Bredif’s Demosthenes. 
A Study of Political Eloquence in Greece, with Extracts 
from the Demosthenian orations and a critical discussion 
of the oration “Ov the Crown,” against Awschines. They 
publish also new editions of Demosthenes de Corona, with 
extracts from the Aéschines against Ctesiphon and notes 
by M. L. D’Ooge, Professor of Greek in th® University of 
Michigan, and the volumeof Sclect Orationsof Lysias, with 
Introductions and Explanatory Notes by W. A. Stevens. 











The Educational Publishing Co. (70 Fifth Aveuue, New 
York), have in press in their 2d Reader Grade Storics of 
Colonial Children (40 cents), and in the 3d Reader Grade 
Charles Dickens’s Little Nelli (40 cents). In the 4th Reader 
Grade they have just published Legends of Norseland (60 
cents), and in the 5th Reader Grade Milton’s Paradise Lost 
(60 cents), Irving’s Sketch-Book (75 cents), and Macaulay’s 
Lays of Ancient Rome. For School Libraries they have 
just published Gulliver’s I'ravels ($1.00), Arabian Nights 
($1.00), Tom Brown’s School Days ($1.00), Ocean of Air 
($1.50), and Pictures from English Literature (60 cents). 


The most striking addition to the Prang Art Education 
Papers, published by the Prang Educational Company, 
Boston, Mass., is The Art Idea in Education and in Prac- 
tical Life, by John S. Clark, an address given before the 
Department of Manual and Art Education of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary, Chicago, July 18th, 1893. A brief 
pamphlet whose utility is in the inverse ratio of its size. 
The same bring out Prang’s Complete Course in 
Form Study and Drawiug. By John S. Clark, Mary Dana 
Hicks and Walter S. Perry. Teachers should examine this 
course. Besides the kind of paper used and the general 
excellence of the work, the progressive series is arranged 
on a method which will bear examination. 





Symbolic Education. A Commentary on Froebel’s 
** Mother Play.” By Susan E. Blow. This is the latest 
volume (No. XX VJ) in the long list of ‘‘ The International 
Education Series.”” (Appletons, New York. $1.00.) It is 
from the pen of an accomplished woman who has given us 
a volume of rare interest on Dapte and whois one of the 
best and foremost American leaders in the kindergarten 
movement. The present volume must be regarded as con- 
nected with this movement and as designed to expound the 
deeper principles and ideas on which the kindergarten 
method, as taught by its best representatives in Germany, 
Englind and America, rests. Miss Blow’s first point is to 
clear the system from the atomism of Rousseau and the 
naturalism of Pestalozzi. The book is neither a transla- 
tion nor a free rendering of Froebel nor a comment on any 
one of his works, but a gathering together, for free com- 
ment, of the principles and methods he taught in them all, 
and with the view of bringing out in a systematic and 
adequate way the philosophy as well as the outlines of 
Froebel’s method. The first step to be taken in this direc- 
tion was toclear up the relation between Froebel and Pesta- 
lozzi on the one hand and to throw overboard altogether 
the methods and ideas of Rousseau. This Miss Blow has 
happily achieved in the criticism leveled at Rousseau and 
his atomistic or exaggerated naturalistic individualism as 
contrasted with the organized social method of education 
developed by Froebel. Without showing herself in a posi- 
tion of critical hostility to Pestalozzi Miss Blow points 
out the wide differences that lay between him and Froebel. 
Pestalozzi placed at the bottom of his system two princi- 
ples which must be viewed as fundamentally wrong ; first 
Rousseau’s assumption that we have only to interrogate 
unsophisticated nature tofind the right path, that the 
first and spontaneous impulses of nature are always right, 
and that the one infallible method of education is one that 
cries hands off, laissez faire; never mention duty or obli- 
gation ; never presume to command nor require the child 
to obey ; let the tercher be occupied wholly in protecting 
nature from interference, The next great vice of the sys- 
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tem was the acceptance of the postulate of Locke’s sensa- 
‘tionalism, Nihil in intellectu quod non prius in sensu— 
Nothing in the intellect which was not first in sense. The 

first of these assumptions gave a vicious naturalistic direc- 

tion to Pestalozzi, and the next required him to base his 
method on sense-perception, and brought in that series of 
aimless and fruitless observations which are the ridicule 
of, and have become so generally associated in the pop- 
ular mind with,the kindergarten method He was never able 
toemancipate himself from the impression which Rousseau 
left on him that the child’s connection with society had 
nothing in it good for his discipline, and that his progress 
was to be secured only by emancipation from these unnat- 
ural and misleading influences. Froebel, on the contrary, 

laid hold of this connection of the child with human soci- 
ety, his dependence on it and manifold relations to it, as 
the key to his education and the true path toit. He 
brought out the principle that his education did not lie in 
individualistic separation from the social whole, or, to 
adopt Miss Blow’s phrase in ‘‘ atomistic” separation, but 
in a method of training which treated the child as a-social 
individual, a social unit in a social whole. This was Froe- 
bel’s doctrine of the untranslatable gliederganzes, the ‘‘mem- 
ber-whole” of Dr. Harris, or as the phrase might be trans- 
lated, the one-with-all theory of Froebel. The prime merit 
of the volume before us is the exposition of this theory and 
method of education. It is the point of view taken by Her- 
bart, and must be considered as at present the dominant 
view of the subject. The most important criticism we have 
to make on Miss Blow’s book is that she has not availed 
herself of the illustrations which lay ready to her hand in 
the Herbartian development of the subject. Her avoid- 
ance of this field cannot lie in want of acquaintance or in- 
difference. It is probably to be explained by the Hegelian 
line given to her exposition by her relations with Dr. Har- 
ris,and the fascination of the Hegelian idea of the race. 
The book gains little on this line, which might not have 
been acquired more simply and clearly on Kantian methods 
with Herbart for guide by preference to Hegel. The very 
important subject discussed in the last chapter under the 
title of “‘ Vortical Education” (much praised by Dr. Har- 
ris) would mean more under the less Hegelian title of 
‘* Concentric Instruction.’’ These are, however, but trifles, 
the needless difficulties we must expect to struggle with in 
every Hegelian exposition of a simple matter. Their net 
result is to tempt the reader to lay out more strength on 
the book than the subject requires and, let us hope, to 
raise it toa plane of dignity it might not have received 
otherwise. 


History for Ready Reference. From the Best Historians, 
Biographers and Specialists. Their Own Wordsin a Com- 
plete System of History for all Uses, extending to AU Coun- 
tries and Subjects, and Representing for both Readers and 
Students the Better and Newer Literature of Histery in 
the English Language. By J.N. Larned, with numerous 
historical maps from original studies and drawings by 
Alan C. Reiley. (TheC. A. Nichols Co., Springfield, Mass, 
$5.00 per volume.) We have before us two of the five vol- 
umes which are to compose this novel undertaking. The 
volumes are large octavos, correspondingin size with those 
of Chambers’s Encyclopedia or the new edition of John- 
son’s, and are to contain about 800 pages each. The paper 
is good, and the type is unusually large and readable. The 
plan of the work is fully set forth in the descriptive title 
we print in full for the benefit of our readers. It will show 
the main points of the work, the method on which it is to 
be done, and the object aimed at. It is the furthest possible 
remove from a scientific attempt to collect the original 
material of which history is constructed, or even to give 
its readers any glimpse of what that materialis. The object 
of the work is to present in a systematic form and in an 
arravgement which makes everything at once accessible, 
condensed results and summary exhibitions of the latest 
conclusions on a vast catalog of subjects which, in the 
broadest possible interpretation of the term, can be said to 
belong in the department of history. So far as it is possi- 
ble these results are presented in extracts from the best 
writers on the special topic, whatever it may be. Theolder 
writers in general are omitted as being out of date, 
and the citations are taken only from the freshest, most 
recent and most competent authorities. The vocabulary 
of topics is very large indeed, and its usefulness is in the 
direct ratio of its fullness. Very many of the topics are not 
expanded, but remain mere citations, with a cross refer- 
ence to the subject under which they are treated more 
fully. This method enables the user to get trace of topics 
which are not easily found in general literature and to 
follow them up as far as he will. There are two uses to 
which such a work as this may be put, either one of which 
will justify its cost. Its convenience to the intelligent 
reader, who, tho no specialist in the study of history, finds 
himself in a position where he needs to know the exact 
facts as to some historical matter. He has no time nor 
training to work them up for himself. Mr. Larned’s His- 
tory for Ready Reference is just what he needs. The 
looking up is done for him ready to his hand by a most 
competent expert in books. The extracts are credited to 
the authors from whom they are taken. Enough variety 
is allowed in the selections to give a fair representation of 
scholarly opinion, and when more than one point is in- 
volved in the problem the reader can turn from one topic 
to another, and in a comparatively brief time, and, with 
the highest, economy of labor, reach a fairly good 
working acquaintance with the matter he wants 
to understand. The other service is even more 
important, as it aids the student to connect his 
fragmentary knowledge, to verify his points, to refresh 
his memory, to map out his subject, to find what the au- 
thorities are and where they are, and either to carry out 
his explorations or to pick up the dropped stitches in the 
web of previous knowledge. We have madeseveral experi- 
ments on the two volumes before us to find how they 
stand the test of such usage. The result strengthens our 
conviction of the practical utility of the work. It is an ex- 
tremely difficult enterprise toreview anencyclopedia. The 
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make up of the vocabulary is the first point in a case like 
this, and tho we do not find everything we are curious 
about noted in Mr. Larned’s vocabulary, it is very full and 
wisely selected. The articles printed under the topics are, 
as far as possible, selections and not original articles writ- 
ten for the work. Itis by no means certain that a better 
method would not have been the ordinary one of having 
each topic written by a competent hand; but there is much 
to be said for Mr. Larned’s method. Itis very interesting. 
It is much to have an original statement before you from 
a great or accepted author. There is considerable literary 
value in thestudy of these citations. They are given closely 
by chapter and page, and often will pique the curious 
reader to follow them up by finding and reading the whole. 
The author has given his subject a broad interpretation, 
which sometimes seems to carry bim over the boun- 
daries into the department of general encyclopedia as, for 
example, in the treatment of the topic ‘‘ Education.”” He 
preserves his consistency, however, by holding the subject 
throughout in its historical relations. The second volume 
ends with the word ‘‘ Greaves.” There are to be five in 
all. 


Next to the Report of the Committee of Ten on Secondary 
Education in the United States, the most important edu- 
cational publication of the year is the Proceedings of the 
International Congress of Education of the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition, Chicago, July 25th-28th, 1893. This 
Congress was held under the charge of the National Educa- 
tional Association, who are also responsible for this ample 
octavo, with the Reports, collected and edited by Dr. N. A. 
Calkins, Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the National 
Educational Association. Abridgments, more or less con- 
siderable, and in some cases rewriting, were required to 
bring the voluminous matter within bounds; but the point 
of the papers and of the discussions is rarely, if ever, 
missed in these abridgments, and the more we read the 
more we find in the encyclopedic volume to challenge ad- 
miration and to throw light on the methods and theories 
of education. The Congress was by no means limited to 
American teachers nor to American methods and theories. 
The object of the Congress was to provide for the proper 
presentation of the educational progress of the times by a 
series of international conferences of the leaders in all the 
chief educational centers and movements of the world. 
The program was carefully arranged in committee before- 
hand, and its details were so admirably carried out that, 
next to the wonderfully impressive proceedings of the Re- 
ligious Congress, those reported in this volume deserve the 
greatest attention, and have in them the largest perma- 
nent importance. The value of the Reports is greatly en- 
hanced by the latitude given to discussion, and the conse- 
quent representation of the different schools of theory und 
method in education. On the whole the impression made 
by the Proceedings is conservative, not so much, perhaps, as 
to methods as to the general ends and objects to be secured 
in all sound educational methods. There was, however, no 
depressing conservatism in the Congress. The address 
of welcome by the President of the World’s Congress Aux- 
iliary, the Hon. Chas. G. Bonney, safeguarded that point, 
or if any doubt on the point remained, the thoroughly in- 
ternational and widely representative character of the per- 
sons who took part in the Congress removed it. Itis this 
unrivaled broad comprehensiveness, representing as it 
does the highest competence to discuss all topics connected 
with the subject of education and to discuss them on every 
side, from every point of view and in the ligbt of all vary- 
ing schools or methods, which gives this volume its unique 
value. The subjects presented for discussion cover six 
closely printed octavo pages. They are grouped in fifteen 
General Topics, each being analyzed and sub-divided into 
minor and connected themes and assigned for discussion to 
a special departmental congress. Dr. Harris says of 
them : 


“ Of these departments, those for Higher Education, Second- 
ary, Elementary, School Supervision, Provisional Training of 
Teachers, Rational Psychology, Educational Publications and 
Business Education represented what has long been established, 
and their discussions went largely to explaining and justifying 
work that is in process of accomplishment. On the other hand 
the departments of Kindergarten Education, Instruction in Art, 
Vocal Music, Technological Instruction, Industrial and Manual 
Instruction, Physical Education, Experimental Psychology in 
Education, were devoted more especially to setting forth what is 
new and desirable in education, and urging its adoption into the 
school system. As a result the educational problems have all 
been discussed in the light of these two tendencies.” 


The subject which was most meagerly discussed was that 
of religious and moral instruction in the schools—a subject 
of great and far-reaching importance which has been by 
no means brought to a settlement in this country and for 
the discussion of which such a congress as that assembled 
at Chicago offered opportunities that are not likely to 
come again. 


The Philosophy of Teaching. By Arnold Tompkins. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston.) The first edition of this manual 
was published in 1891 and included a chapter on “School 
Mavagement,” which is omitted in this with the intention, 
as we understand, of treating that subject in a separate 
volume. In its place we find some interesting remarks on 
the Report of the Committee of Ten, particularly on the 
notion which has been getting established too widely that 
all studies have equivalent values in school discipline, the 
only difference lying in the method of study and teaching, 
Mr. Tompkins maintains that subjects have widely 
different educational values, and that the educational value 
of a subject depends on its universality. Mr. Tompkins’s 
book is not designed for beginners, who might consider 
its lines of thought too difficult for them. Teachers and 
normal school students will find it profound and suggest- 
ive, and in the same proportion helpful. The definition 
of the subject commits the author to a discussion of the 
deeper theoretic and more abstract psychologic and philo- 
sophic relations ot the subject. His general conception of 
education as a disciplinary process of mental adjustment 
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to the relations in which man lives, acts and does his work 
in this world, is worked out with ingenuity and power. 
There could hardly be a more decisive settlement of the 
question, which is still more or lessin issue between the 
believers in the so-called practical methods of teaching 
and the believers in the fundamental and universal value 
of the disciplinary method. He shows, for example, that 
a lad trained at school to measure .wood or lumber on the 
first method, will not be able to do that work so well when 
called on for it, as the one trained on the other. He says 
that the assumption that education is merely instrumental 
as a means of “‘ getting on in the world ” is the impoverish- 
ment of the whole process. No onecan follow through his 
argument without seeing first that he is right, and next 
that he must be right. We call particular attention to 
the author’s remarks in the last chapter on the “‘ Problem 
of Moralsin the Public School.” He asserts that neither 
morals nor religion are to be taught as co-ordinate depart- 
ments of the school curriculum, which deal with one side 
of the student’s life, vor as ‘‘a cross section of it,’’ but as 
**the entire length, breadth and depth of it, the very grain 
and texture of his being.’ He says: 


* Morality is not something added to man; it is the man; and 
so morals is not a part of the course: it is the course. True 
moral teaching seeks to affect conduct indirectly by the general 
elevation of life. Since man’s ethical nature is not a de- 
partment, but the tone and attitude of his whole life, ethical 
training cannot be restricted to exercising will alone. It is eth- 
ical training when the intellect is required to form accurate judg- 
ments, to bound ideas definitely, to surround facts and take their 
bearings, to see the other and the opposite of things, tograsp di- 
versity of facts with unity of system. Charity and liberality de- 
pend on training to see all sides of a question, and humility comes 
froma habit of being led by truth against first impressions and 
preconceived notions. Power of abstract thought and of com- 
plex judgment are absolutely essential to ethical action since 
such power is required to adjust acts to remote and universal 
ends. Truth-telling requires as its basis the power to adjust the 
mind accurately torealities. Intellectual training is organically 
related to character and conduct.” 


Outlines of Pedagogics. By Prof. W. Rein, Director of 
the Pedagogical Seminary at the University of Jena. 
Translated by C. C. and Ida J. Van Liew, with addi- 
tional notes by the former. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracnse, 
N. Y. $1.25.) The Science of Education: Its General 
Principles Deduced from its Aim and the sthetic Reve- 
lation of the World. Dy Johann Friedrich Herbart. 
Translated from the German with a Biographical Intro- 
duction by Henry M. and Emmie Felkin, and a Preface by 
Oscar A. Browning, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
England. (D.C. Heath & Co, Beston. $1.00.) These two vol- 
umes supplement each other, and may be studied together 
with great advantage. We have placed first the commen- 
tary on the original system of Herbart by Professor Rein. 
It may be accepted as the best available exposition of the 
present and maturely developed educational theory of the 
Herbatian school. The other volume is the translation of 
Herbart’s original work, The Science of Education, etc., 
with some admirabie work of an introductory character by 
the translators and by Oscar Browning, Fellow of King’s, 
Cambridge. The translator’sintroduction we consider the 
very best summary exposition of Herbart’s educational 
theory to be found in English. For some readers and for 
some purposes it develops the points of the Herbartian 
theory better than the philosopher does himself. Herbart’s 
style is peculiarly difficult in German, and yet more diffi- 
cult for the translator. It is rendered by the English trans- 
lators as clearly as it can be, and their own exposition is at 
least not chargeable with this defect Professor Rein 
writes in that stage of the development when there is less 
excuse for a difficult style. The treatise brought before us 
by these translators is one of great value apart from the 
philosophic theory which underlies it. The Herbartian 
movement has acted like an inspiration on education. Its 
moral ideals are of themselves a tonic. Professor Rein pre- 
serves all these inspiring moral features. He repudiates 
the naturalism of Rousseau and the humanism of Pesta- 
lozzi. He even pronounces the very prevalent conception 
of education as the development and traiuing of the nat- 
ural powers, partial and inadequate ; for on the Herbartian 
scheme education is primarily addressed to the training 
of the will and the development of character. It is funda- 
mentally a moral process which must be kept clear, from the 
start, of all utilitarian ideals. Professor Rein’s remarks 
on this point have tbe ring of a reformer in them, especially 
when they are applied toa good deal that is in vogue in 
thiscountry and in this utilitarian age. 


The Public-School System of the United States. By Dr. 
J. M. Rice. (Century Co., New York. $1.50.) Many of 
our readers have seen the papers which compose this book 
as they have appeared in successive numbers of The Forum. 
Those who did not have an opportunity to study them in 
more matured form, and with some important additions, 
in the volume named above. Dr. Rice isknowntostudents 
of educational matters as the author of a book on the 
schools of continental Europe, whieh he studied in much 
the same method which is applied in the volume before us 
to the public schools of this country. Dr. Rice is a firm 
and intelligent believer in the modern methods of teaching 
by self-activity on the part of the scholar and by methods 
on the teacher’s part which are intended to callitout. He 
does not believe in the old methods, no matter how well 
carried out nor with what show of good results ; and it is 
possible that some of his judgments would be modified by 
an observer whose confidence was less absolute in the new 
methods of instruction. There can beno question as to the 
value of the review as a whole. Dr. Rice undertook the 
personal visitation on which it is based under the auspices 
of The Forum. Hisreportismade with great freedom and 
general intelligence, and is liable to no charge of prejudice 

aside from the theoretic assumption he was fully entitled to 
lay down as the basis of his work. The report of what he 
found is rendered without fear or favor, and certainly with 
the least possible awe of established traditions and of the 
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authority of names or places. It is by no means flattering 
With some honorable exceptions, which are numerous 
enough and clear enough to be convincing, he finds the 
schools on a very unsatisfactory basis, especially the pri- 
mary schools, tho he admits that the general impression of 
the report may bs more unfavorable than it was designed 
to be and that the spirit of the country is decidedly pro- 
gressive and the movement in the direction of progress. 
The most mischievous influence that has operated on the 
schools as a whole has been the political influence, which 
in some cases, as at Cleveland, has gone so far as to lead to 
a reaction of a pronounced and most salutary character. 
We commend the book to the earnest attention of all who 
are interested in our public schoolstand who can withdraw 
their minds from absorption in their political and con- 
stitutional relationsfar enough to give some intelligent 
thought to the most important subject of all, the right 
method of teaching. 


The Principles and Practice of Teaching and Class 
Management. By Joseph Landon, F.G.S. (Macmillan & 
Co., New York. $1.60.) This is a manual admirable for 
thoroughness and for practical utility. The author kas 
been for some twenty-five years lecturer on School Man- 
agement in the Saltley Training College, and has bad a 
still longer experience as a teacher. His book, without 
being overmuch occupied with theoretic discussion or with 
pedagogic philosophy, is thoroughly grounded in the prin- 
ciples which apply. They are stated clearly and briefly. 
Where expansion is needed the author shows that heis 
abundantly able to handle the subject on the theoretic or 
philosophical side. He has, however, given his strength to 
the practical problems of class management, which are 
discussed with very great breadth of experience and prac- 
ticed acquaintance with all relations and departments of 
the subjects from the general principles down to the most 
minute points of class-room detail. All the devices and 
methods of the schooiroom are discussed—common faults 
in teaching, methods of preparation, methods of handling 
a class, suggestions as to what is meant by good order ina 
class room, how to secure it, and all such points in general 
pedagogic training. The larger part of the book is, how- 
ever, occupied with a series of definite suggestion of meth- 
ods and principles to be followed in the special branches of 
school instruction, such as learning to read or to write or 
to spell, arithmetic, geography, history, etc. The author’s 
suggestions on all these points are of such value that the 
better the teacher the more he will find to interest him in 
them, while to the young or inexperienced teacher they 
will be the best possible introduction he can have to the 
work he is taking up. The general tone of the book is 
helpful and inspiring. Teachers of all grades will find in 
it a broad, considerate and thoroughly intelligent treat- 
ment of their perplexities and problems, the great value of 
which they will not fail to recognize. 


1793— Williams—1893. A Record of the Commemoration, 
October Eighth to Tenth; 1893, on the Centennial Anniver- 
sary of the Founding of Williams College. Cambridge, 
N. E. John Wilson & Son, University Press, 1894. There 
is a certain allusion to colonial times in ‘‘ Cambridge, 
N. E.,’”’ as it stands on the title page of this volume, which 
will warm tbe heart of every home-born New Englander, 
and is very appropriate in itself. The volume has been pre- 
pared by a committee of Williams alumni, headed by the 
Rev. Dr. Charles Augustus Stoddard, and of which the 
other members are Leverett W. Spring, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, Solomon Bulkley Griffin and Francis E. Leupp. It 
is richly and elegantly published, and illustrated with a 
few historic prints and engravings, which add much to its 
interest. It contains the proceedings of the three days of 
the Commemoration entire, among them the addresses at 
the Educational Conference held October 9th, with the 
Commemoration Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Henry Hopkins, 
and all the addresses which followed in the afternoon serv- 
ice, Chancellor Canfield’s Historical Oration, and the vari- 
ous congratulatory and commemorative addresses made by 
distinguished representatives of other universities and in- 
vited guests, The graver exercises were combined with 
social entertainment and athletic exhibitions, all of which 
are duly exhibited by the painstaking and appreciative 
editors, who have spared nothing to make this volume an 
adequate memorial of the centennial of their a.ma mater. 
It is a book rich in interest now and whose value is sure to 
increase. 


One of the very best educational books of the first class 
published during the year is the third edition of the His- 
tory of the English Language, by T. R. Lounsbury, Pro- 
fessor of English in Yale. (Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
$1.12.) This edition is thoroughly revised and much en- 
larged. About one-third of the volumeis new. Inthe fifteen 
years since the work was published considerable advances 
and changes have been made in English philological 
knowledge, enough to require the important changes 
in this work. The old outlines remain, but the revision ac- 
complished inside of them gives the volume the character 
of anew work. Itis divided as before into two Parts, one 
containing the General History of the Language, and the 
other the History of its Inflections. On the whole we are 
glad to note that ip this mature revision Professor Louns- 
bury adheres to the term Anglo-Saxon, undismayed by the 
uproar of so formidable an opponent as the late Professor 
Freeman and his associates. The second Part, on the His- 
tory of English Inflections, is the major fraction of the 
whole, and tho technical, is so full of grammatical solu- 
tions as to have the highest interest for all English stu- 
dents who wish to understand their own language. The 
lists of colloquial inflections is very full. Their bistory 
and development are laid down in a manner which can 
only be praised. Two indices, one of general matter, and 
one of words, forms and phrases, adds much to the utility 
of the manual. Soalso do the cross references which ena- 
ble the reader to bring together all the information the 
book contains oa the specia! point he is examining. | 
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The Midsummer 
Holiday Number 
of THE CENTURY 
MAGAZINE. . . 


oe ee BREILEIANT 
AUGUST ISSUE : SPLENDIDLY 
ILLUSTRATED. . . . 


Containing : 


Serials by Mrs, Burton Harrison and 
Marion Crawford, and seven complete 
stories and sketches by Mary Hallock 
Foote and other well-known writers. 
Washington (the Capital) described 
by Marion Crawford ; superbly-pictured 
by Castaigne. 

Edgar Allan Poe: His Corre- 
spondence. The first instalment of the 
recently discovered letters. 

The Woman Suffrage Ques- 
tion, a debate by Senator Hoar and 
Dr. Buckley,—the most important of 
recent articles on this subject. 


‘Conversation in France” (an article describing 
the Salons of the present day — full of incident 
and humor). “The Art of Walking” (the right 
and wrong way), by Prof. Richards, of Yale; 
the narrative of a journey “Across Asia on a 
Bicycle”; a poem, ‘‘Home Ag’in,” by James 
Whitcomb Riley, etc., etc. Watch for it on the 
news-stands. 


Midsummer Number 
Ready Wednesday, August Ist. 


THE CENTURY CO., Publishers, 
33 East 17th Street, New York. 


























ScHoot Lipraries 


WHY HOW WHERE 
to get one for 
SCHOOLS. TEACHERS. HOMES. 





A small but well-selected SCHOOL LI- 
BRARY, properly used, is one of the most 
efficient, economical, and practical means 
to stem the tide of unwholesome books and 
senational story-papers. Don’t you want 
such a library in your school? If so, we can 
help you. 4 

We can show you how, at a small cost, you 
can obtain a school or home library of choice 
and interesting books. Write to us for 
details. 

A Postal Card request will bring you by 
return mail a copy of our new PORTRAIT- 
CATALOGUE of 


17 SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


of ten to thirty volumes each and costing 
from $5.00 to $20.00 for each library. 


Choice Literature; Judicious Notes; 
Large Type; Firm Binding; 
Low Prices. 


}GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


TH EB pos HUMAN for _25c. (or HATi 


TH LE hig oon ane the R 
‘oy Be as EWREW Pa heneey 


c.8. Lowe 4 rs Co., ‘hey aoe St.. Philadetphia, Pa. 
“Every one should read this littl book.” —Athenaum, 























MUSIC. 
UNN ¥-GIDE SONGS 
By Dr. W. H. ANE. Fresh, rkling, wide- 
awake Sunday School music. 0 ver 100. 


OW & MA co., 
76 E. 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., ved 


J. CHURCH CO., Music Publish 


MASON & HAMLIN 














. copy of ba one of the books tioned in 
for will be sent, postpaid, to any teacher 
pa ane By A examine it, on receipt of price, as 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publishers, Franklin Square, New York. 


SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS are oe 
Remington County Seat Lists. They cover the 
best with least expense. 101] Tribune Building, N N.Y. 


JOHN FISKE’S 


History of the United States 
for Schools 


ill be ready this month (August). 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
'4 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 











Sold for cash and easy payments. 

New styles just introduced. 

Send for illustrated Catalogues. 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


ORGANS & PIANOS 


PICTURES, STATIONERY ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S; 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION AWARD. 














NO LIBRARY 
IS COMPLETE 


Without the Standard 


Reference Books... 


These Comprise 


The New CHAMBERS’S EN- 
CYCLOPAEDIA, 4 compendium of 
universal knowledge, thoroughly up to 
date, unequalled by any other encyclopex- 
dia, either in America or abroad. 
In ten volumes. 

Cloth, $30.00. 

Sheep, $40.00. 

Half Morocco, $45.00. 


LIPPINCOTT’S GAZET- 
TEER OF THE WORLD. £E¢- 
ition of 1893, A complete pronouncing 
Gazetteer or Geographical Dictionary of 
the world, containing notices of over 125,- 
000 places, with recent and authentic 
information respecting the Countries, 
Islands, Rivers, Mountains, Cities, Towns, 
etc., in every portion of the globe. In- 
valuable to the student, teacher, banker, 
merchant, journalist and Jawyer. : 

One volume. Large 8vo. 
Sheep, $12.00. 


Half Russia, $15.00. 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


LIPPINCOTT’S BIOGRAPH- 
ICAL DICTIONARY, giving mem- 
oirs of the eminent persons of all ages 
and countries, from which may be gath- 
ered a knowledge of the lives of those 
who have made the world’s history 


famous. 
One volume. Large 8vo. 
Sheep, $12.00. 
Half Russia, $15.00, 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


WORCESTER’S DICTION- 
ARY, the standard Dictionary of the 
English language, and so accepted by the 
great body of literary men. 


Large 4to. 
Sheep, $10.00. 
Half Russia, $12.00. 
Patent Index, 75 cents additional. 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SPECIMEN PAGES OF ANY OF THE 
ABOVE BOOKS SENT FREE ON 
APPLICATION TO THE 
PUBLISHERS. 


1B. Lippincott Company, 





THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 


August 2, 1894, 


J.B. Lippincott Company 





SUPPLEMENTARY READING, 


Historical Tales. 


SCHOOL EDITION. 


THE ROMANCE OF REALI- 
TY. By Caries Morris, author 


of ‘‘ Half-Hour Series,” ‘ Tales from 
the Dramatists,” etc. FouR VOLUMES. 


America, England, France, 


Germany. 
12mo. Full cloth, 75 cents per 


volume. 


In each volume the author briefly but pointed - 
ly recites from twenty-five to thirty-two stirring 
events inthe annalsof the respective nations. 
The tales gathered within these charming vol- 
umes have at once the attractiveness of the novel 
and the merit of truth. *‘ The Romance of Real- 
ity,” the sub-title of the work, admirably indi- 
cates its character, for within its pages may be 
found grouped the sum of those romantic and 
eventful incidents which form the pith of the 
history of the leading modern nations, and 
many of which have long been favorites in pop- 
ular lore. 


Lippincott’s New Science 


Series. 
SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’S AS- 
SITE D OLE fc ccdvbcucecévnbese bucct $1 00 
SHARPLESS & PHILIPS’S NAT- 
URAL PHILOSOPHY ..........- 1 00 


KEY TO SHARPLESS & PHIL- 
IPS’S NATURAL PHILOSO- 


| CRM see Pe PPE Ter Teer 50 
GREENE'S CHEMISTRY.......... 1 00 
KETCHUM’S BOTANY..... vena 1 00 


BERT’S FIRST STEPS IN SCIEN- 
TIFIC KNOWLEDGE. (Com- 


BERT’S FIRST STEPS IN SCIEN- 


TIFIC KNOWLEDGE. (In two 
books.) 
Book 1. Animals, Plants, Stones 
NL cocci ccsclavietscmane tees 30 
Book 2. Physics, Chemistry, and 
PMGMONORG «ois 005562 5s ese ness 36 
BERT’S PRIMER OF SCIENTIFIC 
KNOWLEDGE... ...........2s000. 36 


A COURSE ON ZOOLOGY. From 
the French. By W. H. 


GREENE, M.D........ Ceccecccrecces % 
HOUSTON’S OUTLINES OF FOR- 
PENNS sonics dwencewassksews penance 1 00 
Cutter’s New Physiological 
Series. 
BEGINNER’S ANATOMY, PHYS- 
IOLOGY AND HYGIENE....... $0 30 


INTERMEDIATE ANATOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 50 
COMPREHENSIVE ANATOMY, 
PHYSIOLOGY ANDHYGIENE. 1 00 
ANATOMICAL CHARTS, Human 
and Comparative. Nine in a set. 
2x8 feet, on rollers..... ....... eee» 12 00 





For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent 


by the Publishers post-paid on receipt of 
price. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, 





PHILADELPHIA. 





PHILADELPHIA. 





oa 


-~a ne . eo of 








August 2, 1894. 


Journal of Education. 





Four A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 

Fifty Cents will se- 
Months 3 cure the JOURNAL OF 
For EDUCATION weekly 
50 Cents. from Sept. 1st to Jan. 


1st, 1895. 


Wide-awake teachers throughout the country have 
been quick to take advantage of this offer in the 
many ds more will wish 








If you have never used the JOURNAL, isn’t it 
worth trying? The experiment will not cost much. 
We try to make the best educational paper published. 
Hundreds say we succeed. Test it for yourself—know 
it as it is—for at least four months. 


“ NATURE STUDY ”’ will receive more atten- 
tion than has ever been given the subject in any 
educational paper. MANUAL TRAINING and 
THE STUDY OF ENGLISH will also be prom- 
inent features of the Journal during the autumn 
months. 

TERMS: One year, $2.50; five months, $1.00. 

SPECIAL OFFER.—Sept. ’94, to Jan. ’9 for 50 cts. 

For $2.50 we will send the Journal from the time 
we receive your order to Jan. Ist, 1896, to any one not 
at present a subscriber. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


THE N. E. BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass , 


Supplies Teachers of every grade from the Kinder- 
garten to the College Presidency, and in every part 
of the nation. Under its present Manager, it has 
given teachers $1,500,000 in salaries. No charge to 
school officers for services. Now is the time toregister. 


HIRAM ORCOTT, Manager. 

















WANTED. 
AGEK ee te, Laer. Comet 
MORGAN MFG. CO. 84 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Tl. 
EDUCATION. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 
ABBOT ACADEMY for Young Ladies, 


8 its 66th year September 13th, offering enlarged 
opportunities. ‘hree Seminary Courses of studies 
id a College-fitting Course. 
Address Miss LAURA S. WATSON, aint 





8s! an 
tion and Build- 


v. Jd. W. KN. ol A.M., President. 


‘American Kindergarten Nermal School 
begins dist year, Sept. 20ta. Thorough and practical. 
Good positions for Gradu: 


ates, 
EMIUyY M. Cog, Prin., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 


Norwalk, Conn. 23d Haan Primary. Intermedt- 
ate, and College Preparat ourses. Music, Art, 
and the a es. Careful x Xtsention to morals and 
manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 


Bishopthorpe. 
A Church Boarding and Day School for Girls. Pre- 
pares for College or oe gives ST full academic course. 
ress, BISHOPTHORP. 
South Bethlehem, Pa. 


“BLA IR P PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY. 
John I. Blair Foundation. Both sexes. 47th 
paration for any College and for Business. asic, 
Ph Ppical Culture. Book-keeping. New _fire-proof 
pa ne for ladies. Low rates. Superior advantages. 
ious influence. we vicious or ee admitted 
= for catalogue. W.S. EVERSOLE . Prin. 
cipal. Siaicctewn. ' N.J. 




















Boston 10 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Law School. 
ae term opens Wegnestey. Oct. 3d. ° For circulars 
MUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


ra nan tion of young women. 





aratory and optional. Year commences ra 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


DePauw University, 


ees Indiana. 
ee ag! and instructors. 803 students. Ex- 
tories and 


e courses, 

, Music, Art and ™ wilt Science. paratory | 
School, with strong faculty. Teachers fitted for pub- 
lic schools and colleges. admitted. 
thful location. Moral and religious influences. 


Heal n 
E University Lng ey | hall for young 
|l semester opens Sept. 19. Send for new 


J. P. D. JOHN, President. 


RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich 
EAST CRESH INS ACADEMY. 





Founded 1812. Both On Narragansett Bay. 
Steam heat and el electric. iy ht. Endowed. Twelve 
courses. $200a tf. W Write for illustrated 
catalogue. F, DBL BLAK SLEE, D.D., Principal. 





EVELYN OOLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


PRINCETON, NEW JtRSEY. 
Princeton Courses of Study ander Princeton Pro- 
fessors. Special Courses in Music, Art, and the Mod- 
ern Languages. 


EV. J. H. MCILVAINE, D.D., President. 

GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 

and. gives cera 

Sept, Ian, study. For Young adios asa Children, 
Miss R. 8. RICE, A 


A.M. 
iG Beebe, aM. ¢ Principals. 








atts Canandaigua. 
LA ESCHOOL for PyR is. 
GRAN Siar Ks i Year bestas Sept. 19. 


Established 187 Sep 
atory, Academic fon y ‘Collegiate departments. Goneiti- 
es and Universities. 


ted by leadingColl 
Cates accor ee OLINE & COMSTOCK, President. 


H Hackettstown 
HackettstownInstitute New sersey.. 
paratory for Gentlemen. Ladies’ College. 

Music, me Are. Elocution, a Best buildin 
its class. Location unsurpassed. I}lus. Catalogue free 


Rev. GEO, H. WHITNEY, DD., Pres. 


6é HELLMUTH 99 Boheo! 1 for ¢ Girlie, 


a, 
LONDON, CANADA. SEND ror. GincuLa. 
OLLIDAYSBURG SCHOOL for Young 
Women and Girls. Thorough instruction. Meth- 
4 adapted to the individuality of eac h pavil, — 
= mi fo — _—— exceptionally h 
ae s. R. 8. HITCHCOCK, Hollidaysburg, Pa. _ 


oot PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Summit, N. J. Elevation over four hundred feet ; 
pummrit “house and grounds; all ne ny ved | thor- 
ey properaiaes ad college ; ig Re. Ag 
st methods of teaching. Ss 
Miss AMELIA S. Gpene se . Principal. 














i MEN 


Db ADDRE 
REFER ENCES, 
and SUME MEANS, 
can abtaiat igfermacion releases to 


oe AVOCATION 
by addressing . 


THE NATIONAL, 
COLLEGE OF 
IKE INSURANCE, 
Twenty-third Street and Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Jeading see Por Young adios 





NASHVILLE. - tty 
TENN. 3 build aig Versi fps s, 7 Vanderbilt 
COLLEGE re, Music, Gymnasium. 


Rev. GEORGE W. F. PRICE, D.D, Prest. 


Gonservatory 
Cart 5s pokes Director. 


enti te Dr. Deters 
Illustrated Calendar givin ty information free. 





New England Conserva‘ ory of Music, Boston. 


EW YORK MILITARY ACADENY, Cornwall, 
Pree. Pas at Warrall Hall, Peekskill, 
J. WRIGHT. A.M., President. 


“OGONTZ SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Phila- 
dole. two hours from New York, Opens Septem- 
ber 26th. For circulars and reports apply to Princi- 
Js. OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA 


OHIO MILITARY INSTITUTE, High Class 
School for boys. a for College or Business. 
Illustrated Catal oree udley Emerson, A.M., 
Pres., College, Hill, tt 0. 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
THE 0 SSINING Sing Sing on the Hudson. 
ur graduute cou Prepares ~ — e. Art 
School; Music School, Director Albert. R 
Proximity to New York a city cdvantagen. 2th 
year begins Sept. 19. Miss C. C. FULLER, Principal. 


OREAD OF SEMINARY at Mt. Carroll, Ill... 
tells how students ot small means gain a Normal, 
Collegiate, Art or Musical Education. 




















LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, 


PAINESVILLE, Ohio. 


naw ith the care and culture of 
auanaics a CO MARY EVANS, Principal. 


| ANE THEBCORAL SEMINARY, oon 


a full ourse to each 











aa ace to eri rece Home-Makers 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women. 
AUBURNDALE, MASS. 

Four years’ course, one preparatory year; special 
students admitted. Law, Sanitation, Cooking, Dress- 
Cutting, Swimming, etc., etc. Regular expense, $500. 
For catalogue ask C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





NEw JERSEY Lawrenceville 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 
JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION 
Capacity of School 300. 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For catalogue, and information, address 
Rev. James C. Mackenzie, Ph.D. 


CLEAN SEMINARY FOR GIRLS, SIMSBURY, 
Conn. College hh agg English Courses, 
French, German, Art, Masic Ev. J. B. MCLEAN 


METROPOLIS LAW SCHOOL. 
Incorporated June, i891. ABNER C. THOMAS, LIL.D., 
Dean. Casesystem of instruction, Degree of 
after course or Ls years. Morning division, 9to 12; ; 
ore division, 8to10. For ceraloenes apply to 
prof CLARENCE D. ASHLEY, 








dway, New York. 


MI CeIGan FEMALE SEMINARY. 
Opens September 13, 1894. College Fone panned and 
advanced courses ‘of study. Fine ie ee od in ee 





Pacific Theelegs ical Seminary, Oakland, Cal. 
res.; GEORGE MOvAR, Apologet- 

ics; W. W. LOVEJOY, Hebrew: F. H. Fo ti 

ol ;C. 8. NASH, Homiletics ; R. R. Loyp, Greek; 


(1001) 





DURBIN HALL, 
University has already assumed etrading 


** Peki 
m the decisive movement n 


going on 
China.”—DR. WHEELER, Editor 


ow 
“ CHINESE 


PEKING UNIVERSITY. 


Organized in Peking. Chine. October 11, 1888. 
Incorporated in New York k, U.S.A. June 2%, 1890. 
First Class Graduated June 7, 1892. 
flicers of Boa 
PRESIDEN’. Bishop E.G. AnGrews, D.D., LL.D. 
ae M. Buckley, D. D.. LL. 

§ * win, pen 150 Fifth Ave., N.Y 

TREASURER, Chas. H. Taft, 7 § William St.,N.Y. | - 
References * tec wo Sein. on Board 


m 
Re- 


Rev’ eorge Owen, London M 

Henry Blodget, D. .C. 

oe Wherry, D.D., see pipsien. 
- ree D.D., "Meth. Spis. Missio: 


éled after Robert College, Constentinenta, 
Peking University is unsectariau in its operations, 
the only religious test required of its Faculty being 
acceptance of “ The Apostles’ Creed.’ 
Endowment of Pilcher Professorship of $30,000, in 
meee of its first President, is the present pressing 
eC 


ul.) Missionary Societies appropriate no Endow- 
ment Funds, since they need far more than they re- 
ceive for evangelistic work. 

(2.) Missionaries in China have subscribed over 


0 

(3.) What aid you give, will advance, and what aid 
YOu withhold, will retard this indispensable agency 
of Christianity at the capital of China’s millions. 

(4.) Like Mary, notwithstanding murmurers (Matt. 
xxvi, 8), omuer, the highest of all motives, From 
pure love tu Christ, break your alabaster box of pre- 
cious ointment and have a share in Peking University 
Speerwens. Shares at $30. Address l'reasurer, 9s 


“TO _ of $10, or more, a “ Peking Gazette’’—the 
oldest newspaper in the world—given gratis. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
NORTON, MASS. 


The fallterm of the 60th year begins Sept. 13, 94 
Best of home influences. Excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments. Fine Library, Laboratory, Observatory and 
cabinee. Send for illustrated Prospectus to 

ISS A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, Mass. 








MAmaganeas Easthampton. 
STON SEMINARY. 
eS. An = any college or scientific school. 
New iaboratories with a plant. All buildings 





ye . WARNER, Sociology Full equipment, practi- leated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 6th, 1894. 
cal work. Year begins aotember 4th. Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Prin. 
PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE. | WILSON COLLEGE wh%iin. 


Chester, Pa, 33d year begins Sept. 19. Civil En- 
gineering (C. E.), Chemistry (B. S.), Arts (A. B.) 
Preparatory Coursesin English and Classics, 
Fine location. Best ——. ure water. 
Catalogues of OL. C. E. HYATT, Pres. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL, DUSBURY, 


Combines individual teaching with pat. ada- 
vantages for home and euieenss x se ee 








4 KNAPP, 8 B. 
RIVERVIEW ,ocGAREMY... y. 


59th YEAR. Prepares thoroughly for Golltee: ‘the 
Government Academies and Business. U.S oo 
officer detailed at neg by Secretary of W 

SBEE & AMEN tect pain: 


ROLLINS COLLEGE, FLORIDA. 


Comagines and_ preparatory coumnes parallel with 
those in best Northern schools. Music, Art. Loca- 
tion a aw sanitar1um. On direct line of travel. 


Addre: 
| > a CHARLESG. \ f AIRONILD, 
inter Park, Fla. 








NEWTON CENTRE, MASS, 


School for the Correction of all SPEECH DEFECTS, 


For circular address 





E. J. E. THORPE, Prin. 
SOUTH JERSEYINSTITUTE Bridzeron, 


25th year begins Sept. 12. Both sexes. ——— for any 
College, Teaching or Business. French, German, Art, 
Music, Military Drill, Gymnasium. H. K.TRASK.Prin. 








sicand Art. Steam heat. Passenger elev: Send EMPLE GROVE SEMINARY, Saratoga Springs, 

for catalogue No. 16. FANNIE RUTH ROBINSON, N. Regular and optional courses for Young 

M.A., Principal, Kalamazoo. Ladies; 10 teachers. CHAS. F. DowD, PH.D., Pres’t. 
MICHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY, WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
“The West Point of the West.” Beautiful location AURORA, NY. 


and healthfal climate. No school in the country 
offers better serenteges for thorough preparation 
for college. Addre 

COLONEL ROGERS, Supt., Orchard Lake, Mich. 


OHIO, Cleveland, 1020 Prospect Street. 


Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 





Three Full Courses of Study. Location beautiful and 
healthful. New Building with Modern Improvements. 
Session begins September 19 ,18% Send for Catalogue. 


WE oT. WALNUT STREET SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies. 28th Year. Is provided for givinga 
superior education in Collegiate, Eclectic and Pre- 








Prepares for all Colleges open to women, 
Re-ppens Septem be r Sth bh. 


paratory yor ; also in Music, Art, and Elocu- 
tion. Mrs, HéNRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St., Phila. 





a Apply to Miss [pA C.ALLEN,Prin., Bradford, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


BRYN MAWR COLLEG » For Women, 


Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under- 
graduate and graduate instruction. 
wo European 

Scholarships (value $2u0), _ nine Resident Grad 








Semiticlanguages. For 
phiet, address as above. 


i ERACK COLLEGE 


UDSON RIVER INSTITUTE, 
and_ beautifully 
. Will open its 


r Program or Graduate Pam- 








NEW > oer, a 
Cottage Seminary for Girls. 
Jementary and Higher English. Ancient and Mod- 
ages, Music and Art. Send tor Catalogue. 
Rev. Cc. W. Hawley, A.M., Principal. 


|S nga sorry SEMINARY, WILLIAMSPORT, 
Pa.—Both sexes. Regular and Elective courses. 
ge conferred. Fits for college. Music, Art, Mod- 


Languages, specialties, Steam nant lectri 
fight, home comforts. Write for catalogu os " 
E. J. GRAY, D. DoF President. 


Miss S. D. Doremus. 
BOARDING AND par SCH . 
REOPENS DenUB aa OOL FOR GIRLS. 
wi Madi Avenue, New York. 
M’ SS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Morristown, New Jersey, reopens 
aatvant ative French an d Germs pant es gy? on 














aa Baltimore Co for 
pupils, ars Collcee 





The Siglar School. 


Newburgh-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
$600 a year—no extras. 
Thirty Boys. 

The picture shows what ¢ 
we do at half-past three in ,. 
the afternoon when the} 
weather permits. Our ath- 4 
letic field is a mile away. 
When it rains, and in Winter, we use 
the gymnasium. 

Don't imagine that our chief occu- 
pation is fun or physical exercise. 
We use them as means to an end. 
That end is our chief concern: the 
bringing up of boys. 

Are you a success as a parent? Is 
your 8- or 10-year-old boy a credit to 
you? Are you proud or ashamed of 





him? Are you proud or ashamed of 


your part, so far, in bringing him up? | 


If you agree that a boy is too much 











for any man engrossed with affairs, 
and for any woman with the complex 
duties of American women, and that 
the fault is not in the boy but in cir- 
cumstances, let me hear from you. 
My notion is that he wants occupa- 


tion and guidance. The boyish force 
that you try to suppress at home will 
make a man of him, under favorable 
circumstances. A good many of my 
boys go to Yale; but better not think 
so far ahead. 

Write me. if interested. 


HENRY W. SIGLAR. 





Classical, Scientific & Special Courses. Music & Art. 
Printed forms sent to schools training pupils for en- 
trance by certificate. Address, ( hambersbureg, Pa 


THE WINCHELL ACADEMY, 
Ill. A Home School i Girls, and Day 
both sexes. 5. R. 





Evanston, 
School for 
WINCHELL, A.M., "saeeieek 








READING NOTICES. 
ARTISTIC SILVERWARE. 


THE readers of this issue of THE INDEPENDENT 
will not fail to notice the artistic advertisement 
of the Whiting Manufacturing Company, man- 
ufacturers of silverware in all branches. The 
store of the company at the corner of Kroadway 
and Eighteenth Street is one of the attractive 
show places of New York which should be 
visited | every one having a taste for the beau- 
tiful and artistic as expressed in the silver- 
smith’s art. No more favorable time than the 
present has ever been seen in this country for 
the purchase of silver. 

A QUARTER-PAGE advertisement on the cover 
of this issue of THE INDEPENDENT entitled 

“ Farming in California ’ should attract very 
wide attention not only from farmers but from 
every intelligent reader. Farming in California 
and farming in the East are as unlike as one 
could very well imagine. In California ten 
acres or at the very most twenty acres in fruit 
will support a family in far greater comfort and 
yield very much more profit than a_ farm of 
three or four hundred acres in the East. On 
account of the smallness of the ranches in Cali- 
fornia rural society is really of a superior char- 
acter, as the people live near together and are 
able to maintain churches, schools, lectures, 
concerts, etc. There is a fascination ebout 
fruitfarming which commends it in a remark- 
able degree to people who would not care to be 
farmers in the ordinary acceptation of the term, 
but who would enjoy the dzlightful climate, the 
out-door life and the profit of fruit growing in 
California. 








FoR many years we have been accustomed to 
hear of goods in many lines manufactured by 
the Remingtons, and we feel coufident that no 
person ever associated with this name anything 
but the finest and best quality of manufactured 

5 he same is true to-day in an equal or 
greater decree than formerly, as the wonderful 
strides which have been made in improved ma- 
chinery have enabled the manufacturer to turn 
out better wares ata less price to the purchaser. 
The Remington bicycles need only to be seen and 
used to commend themselves immediately to 
bicycle riders. They are superior in every sense 
of the word. The Remiugton Arms Company 
who make the Remington bicycles are also 
manufacturers of sporting and military goods 
and guns, in which the same degree of excel- 
lence is maintained as in other articles manu- 
factured by them. 

The Remington Arms Company of 318 and 315 
Broadway will be pleased to send complete cat- 
alogues to any of our readers who will send their 
name and address with a request. 








For many years Messrs. Belding Brothers & 
Company have been manufacturing « large va- 
riety of embroidery silks, and have by thorough 
attention. to the high guality of the goods 
turned out by them, attained a national reputa- 
tion for superior excellence. In these days of 
great competition it is exceedingly important 
that a manufacturer should hold the market by 
the quality of his goods as well as by the price 
at which they are offered. In both these im- 
portant particulars Messrs. Belding Brotuers & 
Company may be counted upon. Their wash 
silks for fine embroidery, for heavy work, for 
exceedingly delicate work, for raised work ‘and 
for fancy knitting and crocheting are all unex- 
celled for luster, permanent color and regular- 
ity. They will maii free on receipt of six cents 
in postage stamps to any one sending their ad- 
dress to them at 455 and 457 Broadway, N. PS 
their “ Self-Lnstructor in Knitting, Crochetin rj 
and Embroidery.” 
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OF INTEREST TO YOUNG MEN. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES WHICH IRRIGATION IS 
CREATING FOR THEM IN THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN REGION, 





find suitable occupation; but for these as well as 
for young men generally of education and abil- 
ity a most attractive field of activity has been 
created by the great irrigation enterprises suc- 
cessfully established at several points in the 
arid regions, 

One of the most extensive enterprises of this 
nature is in the Pecos Valley, of New Mexico. 
Here a powerful company is engaged in the 
reclamation and development of a valley 175 
miles long, and has constructed a system of irri- 
gation, in some of its features the largest in 
America and exceeded only by some of the works 
of the English Government in India. This sys- 
tem, as at present completed, comprises a series 
of reservoirs with a total storage capacity of 
over 6,000,000,000 cubic feet, ranking it with the 
greatest of the worid’s irrigation systems. Al- 
ready 250,000 acres of land have been rendered 
irrigable, which will be increased to 400,000 when 
thesystem iscompleted. Ninety miles of stand- 
ard gauge railway were two years ago comw- 
ae eighty-five miles additional, extend- 

ng the line entirely through the Valley, are now 
being built as fast as men and money can push 
the work. Lines of telegraph and telephone 
have aiso been stretched throughout the Valley, 
and cities and towns are rising at the several 
points of vantage. 

It is confidently believed that the Pecos Valley 
now presents more varied and greater attrac- 
tions than any other part of the Southwest. To 
the farmer and live-stuck grower it offers a soil 
of unequaled richness, producing bountifully 
the standard crops of the temperate and semi- 
tropical zones. in the very profitable busi 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


This is the testimony of two generations : Pond’s 
Extract cures all Inflammations and Bleedings. 
Avoid Dealers who offer base imitations.—Adv. 





J. & R. LAMB. 


Tue firm of Messrs. J. & R. Lamb, of 59 Car- 
mine Street, New York, is well known through- 
out all the churches of the United States. 
For many years they have been manufacturers 
on a | scale of everything connected with 
eburch furnishing, including memorial stained 
glass, memorial tablets, altars, etc. They have 
now a beautiful example of memorial stained 
glass on exhibition at23 and 25 Sixth Avenue, 
and willsend any of our readers their illustrated 
hand-book free by mail. 








Worth 
Saving! 
the expense 
and trouble of 
frequently re- 
newing one’s 
dress bindings. 





First 

quality 

- Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings. 


6° 


Ask your dressmaker. 





of 1ruit-raising the Valley has superior advan- 
tages. In size, perfection of form and color, 
and in prolific yields the fruits of the Pecos 
Valley equai those of Catifornia, and it there- 
fore holds out alluring possibilities in this m- 
dustry of growing importance. 

With an altitude avove the sea of from 3,000 
to 4,000 feet, and a latitude corresponding to that 
of Charleston, on the Atlantic Uoast and San 
Diego, on the Pacific, the Pecos Valley possesses 
a health-giving and health-restoring climate, 
especially for consumption and many other 
forms of chronic disease, which challenges 
comparison with that of the most noted of the 
world's resorts. Wractically winterless is this 
climate, while, by reason of the light, dry at- 
mosphere, its summer heats are modified and 
rendered less oppressive than in the humid cli- 
mates of the Kastern States. It is a climate, 
moreover, permitting and inviting an out-of- 
door !ife the year round. : 

Opportunities for profitable business or in- 
vestment are likewise to be found in the grow- 
ing towns of the Valley. ‘he reader may ob- 
tain full information regarding the Valley, with 
handsome illustrated publications, by address- 
ing The Pecos Irrigation and Improvement Com- 
pany, Colorado Springs, Col. 
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DuLUTH, Minn., occupies, geographically, a 
unique position, being five hundred miles fur- 
ther west by waier than any other prominent 
lake port. ‘Chis means the rapid and prosperous 
growth of Duluth, and the added fact that real 
estate in that city will necessarily be in great 
demand for building purpuses, and that desira- 
ble and favorable investments can be made 
there. 

Messrs. C. E. Lovett & Company, of Duluth, 
to whom our readers are referred, believe that 
the present, while values are comparatively 
low, 1s by far a better time to invest in Duluth 
than it will be a year or two hence. 


SOLID SILVER. 


Messrs. REED & BARTON, well known among 
leading silversmiths of the country, manufac- 





y25 

ture jpg fine solid silver goods ina very great 
varieiy embracing all sorts of ornamental and 
useful articles manufactured in artistic aud 
novei designs. As the price of silver is at pres- 
ent so very low, it is an excellent time to make 
purchases of spoons, forks and other silver 
goods. 





STEINWAY PIANOS. 


Messrs. StEINwAY & Sons, of this city, will 
take great pleasure in sending any reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT one of their illustrated catalogues 
descriptive of their various lines of pianvus. 
Ybeir instruments are recognized as the stand- 
ard pianos of the world by avery large number 
of artists—those probably more capabie of judg- 
ing than any others. ‘he members of the house 
are practical men, and are enabled thereby to 
maintain the very high reputation whicu tney 
have enjoyed for so many years. 


THE PEN-ULTIMATE. 


Tux tools of one generation are the curios of 
the next. The flail and distaff,the tallow dip 
and the powder horn are scarcely more than 
mames that mark the march of civilization. 
The antiquarian accurately measures the men- 
tal caliber ot prehistoric man by the stone ham- 
mer and the arrowhe So might the nine- 
teenth-century man be measured if all written 
records were destroyed. An unthinkable con- 
tingency! The improvements in writing in- 
struments have filied the world with perma- 
nent records of every shade of man’s industrial, 
intellectual and emotional life. From the chisel 
and knife, the stylus, the guose quill to metal 
pens, bad, indifferent, Tadella is a long march 
with many halting places. But it bas been 
completed. And he tnat uses a pen of yesterday 
is as improvident as a farmer that should thresh 
his wheat by hand labor. The next to the last 
isn’t good enough for progressive man. The last 
—the combination of all that is best in previous 
successes, with a new improvement—the last 
only is good enough. And ne that puts up with 
a scratchy, not-quite-right pen, when a 'ladella 
Alioyed-Zink pen is obtainable cheats himself— 
Yadella Pens are just right! Just right in 
smoothness, temper, elasticity, ease of action. 
They are more durable, too, saving time, annoy- 
ance and money. 

lt is difficult to imagine any further improve- 
ment. ‘‘he Tadella is justly styled the Pen- 
Ultimate. 
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DESIRABLE INVESTMENTS. 


Tue Chicago and Kansas City Commission 
Company are negotiators of bank stocks and 





bonds, including school district, California irri- | 


gation, water works, electric light, sewer and 
the various forms of bond securities. ‘The Pres- 
ident, M. B. Abell, has had many years’ experi- 
ence, and has negotiated during the past nine 

ears over thirty-two million dollars of securi- 


wo’ do well to write the 
company for a list of inv: securities, 








BELDING BROS, & CO., 


Silk Manufacturers. 
BELDING’S 


WASH SILKS 


Are the best made. Phoenician Dyes and Fast 
Colors. 


“WASH ETCHING,” 


For Fine Outline Embroidery. 


“WASH TWIST,” 


Embroidery for Heavier Work. 


“ ROYAL FLOSS,” 


Which may be split to any fineness for deli- 
cate work on Bolting Cloth, Gause, Silk, etc. 


“ROPE SILK,” 


For raised work on Plushes, Chamois, etc., 
where elaborate effects are desired. 


““CROTCHET SILK,” 


In fast wash colors for fancy Knitting and 
Crocheting. 


These Goods are Unexcelled for LUSTRE, 
PERMANENT COLOR AND REGULAR- 
ITY. 


455 and 457 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


In Knitting, Crochet and Rmbeaidors. pub- 
Now Keady. 





k, N. Y.; Belding Bros. & Co., Chicas 0, 
IL} Belding Bros. & Co, Cincinnati. 0. G. W. kilis 


Mass. : worth 
Howes, St. Paul, Minn.; The Carlson-Currier Silk 
Mfg. Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Belding, Paul & Co., 
Ld., Montreal, Can. 





New Bronze Coverts, 


We have drawn upon our stock of 
New Fall Goods in order to supply 
the early trade with sprightly, dark 
mixtures and autumn shades in 
Covert Suitings, already sought for. 

Particular notice is given to the 
fashionable Bronze colorings. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





i See You’re BACK 


FROM A TRIP OVER THE 


MONON ROUTE 
BEST LINE 


BETWEEN 
CHICAGO 
. AND THE SOUTH 
-ONLY LINE TO 
West Baden and 
French Lick Springs 
THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA. 
W.H. MoDoeL, FRANK J. REED, 
Y>PRES, AND GEN. We, GEN, PASE, ABT, 
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ATCHISON AFFAIRS. 


Our readers who have followed railway 
affairs will remember that, in spite of 
large earnings during the fall, there were 
rumors that the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fé Railroad Company were in diffi- 
culties. Stories of impending trouble 
were stoutly denied by the President of 
the company, nor did the annual reports 
contain any information which might 
lead holders of the company’s bonds and 
stocks to expect trouble. In spite of all 
this, however, that railroad was thrown 


into the hands of receivers the latter part 
of December. The shock, both at home 
and abroad, was very great. The bank- 
ruptcy of the Reading, for example, was 
in a measure expected, or, at least, pur- 
chasers of Reading bonds and stocks were 
aware that their transactions were of the 
nature of a gamble. On the contrary, the 
Atchison had always been well regarded 
by the foreign capitalists. It had the 
recommendation of important banking 
houses abroad and at home, and its bonds 
were considered a safe investment by con- 
servative capitalists. The confessed in- 
solvency of the company in December 
was, therefore, a direct blow to that con- 
fidence in American securities, which is 
so necessary if we are to have free invest- 
ment of foreign and domestic money in 
our railways and other industries. 
The plan of reorganization put out by 
the general committee a month ago showed 
that the amount of money needed to pay 
off the floating debt and for similar pur- 
poses was very large and twice greater 
than the public had been led to believe. 
Nevertheless, it was supposed by this 
general committee that their reorganiza- 
tion plan was safe, being based upon the 
average earnings of the property as given 
in statements made up from the books of 
the company. As a matter of precaution 
it was decided to have an expert account- 
ant verify the figures made up for this 
eneral committee. Mr. Stephen Little, 
omptroller of the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railway was the man chosen for this cer- 
tification. Mr. Little has not yet gone 
through all the books of the company nor 
made a formal report, but he has said to 
the committee intormally that so far as 
he has gone he finds that the real earnings 
of the Atchison for the five years since 
since 1889, the date of the former reor- 
ganization, has been overstated by about 
$7,500,000. Whether this amount of over- 
statement would be modified more or less 
by what Mr. Little may find in the books 
not yet examined of course cannot yet be 
told. Friends of the Atchison are still 
hoping that some explanation of these 
very serious charges may be found, but so 
far nothing has been made public to break 
the force of the statement that the ac- 
counts of the Atchison have been falsely 
kept in order that the earning power of 
the road might be erroneously stated and 
by these means bonds might be sold and 
the financial operations of the company 
carried out by the aid of the false credit 
thus created. 
Taking the statements of Mr. Little as 
true until they may be contradicted on 
good authority, it is impossible for an 
American citizen not to feel a deep sense 
of humiliation. As we have before 
sta ed, investments in Atchison are so 
largely held abroad that anything wrong 
referring to the affairs of that company 
must disparage everything American, 
evcn the bo.ds and stocks of our best rail- 
ways. When a mercantile house gives 
out false statements of its position by 
which banks are led into discounting its 
notes, the discovery of the fraud is usually 
enough to warrant the charge against it 
of obtaining money under false pretenses, 
under which charge its property may be 
seized and the responsible parties often- 
times lodgedin jail. There isno essential 
difference between the two cases. Fraud 
on the part of the officers of a great cor- 
poration is often worse than fraud on the 
part of a humble merchant, THE INDE- 
PENDENT believes that corporations are a 
necessity in our civilization, performing 
duties to consumers and to the laboring 
man which could be done so well in no 
other way. From this point of view we 
think it is against public policy to bring 
such an amount of pressure to bear upon 
corporations as would binder them mak- 
ing enough of a success of their business 
to realize the ends for which they were 
created by the State. But as we favor 
justice to the corporations, so we also con- 
demn and denounce anything which 
savors of unfair dealing on the part of the 
corporation toward the public. If Mr. 
Little’s charges against the old Atchison 
management are found on thorough ex- 
amination to be sustained, then we look 
for the punishment of all those concerned 
in some way. The very least is that they 
should lose control not only of the Atchi- 
son Railway, but also should never be per- 
mitted by public opinion to hold other 
important offices of trust and should no 
longer occupy tbat high position in finan- 
cial and business circles which they have 








heretofore held, 
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The inevitable question will be put, 
How many other roads are guilty of 
practically the same thing? This ques- 
tion is certain to be asked altho it is an 
essentially unjust aspersion upon Ameri- 
can railroads which are beyond doubt 
honest and conservative in management, 
Until the public are assured of this hon- 
esty it is hopeless to expect that they will 
buy American securities, so that it is to 
be feared that confidence, so necessary to 
a revival of business, will receive a check. 
Time alone can heal over the wound. 
Meanwhile it will be time enough to dis- 
cuss the practical details of this question 
when the particulars of the present affair 
are better known. It is clearenough that 
corporation rascality must not be allowed 
to continue, tho what is the best form of 
remedy is not so easy. One thing is 
clear, we must have in some form and by 
some means greater publicity about the 
affairs of our large corporations. THE 
INDEPENDENT is convinced that when full 
publicity can be secured it will prove a 
better defense against corporation fraud 
than any specific legislation, which in- 
deed might serve its purpose well for one 
or two things, and be worthless for others, 
Full publicity will suggest a remedy for 
each case as it arises ; or, better still, such 
publicity, by its certainty of exposure, 
will in most cases prevent the fraud in its 
incepiion. How this publicity is to be 
secured without interfering with the work 
which the corporations are now doing for 
the public good, is one of the great corpo- 
ration problems of the future. 





THE KNICKERBOCKER TRUST 
COMPANY. 


ROBERT MACLAY was last week elected 
President of the Koickerbocker Trust 
Company of this city, and his selection is 
considered an eminently wise one. Mr. 
Maclay has been one of the Commissioners 
of the Board of Education, and is the Pres- 
ident of the Knickerbocker Ice Company, 
Vice President of the Bowery Savings 
Bank, an institution with sixty millicn 
dollars of securities, and is also a director 
of the People’s Bank, trustee of the Madi- 
son Avenue Baptist Church, a member of 
the New York Historical Society, and 
Commissioner of Schools and Chairman 
of the Committee on Buildings. He was 
appointed Rapid Transit Commissioner in 
1892, and is one of the incorporators of the 
Botanical Garden. Mr. Maclay holds po- 
sitions of trust in many other public insti- 
tutions, and is universally respected as a 
wise financier. 

The other officers of the Company are, 
Charles T, Barney, Vice President; Joseph 
T. Brown, second Vice President; Fred- 
erick L. Eldridge, Secretary, and J. Henry 
Townsend, Assistant Secretary. The Di- 
rectors include such well-known names as 
Joseph S. Auerbach, Harry B. Hollins, 
Jacob Hays, Charles T. Barnev, A. Foster 
Higgins, Robert G. Remsen, Henry W. T. 
Mali, Andrew H. Sands, James H. Bres- 
lin, Gen. George J. Magee, I. Townsend 
Burden, E. V. Loew, Henry F. Dimock, 
John P. Townsend, Charles F, Watson, 
David H. King, Jr., Frederick G. Bourne, 
Robert Maclay, C. Lawrence Perkins, 
Wm. H. Beadileston, Alfred L. White, 
Charles R. Flint. 

The capital and surplus of the Company 
is one mulion dollars, and the new offices 
are in the Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany Building, at 66 Broadway, while the 
uptown offices remain, as heretofore, at 234 
Fifth Avenue, corner of Twenty-seventh 
Street. Besides allowing interest on de- 
posits, the Knickerbocker Trust Company 
acts as executor of estates and as financial 
agent for railroads and corporations, and 
is considered one of the strongest trust 
companies of the city. 





" NATIONAL BANKS. 


OvR readers will find in this issue of 
THE INDEPENDENT the quarterly state- 
ment of the National banks of this city, 
asummary of the more important items 
of which are given below. There areno 
more excellent and well-managed finan- 
cial institutions than the banks of New 
York, and their stocks are widely held by 
conservative investors. 


AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 


SERED  cinavcecwsicdsgscssesze $34,214,794 
CD ORO. oss os ccincesscce cence 5,000,000 
RS EP rey tr Pe 000,000 
Undivided profits................. 303,620 
PES tk ods conciseseinsn snes 25,078,934 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK. 
PMID. sss cpteavss Satecexeres $19,071,913 
Capital stock. .................008 2,000,000 
I ciniciha vs 96b0ae6ehe thle os f 
Undivided profits................ 102,821 
RINE 5660s ow w sede stan. aeeoess 16,213,572 
CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
SE Cer sehisic $9,334,541 
SR IEE. vsnss one eseeseeenee 450,000 
Ns an Wbiiwds wweskeoaesbicbens 800,000 
Undivided profits................ 163,479 
PPRONE TS Svcbininincsysadevetieccte 7,876,062 
CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK. 
PROROMEGOS. 52 <c.cccccecsses sececes $44,950,078 
Capital, stock............ pwbisesge 300,000 


Surplus. ..........-... sescesesess 6,000,000 
Undivided DUNG. 5s ccccvcssninse 
Deposi 
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CONTINENTAL NATIONAL RANK. 


Resources. ......2+-2+2++0+ seeecees $9,058,936 

pital stock........-.sseeeseeees 006 
ooeine and undivided profits. . 211,352 
Deposits.....-..-ceseeseeeveceees 3797,469 


EAST RIVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DNDN 65:55; 5 Sas sale CaS Shs o5s'ss $1,660,457 


Capital WRI ss Sickiap once occ ses sts 250,000 
a a deed ike sw edhiea a’ viene ves 50,000 
Suhvided profits................ 85 479 
Deposits.........-+-++-seeceeeeeee 1,053,978 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK 
PROSOUTORS «ooo. sce. vec cccccccs cons ” $2,757,079 
Contaal MDs sicaw'e casas ccectase 200.000 
DI ihn pin knees sei sccestee 50,000 
Un vided NOINUE 6 650 6b se vcicece 261,011 
Deposits......c..e.cceee-seccscees 2.152.676 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK. 
SUPE a clea twee eas 5-0 9 ¥.0e'5 $713,032 
Conte’ SRN as tise Sh en ons 5 00550 200,000 
RegWeenerabeevescenccrsece 43,500 
aap ided aS ae ree 129 
Deposits... ..cccccesscecccoes vee 425,223 


IMPORTERS’ AND TRADERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 


[eee EOE EEL CEE EEC TEES, $37,071,897 
Capital stock ...........s..sceseee 1,500,000 
Ne win iaa's « vbeb's¢aie0 5,000,000 
Un ivided profits. Pia thee aaesiesss 460,750 
Deposits....... ee ocean ape cape 30,063,416 
LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL BANK. 
SRI ooo peivin teh s S06 i wccesces $4,454,277 
Contest Meh dan vcs cancun sass 600,000 
Univ profits. : : . : ; : > “ “ 5 ; " 3 i 131 076 
oabb eed e Lean aksgaescencses , eee 
LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK. 

ance. <ebtccvessccecsve $8,390,578 
Coat: stock 300,000 
LSapeeseceves 505,000 
Undivided profits. 5,936 
eee ces 7,358,862 





eli AND FULTON NATIONAL BANK. 


DE ck oy avoesseecaskecetsxed $7,827,138 
CN NORE, 6. oon icsss ce cces cence 759,000 
SS sk gcis's o.00s cua wkios'ante 750,000 
Undivided profits................ 39,614 
ie svednsct hss ecabsnececs 5,927,965 


MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK. 


Se ee $12,716,849 
Capital b00k .... 0.02.02 ccccscece 1,009,000 
eho ck b.00 n040% tosis ons anth 1,000.¢ 

Undivided profits..............6 80.893 
aii bin s'sb-056000Vbinesens 10,226,890 


EC Tey See tee ee $8,000,495 
pa wd PEE S25 dnanvevceasees ss 700,000 
INNS tis Ketis:, Sih blicnbes os este 5 0,000 
Un Wied RN: tus bctnhoe se se 115,350 
Rs a dppine oddkianhesokentie 6,640,145 


NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND DROVERS’ BANK. 


ee oe ae $2,551,028 
ES oc vn ceshpenakbenates 300,000 
ied caice sv 694s 640000 n08 doe 250,000 
Tindivided profits. ................ 15,370 
EE vill, caecahhes kona nor 1,944,785 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK. : 
GOS cccccnceotame cesses $4,902,140 
SNOEE . o-0< cccsscccsvcccoces 600,000 
EE £48 5c are bpee dbus an: t's.s0s 120,000 
Un ivided profits DARA FE. 258,317 
Rath sales adn ées.cgne.e's 3,878,823 
NATIONAL PARK BANK 
Nn ca os hated noekanhs $37,778,840 
SN SIE. . du.ct.ccvaccvoccecces 2,000,000 
BEDS S accuse seaciece Rekaves een 2,500.000 
Un ivided profits m. ,428 





Undivid 3, 675, 717 
NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK. 








Resources ...........2..20seeeeees . $2,210,537 
Capital stock ..........6eseesees 300,000 
CL SS oo. Aadhets otduwes esse Oeime 100,000 
Undivided profits. ............s.0 39.004 
SL Cuvacied cans opuenes’ 6 1,726,533 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK. 
Ic suuhasshbevcssedeece - $6,463,665 
a a Pg cnc sukvcusawarce 750,000 
TEE TTL Tee 250,000 
Dadi icd SS ees 119,221 
NT cLitelic le {Scesoe0k ss seie de 5,290,943 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 
MMOS. 0. , Segbssee sahesseee $7,874,998 
Capital oS Eee ve 8 PEED 500,000 
EN inc vated 5 3040s 40 VO E'Gs cee 150,000 
Undivided Se AE 75,267 
SN. acs 8 cab sneewescbcssesces 7,023,801 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK. 
SEY rrr err ee $7,622,096 
Capital stock 300,000 
I ech bkccvs woe 500,000 
Undivided profits 72,358 
SN GE Ch ou sutioces 3500000 6,710,378 
THIRP NATIONAL BANK 
ER na onsnes nee es kedoeb ees’ $13,770,999 
Cavtenl CEO OP Oe 1,000,000 
inde Skseesncdsiveeoeewese 150,000 
Undivided SNR. «ova cccte nese. 24,717 
PE AEG ca nhecasas+ eoraee 12,551, 282 





....The Fidelity Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of Sioux City, Ia., offers its services 
to persons holding defaulted debentures or 
mortgages in several Western States, and 
will report as to their condition and value. 

‘They also collect mortgages, 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


THE week opened with several favora- 
ble symptoms. In the first place, there 
were indications that the opposition of the 
House-was weakening on the Tariff ques- 
tion, and that the Senate bill, with some 
slight modifications, was likely to shortly 
become law. However much the Senate 
bill is to be condemned for its concessions 
to the Sugar Trust, the business commu- 
nity has not been in sympathy with keep- 
ing the whole question open simply at the 
behest of a corporation notorious for its 

corrupt influence at Washington. When 
the Tariff bill has been passed, the sugar 
duties can be taken up separately at a 
more convenient period; and, meantime, 
business will have a chance of ad justing 
itself to known conditions. This it is al- 
ready doing on the assumption that the 
assay bill will prevail in most particu- 
lars. Buyers, who have long held aloof 
in expectation that the new Tariff would 
give them further concessions, are now 
taking hold with greater freedom because 
conditions seem more settled, and distrib- 
utors’ stocks are small. Manufacturers 
see less uncertainty regarding the future, 
and are consequently firmer in their views 
as to prices, not alone because they are 
now unprofitably low, but also because 
they see greater stability of conditions 
ahead. For staple cotton goods there has 
been a marked revival in demand, and 
mill-owners are already feeling more 
cheerful. Orders for boots and shoes 
have been placed with increased freedom, 
and iron products are reported firmer in 
value. Of course, there is still a very 
conservative feeling abroad which is jus- 
titied by many unfavorable conditions 
still in sight. At the same time there are 
unmistakable signs of revival, and they 
ought to multiply. Recovery is likely to 
be slow enough, and one of the best means 
of its promotion is to watch and take ad- 
vantage of every step forward. Croaking 
will never lift us out of the ‘‘slough of 
despond.” 


The worst feature of the financial situ- 
ation is the continued exports of g.ld and 
the consequent drain upon the Treasury. 
It is only too evident that Europe is large- 
ly influenced by distrust of our finances, 
and is disposed to withdraw capital from 
this country when opportunity favors. 
Low interest rates here and a scant supply 
of commercial bills provided the opportu- 
nity, and last week $5,300,000 in gold went 
to Europe, with prosp cts that more would 
follow unless conditions changed and for- 
eiguers buy more freely of our grain and 

roduce. Fortunately Europe is not sell- 
ing our securities freely, notwithstanding 
une staggering blow which American 
credit has suttered lately. In view of 
recent labor disturbances, political agita- 
tions, the weakened condition of our 
Treasury, and fresh evidences of unscru- 
pulous railroad management, it is surpris- 
ing that our stocks and bonds have not 
been returned wholesale. Very unfortu- 
nately, some of the press have been 
drawing attention to the condition of the 
‘Treasury in asensational manner. Itis 
quite true thatthe reserve has touched 
vune danger point; but the ample ability 
of the Government to maintain its credit, 
and the repeated declaration of President 
Cleveland that he would use his utmost 
authority in case of necessity, ought to 
prevent alarm. There is no question but 
‘hat the banks would again come to the 
rescue in case of emergeucy in spite of 
their present inclination to push tne gold 
demand upon the Treasury. Tne difficultues 
of the latuer are but temporary, being ag- 
gravated materially by distrust and the 
interruption of imports, and the President 
if not VCongress, may be relied upon to 
provide some sort of relief. Railroad 
shares resisted these unfavorabie facis 
With surprising venacity. The fluctua- 
tions in values were unimportant aud 
there were few bears with courage enough 
to act upon their convictions. Railroad 
earnings are now making somewhat better 
comparisons, and in the third week of 
July 36 roads reported a loss of only 12% 
compared with a loss of 26% on 72 roads in 
the second week and 32% on 76 roads in the 
first week, In the third week of July no 
less than 12 roads, or one-third of those 
reporting, showed gains over last year. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 





July 28 July 21. Decrease. 

LOADS .cccccccce $481,653,600 — $482,0042,000 $1,009,000 
Specie.. 642, Y1,u44,800 41,900 
Legal tenders 200 130,344,000 3,073,400 
Deposits... .U1Y,100 589, LuV, SUU 5,081,700 
Circulation. coves . Y,o7L,UUU 9,930,600 409,500 


‘ne following shows the relation ve- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie. ......cceee $90,642,900 $91,044,800 $401,900 
egal | tenders.... 127,205,600 130,344,000 3,078, 400 

Total reserve... $217,908,500 $221,388,800 $3,480,300 
Reserve requi 

against dept’s. 146,004,775 147,275,200 1,270,425 

Surp. reserve... $71,903,725 74,113,600 $2,209,875 


The condition of the legal reserve of the 
Associated Banks at this date of each of 
the last five years was as follows: 

July 29, 1893—Deficiency.... «+ $4,301,675 
July 30, 1892—Surplus...... .. ° 24.231, "215 
August 1, 1891—Surplus.. ++ 19,481,350 
August 2, ‘Surplus. 8.95 650 

August 3, 198I—SUPPUS..sesssvvssseeeccrseeseee 8,216,175 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs. Brown Bros. & Co, quote actual 
rates as follows : 






Siaty days bacccoens Seulbeawerabesveyecs 4.87 —ii4 
* RROD ++ 4.8814 —Bhe 
Cable transfers. és rt Pa 
CORMRGRGTOERL, DOB iasccssicctessccccccccesees coed 4.8634—7 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


-The Fidelity and Casualty Company 
of New York has declared a semi annual 
dividend of 8%. The company, during its 
twenty years’ existence, has built up a 
very large casualty insurance business in 
its different departments, and its annual 
income from premiums is now nearly 

2,500,000. George F. Seward is Presi- 
dent, and Robert J. Hillas is Treasurer 

and Secretary. The Board of Directors is 
composed of some of the ablest;men in this 
city. 


. It having been deemed advisable by 
the owners of a large amount of the secu- 
rities of the Wisconsin Central Company 
that a thorough readjustment of the com 
pany’s affairs should be undertaken, a 
committee has been appointed of which 
Mr. George Coppell, of 24 Exchange 
Place, New York, is chairman. An ex- 
pert accountant will examine the com- 
pany’s books, after which a pian will be 
formulated and submitted to the bond- 
holders for their consideration. 


DIVIDENDS, 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
and Omaha Railway Company has de- 
clared a dividend of 34% on the preferred 
stock, payable August 20th. 

The New York National Exchange 
Bank has declared a dividend of 34, pay- 
able August ist. 

The Lincoln National Bank has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 244%, pay- 
able August Ist. 

The Southern Pacific Company ad- 
vertises, in another column, to pay at its 
office, 23 Broad Street, the coupons due 
August Ist, on the following bonds: 


vargens — +9 Orleans Rd. (Main Line) Ist mort- 
gage / per 

Gelventen, "Sacvisburg and San Antonio Eastern 
Division Ist Mortgage 6 per cent. 


United States Bonas 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


24 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Send for our list of * Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 


BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


SUCCESSFUL MEN 


are usually men of forethought, They grasp oppor- 
tunities and base investments on business principles. 
New Yorkers like Henry W. Cannon, J. Kennedy Tod, 
D. Willis James, Dr. Seward Webb and others are in- 
vestors in Great Falls, Montana. These are shrewd 
business men, whose opinions are valuable. 
Investigate the reasons that led to purchases by 
these and others; perhaps it may be advantageous to 
you also. Real estate in this highly favored young 
city is a jadicious investment. Write for circulars. 


ERNEST CRUTCHER, 


Real Estate and Loans, Great Falls, Mon. 





WESTERN MORTGAGES 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
CHAS, E. GIBSON, 
45 MILK STREET, Boston, Mass. 





Chicago & Kansas City Commission Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
_Highe lass long and short Inv estments. 





Write us. 





There is no better section for 
loaning money safely than mid- 
die and western lowa, because 
the countiy is thoroughly well 
settled with steady, successf.] 
farmers, with churches, schools, 
markets and railways easily ac- 
cessible. We can secure six per 
cent. upon guaranteed first mort- 
gages. Have had fifteen yeas’ 
successful experience. Send us 
acaid, and we will give you full 
particulars, whether you wish to 
invest or not. 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 





(1008) 27 
FATRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY, 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND 


Is destined to be the great Manufacturing and Com 
mercial Center because it has: 

The 5 Largest and Safest peer on the Pacific Ceast. 
The of adjace' cultural Land. 
The — M cent Forests ot Timber in the world. 
The Finest. ural wh Site and Wat 
Immense Veins of the 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. | 





TRUST co. # 


234 FIFTH AVE., COR. 27TH ST. 
Branch Offices, 66 Broadway and 19 
New Street, 

DESIGNATED LEGAL DEPOSITORY. 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS....... $1,000,000. 
Interest allowed on deposits. Checks passed 
throuzh Clearing House same as those ou City Banks. 

Acts as Executor or Administrator of Estates and 
as Guardian, Receiver, Registrar, Transfer and 
Financial Agent for States, Railroads, and corpora- 


tions. 
loaned on Bond and Mortgage. 
ROBERT OM CLAY, Acting President. 
CHARLES T. BARN Vice President. 
SEPH T. BROWN, 24 Vice President. 
FRED’K L. ELDRIDGE. Secreta aary- 
J. HENRY TOWNSEND, Ass’t Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 
Joseph S. Auerbach, E. V. Loew. 
Harry B. Hollins, Henry F. Dimock, 
Jacob Hays, John P. Townsend, 
A Barney. Charles F. a 
A. Foster Higgins, 
Frederick G. 





Henry W. T. Mali, Robert Maclay, 
Andrew H.-Sands, C. Lawrence Perkins, 
James H. Breslin, Wm. H. Beadleston, 


Gen. George J. Magee, 


I. Townsend Burden, Charles R. Flint: 


DENVER, COLO. 


We investigate, appraise and report impartially 
upon real estate and other investments in Colorado, 
Act as attorneys in foreclosure of mortgages and 
other collecttons. Represent non-residents in th 
general management of their properties. 

JORALMON & 


229-235 Equitable Building. 
Business Established 1873. 


LETTERS | 








INVESTMENT 


OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET, N. Y. 


New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


59 te 65 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 
Mutual Life Building. 
CAPITAL, - - $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, -- $1,000,000 


In addition to its special charter privileges, this 
Company possesses ali the powers of Trust Companies 
under the New York Banking Laws; acts as Trustee 
for Corporations, firms and individuals, as Executor 
or Administrator of estates, and is 2 iegal depository 
of trust funds. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr,, Vice President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas, and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 

Samuel D. Babcock, Augustus D, Juilliard, 
George F. Baker, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell. Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 
Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 
George Griswold Haven, Henry H. Rogers, 
Oliver Harriman. Henry W. Smith, 
R. Somers Hayes, H. McK, Twombley, 
Charles R. Henderson, Frederick W. Vander bilt, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., William C. Whitney, 

J. Hood Wright. 


Continental 
INSURANCE CCQMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 














Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894, 


re $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
SOMOS sy GOGec cc ccccccccccccesccese - 3,856,575 95 


I a “ccsiscceccessenacce 
Policy-holders’ Surplas...... 
SI BN iivdccccccccccsisecess 


1.576,595 38 
2,576,595 38 
6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD eee” ll 
WM. A. HOLMAN 

CYRUS PEck, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 











F. 


; Secretaries, 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, S. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’! Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department; 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


w. 





EVERETT, WASH 





is asub-Port of Entry at termi: us Gt. Northern R.R,; is not 
town, buta natural, healthy — is growing t 
*9 industries — 


We tit UtCHI s per fet first Tor Fh a pecial nter, Adi 
CHINGs, GEER & CO., Bor i 10 Everett, Wash, (N, ¥. ‘address 1 P Q, Box 2,801, 


a boom- 
spite of the panic, all 
; is to-da: e the safest c =! ad Investments. 
ms for Building funds in busin‘ 
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COLLECTION 


OF 


WESTERN MORTGAGES. 


The Fidelity Loan and Trust Company, of Sioux 
City, Iowa, is prepared te act as censervator 
ot theinierests et parties helding defaulted 
debenturcs or morigages in the States of 
lewa, Nebraska. Minnesota and Seuth Da- 
kota. Reports made as te condition and 
value of properties. Mortgages collected 
er fereciosed. Titles examined. 


Address JOSEPH SAMPSON, President, 
Sioux City, Iowa. 








DIVIDENDS. 


EANCOLE NATIONAL BANK, 


. Vonx. Jul aye 1894. 
DIVIDEN D.—The Board of Directors 


a 
capital stock of this bank, payable Aug. 
ster books will remain 
W. T. CORNELL, Cashier. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Regs Ae AN: 


Bieta duly ae ew York, at the 

















NEW YORK NATIONAL EXCHANGE 
86TH DIVIDEND. 


New York, July 27th, 1804. 
VA ne ee MEETING OF THE BOARD OF 
Directors of this Bank, held to-day, a dividend 
of three per cont. was declareu Ty on and after 
Aug. Ist. WLAND, Cashier. 


CUA, ST. PAUL, ea rare 
Nv om ons aygts ae tha 


52 WALL ST. ae -iogre 189) 
A dividend of THKEE AND ONE-EALF PER 
kes k of 





Transf2 _ 
will close on Tuesda uly dist, and reopen on Tues- 
day, August 2ist, 1s. 

M. L. SYKES, Treasurer. 





OFFICE OF TRE vey veel PACIFIC 


r 
No. 23 Broad St., Mills Building, 
New York, July 25th, 1894. 

Coupons due Aug. Ist, gst trom — bonds of the 
following is oifce: TEX. m and after that 
date at _— office : EXas, BND NEW ORLEANS 
R. R. CO., per cont. main line, 
VESTON, MEARE SBURG AN SAN ANTONIO 
R’Y CO. ist mortgage 6 per cent. ot 

N. T. SMITH, ives. 





OFFICE OF 


FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


No. 346 Broadway, 
NEw YORK, July 10th, 1894. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF 
this company have this day declared a 
semi-annual dividend of THREE PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


Res ORT OF THE PEERIZION OF THE 





CONTINENTAL NAT L K, NEW 
jen at the close of business, on the 18th day of 
™ RESOURCES. 


Loans and concent 
rafts.. 








$4,215,895 18 
11 U1 
434, 100 00 


Due from ‘Treasurer of U. S. 
= ae for pepnaiened 


Ns, canine xp epsccnttscptesccuces $1,000,000 00 
—— and profits, less expenses and 
* +352 ~ 


mes 
cireaia 
Dividends enpaia.. 
its : 


De 
Tadividusls apse ‘eae 
National oe « 
State banks. . 


Continontes ¢ of deposit. . 
Cashier’s checks........... 


ment is true to the best of my Pane and belief. 
ALFRE 


D H. ON, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me on 2th day 
of July, 1894. GEuRGE H.C 


REY, 
Notary Public, N. 2 County. 
Correct—Atrest 


HENRY M. TABER. 
FREDERIC TAYLOR, 


, Directors 
EDMUND D. RANDOLPH. 

















oe 
00 
00 
95 
Oo 
7 
—_ eee 1,925,184 42 
Due from State banks and bankers 334,997 12 
Checks and other cash items. ..... 104,585 83 
ee ‘or Clearing House.. 2,229,364 15 
Notes of other Natt 38,113 00 
ae money reserve in bank, viz .: 
eee eee eeeeee eee ereee 4 
Legal-tender notes......... 826,137 00 
U. 8S. certificates of de- Bie 
posit for legal tenders... 1,200,000 00 — 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer ms 
(per cent. of circulation)................ 152,862 50 
ditto thdudbdiaddevcsascos stseveds $34,214,794 00 
LIABILITIES. 
Oa ital stock dihctechiertcicnptoiate "$5,000,000 
Une i sot "Re eae ase a 
pit ess expenses 
a eg 303,619 97 
57.000 
1,775,243 00 
D 5,125,748 63 
TB 90 
Individual de 16,331,6%6 21 
I d ce 259,573 88 
x 352,726 63 
Cashier's poe a saisinsateg 44 
. $34,214,794 00 


STATE OF NEW Yor«. COUNTY OF N EW YORK, 88.: 
I, EDWARD BURNS, , Cashier of the above-named 


Subscribed and sworn x0 | before me this ch as day of 
July, 1894, ES WASH 


‘Saas Pablie, N. ONY. Co. 
Correct—Attest : 


JNO. T. TERRY, 
‘AUSTIN CORBIN, 
DUMONT CLARKE, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 


; Directors. 





CHATHAM NATIONAL BANK at New York, 
in the State of New York, at the aces of business 
July 18tb, 1894: 

RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts 


Overdrafts, secured and or gag 
U. 8. bonds to — ae 
Stocks, securities. e 

















1,497 86 
Logal nder ati, 
ULS. cortamenten of of deposit 
for legal tenders.......... 860,000 00 
—— 3,329,177 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)... ......... 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8. urer (other than . 
per cent. redemption fund)......... 38,000 00 
DRI: wisncescciundyee kivedees mupewiece $9,334,540 91 
Cc = nat paats id os agape $450,000 00 
ap si ORE Tignes <cncwrvcccessocvss 
Undivia peeves! sb wnbksboreinecdes 800,00 00 
vided M nemcd less expenses and 12.429 16 
National Teas nets outstanding. Sfeceps 45,000 00 
Due to other National banks....... 1,548,461 91 
Due to State banks and bankers.. 264,33) 57 
Dividends unpaid.................. 706 00 
ndividual Fexrlfntes of subject to ch 5,917,372 
Demand = cates of deposit. 18.521 86 
Certified checks ................. 121,587 





Total......... ecnsene seecccceccscccccescccs — 540 91 


STATE OF yi YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

I, H. P. EMUS, Casiuier of the above-named 
bank, do Ba - Swear that the above stateme t is 
true to the best of my knewtetes cae belief. 

REMUS, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn = before me this 25th day of 
July, 1894. BERT D&visoN on 


AtNowry Public NY. Go. 
Correct—Attest : 


ALFRED F. CROSS, 
HENRY RANDEL, >’ { Directors. 
THOS. W.ADAMS, 





EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 

ba ee 1st of New York, at the close of business 
u 








RESOURCES. 
Loa) 8 GISOBENE. «..... dnc cascveccesescoces $ 
00 
00 
tt) 
18 
4 
Notes of cther National 6,800 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and me 





ingal-conaay notes. . 
Uz 8. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders............ - __ 80,000 00 00— 1,604,839 00 


Red fund w with U. S. Treasurer (6 





EPORT OF TiHECONDITION OF THE 
FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, 

in the State of New York, at the close of business, 
July 18th, 1894: 







RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. ............sseseeeeees $361,9:1 
Overdraft«, secured and unsecured 40 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. . 50,000 
Premiums on U. 8S. bonds. 6,000 
Stocks, securities, etc . 50,924 





Banking house, furniture and 
Due from National banks nee rese! e 





Faas 101,352 
Due ‘from State 4 _ + epee 1,034 
Checks and othercash items......... 2,732 
Exchanges for Clearing “Glouse 30,015 


Heuee & 
5 S885 SSSR 


im) 
= 


Lawfai money reserve in neem. viz.: 


pec 740 00 
Legal tender notes.. 35 740 Q— 100,378 00 
Redemption fand with 5 
per cent. of circulation)..... ............. 
TORE. cvcesccccdccosnpesstsdeesockbseotate 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital quk paid in 











Surplus : 500 
= —— profits, less expenses and 38 6s 
National bank netss culstanding.. 44,180 00 
Individual de 


Demand certifica: 
hecks. 


2 





wy Woun, Gooner of Naw Yous a 
I, NATHAN D. DABULL, Cashier 





=~ xara is true, to oe Veg _ i, knowledge ~ a 
Guuscribed and sworn to before me this 23d mz ‘of 
Juiy, 189:. BOBERT B. ALLING. 
Notary Public (19), N. ¥. Co. 
ELLIS a. ROBERTS, 
HUGO VOsEPHY. AES, | Directors, 





per cent. of circulation)...............0++ 















62 

Capiead MEE HOKE Bh. co cscccccvcckoossccces $750,000 00 
Undivided a ee aaa 250,000 00 
119,221 41 

9,000 00 

1,708,983 % 

to 557,237 17 
pesiereee' I, done shéusios 2,040 OO 
ndivid al dene its subject to check. 2,976,427 14 
Deman: ae ficates of deposit ...... 300 00 
Certified checks............0..00..005 itr 56 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.............. 1 09 
NEE on desainns caskinpccvensorpacborensece 36,463,664 62 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 
H. NAZRO, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above s:atement is 
true t6 the best of my knowletge ond belief. 
H. H. NAZRO, oy 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 23d day of 
July, 1894. F. W. 


LIBB +¢ 
WILLIAM E. ISELIN, { Directors. 
ERNEST WERNER, 


A. L, COE, 
(Established 1867.) 


MEAD & COE, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


100 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
ESTATES mitsget tts dots 
LOANS sysgitites"arebi an ears! 


lender. 
ciialintleante me 





A. B, MEAD. G, W. Coss. 


re FHOMAL WANK, at New York, 


Rees 
New York, at the close 


July iBtin, 1d 


AAs ee eeereewnreesseseeeee 











Fractional currency 
OS Sa eee cond 
ae. notes 
Collector of Customs __....... 21,579 35 
18,710,909 02 
ORAL. 0. isccsnccceses snes seoenvedersonie $44,950,077 7 
LIABILITIES. 
Gapital stock paid in .... $300,000 00 
Surplus ft ont 000.000 00 
Undivided protits 
bank 
Dividends unpaid 
ae Lo N: $4,075,397 30 
“ to State banks and = 
te banks and bankers. . 1,704,969 32 
Individual oe * 30,493,828 49 
Demand certificates of 
ingeeo cose 735,02 74 
2 47 
Cashier's: ae 4 
pupeecoesennepe corspentionves ie, 55,543 31 . mes 
WNRaSebesiscccanwunss ss ocbeidiens seseeeee $44,950,077 70 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 83.: 

, WILLIAM J. QUINLAN JR., Cashier of’ * The 
Chemica! National Bank of New ¥ York,” do solemnly 
swear that the above statement is true, to the best 


of my knowledge an f. 
UINLAN, JR., Cashier. 
Sworn to and ounaittaos fore me this 24th day of 
July, 1844. Epw’p P. ayows. 


Correct—Attest : 
J. A, ROOSEVELT. 
ROBERT G OELE 

FREDEKIC w. STEVENS, 


Public. 


f Directors. 





R®EORT OF THE CONDITION 
BANK, 


he New York, at the close 
of business, July 18th, 1894 


RESOURCES. 





Stocks, securities, tC.............-eeeeeeeee 
a house, nw Pa and fixtures 
Due from National banks (not see 








Sank& Sessece 


ms 
a Clearing House. . 
Notes of other National banks............. 


Pvcovncwesteceatoosoverve $588,618 09 
-tender notes........ 651,865 00 
. 3. certificates of d 
it for legal tenders...... 170,000 7 1,410,483 09 
Redemption d wit S. Treasure 
(5 per cent. of A Be, Seon sdnecsoses 24.750 00 
Due from U.S. ‘ r (other than 5 
per cent. redemption Ds S ocncbosvese 13,330 00 
DAE ccccseccnccpesenyrscsvcconssscceseces $7,827,138 34 


LIABILITIES. 


Cap! 4 oot paid in. 
Surpl 





B 








<laxes paid. notes outstanding 
ue to other Nationa) 4 
Due to State banks and bankers 45 
DividendS UNPAIG.... .......00ceeeeeeeeeees v0 
ndividual deposits ey ro to check.. 4,813,652 50 
Demand cqrttiontes of deposit 13,955 08 
Certified checks.................- 58,949 36 
Cashier’s checks outstanding 26,208 90 
DOIN a oc vasincd Lcncscescetespicecovesessens $7,827,138 34 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, s3.: 
I, A. GILBERT, Casbier of the above-named 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true 
to the best of my knowledge and helt a 
A. GILBERT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to whee me this &4th day of 
July, 1894. O. B. LEwIs, 


AYLES, ) 
‘ IRVING CLARK, } Directors. 
F. W. DEVOE. 





T OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

Eee YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, 

at oer York City, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business, July 18th, 1894: 
























RESOURCES. 
jones ANd GISCOUDES........+++-0+2+2eeeeeee 
verdrafts, d ‘ed - 
ou 8S. bonds 4 secure circulation... 000 
Feocks. secur’ Sn <sceemegibesgnenteeses 683 
ase furniture and fixtures. . 60,000 U0 
Other real estate and mortgages ow wed. . 22,102 14 
a —— National banks (not reserve 
geetcotees vous 114,965 20 
Checks ¢ and other cash items 16,127 OL 
Exchanges for Clearing House 696 34 
Notes of other Natioual banks.. 25,100 00 
a paper currency, nickels and 10.931 77 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
BPOSlS.....cocencccsscve coccee 
Legal-ten notes......... 167,127 W 
a Ss. ye of deposit 10,000 @0 
ers. .. . 
ree 8 vith v ™ 6 1,270,810 55 
Red ion fund w: ‘Treasurer 
~ ey of circulation)................0 2,250 00 
Due from "Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent. redemption PERE) .000. sccccces 250 
TOGA. osccsce.cccrcercces secccesescccscces $4,477,126 95 
LIABILITIES. 
Sorplus ta sok paid in 
Undivia 
wh fits 
sittin bai ae ~~ 
ividends un 
Individual de — its subject to check... 3,586,238 91 
Demand ce icates of deposit..... .... 15,849 30 
Certified checks...........-.+++++- euséenece 64,744 83 
Cashier’s checks outstanding............. 8,724 
TOCA] ...cccccscecce sovesscccccccseve eveeee $4,477,126 95 


STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YOR pe 
I, F. M. BREESE,  oege 3 of the above-nam: 
do solemnly swear that the above. ' nee is tres, 


he best of knowledge and 
esssalpwitiaelcsiel BREESE, Cashier 
Stamos and sworn to eS, me this "24th day ‘of 
July, Lewis L. PIE 


ner Notary Public City aad Se of > A 

lorrect—A ttest: 

" FRANCIS L. LELAND, 
ISIDOR STR. ‘ 
WM. H. JENNISON, 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 
Surplus.............ceeeseesee--s $150,000 








Sees 








August 2, 1894. 
Soha imediireds) ak Shaves NATION. 


New York, at the , Ae Be Nasiness, aly 18k, 


bebisventenehabuad sows Bae -2-: 
Geecks and other cash oo 

Notes of other Natio —., 
— 1 paper currency, nicke 





S Sse8s SSSyx 


U. » certificates of cope 
tor legal tenders......... 4,430,000 00 
————-— 11,706,544 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8. Treasurer 
poe as cent. of circulation) .............. 
m U.S. Treasurer (other than 5 
"— ae redemption fund)............. os 





LIABILITIES. 
bere Ue WORE DR. 6 vcanncventiensicscignds $1,500,000 00 





paid 15, 
ndividual de tone its subject to check:: 13,117,922 42 
Demand — cates a deposit 4, 
we ee bcpes sthnten couesined: 








Cashier. 
8a aeeerved and sworn to before me this 23d day of 
July, 1894 LouIs GRUNHUT, 
Notary Public, County of N. Y. 
Correct—A 


. W. TOWNSEN 
EDWARD VAN naire Directors. 
EDWARD A. PRICE. 





EW YORK, at New York, in the State o! 
at the close of business J uly 18th, 1894; 













RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............sssessees 21 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured. 62 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 00 
Premiums on U.S. 9 8 CO 
Stocks, securities, etc.. 31 
Other real estate and m 3 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
Do. Sicsus! wegieumedasenctacebs essen 486,767 18 
Due from State banks and bankers ..... 161,053 01 
Checks and other casn items $5,094 02 
. for Clearing 
iaiicksancimene shaneeete 470,518 66 
Notes of other National 
i evineducedsinkipabie’ ase 19,320 00 
Fractional paper currency, 
nickels and cents.......... lil 17 
Lawful money reserve in 
bank, viz.: 
pecie. eres Neto eer 4 
Legal-tender notes.. ..... 
U. 8. certificates of de- 
it for legal tenders.. 110,000 00— 2,690,853 80 
eee nd wita United 5 a 
Treasurer (5 per cent. of circulation).. 2,250 00 
WORRR ccs ccccveccoctence cccscccveccoccs $8,000,495 13 
“LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 
[ken fund 


National bank notes outstandi 
Due to other National banks. .$1,226, 
ss to State banks and bank- 


Dividends Ese cinnseshons 
rot deposits subject to 





PR acccedseesesosssivevedeers 
Demand cqettontanet deposit. * 
Certified checks................ 


7, 44 
Cashier’s ae outstanding. 6,506 21— ee 78 


A. 
Subscrised and sworn to before me this 23d day of 
July, 1894. eat GRABAM, 


Notary Public. 
Correct—Atiest : 


WM. DOWD. 
W. VAN NORDEN, { Directors. 
ELIHU ROOT 





Re ORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

LEATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NATIONAL 
BANK, at New York, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business, July 18th, 







RESOURCES. 
a BR GIRCIIIOR, oa dnneihsceecscccnceves $1,199,737 
8. bonds to secure circulation. 300,000 
vu. S. bonds on hand.. 200,000 
Premiums on U.S. bon 195 
Stoc 


i 


< 


securities, etc. ° 
Banking house, furniture 
- from National banks (not reserve 


Checks and other cash ite 
Exchan; for Clearing eons.” 
Notes of other National banks 
ee paper currency; nickels and 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 

WOON ccc cvccccsccc cove coe wes $554,782 83 
Legal-tender notes.. -- 221,815 00 
U. 8. certificates of “deposit 

for legal tenders............ 60,000 00— 


& 2 
=E £8 
@ Seeue exeSes 


Bro 
es 





gE 













—— 866,597 83 

Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
per cent. of circulation)............s+.+++ 13,500 00 
isn osetwusinctdeintisinivannab ooameped $4,454,277 46 

LIABILITIES 

Gagteal, I NE Dic seiks sis snccwconacenes $600,000 00 
Hd ee NN oh Shb5ind osccese secevesnhsebs 400,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 131,076 33 
National banic notes outstanding. sencin 270,000 00 
Due to other National banks.. 392,156 90 
Due to ~ 44 banks and banker 194,948 80 
Dividends unpaid............. 4,754 87 
“nate deport subject to ec 2,277,867 35 
mand ce tes of deposit... 5,381 73 
Dertitied GROG. 000. cccccs secccovcccccceses 178,091 58 
nD ctbaes obdsskesbhoedsa ce lsueebsieh 277 46 


Total. $4,454, 
STATE OF ag YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 33.: 

I, ISAAC H. WALKER, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true to the best oF my Recutedee and belief. 

I . WALKER, Cashier. 

~ a and sworn to AR me this = ig of 

Konia No tary Public, Kings’ t 
ic, Kings Coun y. 
Certificate filed in New York County. 


Correct—Attest: 
WM. H. MACY, JR., 
WM. U. STURGES, 
JNO. co WILLETS, 


TES ANS AMD INNES KENT 


in York City: INDEPENDENT > po yten, 
Agen ank Oo) 
Montreal; T ;hird National Bask. 


- ‘Segaaea National Bank; San 


Directors. 





urgh, the ‘Scottish American Mort- 
° U0. fiat jet United States Investment 


E. B. CHANDLER, f, San Antonio, Texas. 



















August 2, 1894. 
EFORS “OF tae BANK at New ‘Sore’ Ciey. 7Ee 


Be of New York, at 


















RESOURCES. 
idem 914,727 84 
stag 1,145 06 
50,000 -} 
one 
914,250 00 
100 00 
1,259,876 05 
475,786 55 
30,748 91 
1 1,340,678 64 
in ‘bank, viz —_—- 
‘reserve in 
iawtal money 1 PArbiedk 40s be. co 
a der notes........ 2,752,991 00 
Vat un val tenders... __ 230,000 00 
or ey ’ 
- ae 8,203,731 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. s. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation).. 2,250 00 
Due from U. 5. Treasurer other than 5 
per cent. redemption fund)............ oe __ 817,000 eo 
MURR esiasesctacesscssfovacscevsccscocce $37,778,821 


LIABILITIES 










tional bank notes outstandin, ud 

— = —= National banks 1.007 Bt 96 

Due poy and banke 3,183,777 37 

pian dat , sts ec to ci ae by sino ° 
I e su chec «. 

certificates POSIE......000006 62,176 46 

oo] Kelegsnbooes . 817,690 17 
riabiliuies co than" taose" “above 

Scated, taX TEBEPVE...... ....cccecceecees 32,715 47 


avi sudintinersn donndnxaatesccecsenss $37,778,840 21 
STATE OF re! York, County OF NEW YORK, 33.: 

I, GEv. HICKOK, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemn swear that the above statement ts 
true, to the best of my Cnemiedge and belief. 

EO. S. HICKOK, * Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to oiee me, this 2d da: y of 
aly, — te tary Publi, me County. 

Certificate filed inN e xe 


Correct—Attest 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT. 
JOS. T. pours. 
W. ROCKHILL POTTS, 
STUYVESANT FISH, 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 

the State of New York, at the close of ‘business, 
July 18th, 1394: 


Directors. 



















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts... 283 
Overdrafts, secured au 1,314 72 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation. 000 
Premiums on U.S. ene ve 18,300 00 
Stocks, securities, e' 1,710,035 19 
Banking house, Rens ‘and fixtures... 8,000 Ou 
Due from National banks (not re- 
serve agents) 166,191 24 
Due from State b 40,454 99 
Checks and other cash items... 21.623 02 
— for Clearing House. $1,247 65 
of other National banks............. 48,000 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 380 @0 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Pilavetecasccss eocesqeonsse $1, rite 297 00 
Legal-tender notes.......... 410,000 Ou0 00 
U.3. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders........... 480,000 180,000 00 
2,565,297 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer ( 6 
per cent. of circulation)................+ 11,250 00 
Total.... 











es 5, 
a bank notes ‘outstanding. 220,789 00 
Due to other National banks........ 362,869 36 
Due to State banks and bankers......... 587,026 15 
Individual deposits subject to eee... «-» 5,948,099 67 
Demand Ds hos ame of ueposit....... 341,244 41 

110,071 94 
550 
577 86 


Total pone 
STATE OF NEW YORK, CouUNTY OF New Yor 
W. T. CORNELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true vo the best of my nesta and belief. 
OKNELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn a ‘caine _ this 24th day of 
lay, 1804. A. LANSING BAIRD. 
Notary Public, New. York County. 
Correct—A ttest: 


W. R. GRACE 
THOS. L. fans. 
J.D. LA 
EPORT OF THE CoNDIETON OF THE 
NATIONAL CITIZENS’ BANK, at New York, 
in the State of New You ‘at the close of business, 
July 18th, 1804: 


Directors. 














RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts..............++seeeeee - $2,662,743 20 
Uverdrafis, secured ai unsecured. 72 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation.... 50.000 U0 
Stocks, securities, etc.............. 101,062 50 
Banking house .............sesseeseees 274,000 00 
Other real estate and mortgages owned... 600 00 
a — — banks (not reserve 
155,812 78 
64,433 48 
Exchanges for haces — 255,311 62 
Noves of other National ban 4,000 00 
Fractional paper nny akibahe and Spam 
SE bdbse chp can sas es ¥esicevessstdees veces 17 


iu 00 
277/343 00 


wees beets cons ovess3e5 

Legal-tender notes........ 

U. 5. certificates of .e-* 
posit for legal eee 


369,000 00— 4,306, 
Redemption fund with 


Treasurer (5 























per cent, of po not me Qa preasieeninge eons 2,250 00 
IS sun hachsccssecieondashsaxt chesevetes + $4,902,140 07 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital sock WIT, Sic sccatosads cntopsccs $600,000 00 
errr 120,000 00 
Undivided profits, less pane and 
Sas <0 cnchebqesncns stgesiekbecesec ‘ 258,316 72 
National bank notes outstanding. . 45,000 Ou 
Due to other National banks.. 6.944 69 
Due toState Lae and bankers.. 76,050 73 
Dividends unpaid 4,466 8:1 
Individual deposits subject to check.. 3,702,124 22 
Demand certiticates of deposit...... : 10,600 00 
Certified checks...........+++ nee 54,636 91 
Contingent fund............-.00.-+ eepeons 14,00 00 
city and none ‘tax allowed for..:..:: we 10,000 OU 


PMCs. stternntesdnthn thnabeddessuh noe $4,902,140 07 
STATE oF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW ‘YORK, 38.: 

D. TIEBOU T, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, to the best of my knowieies and belief. 

. TLEBOUT, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to ok, me this 23a day of 


July, 1894. < A. M. ames. 
Notary Public. 
Correct—A test : 
5. R. Lone os 
K. NAU f Directors. 
WM. J. VALENTINE, 3 





Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - - $500,000 00 
Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings - - - 307,235 96 


Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Comparfy offers its 5%* Deben- 
tures, Write for description, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


ReTEAE. gr BARONRUON or TBE 


Taly it tbe 188 
RESOURCES. 





















Loans and discounts..... ......sssseseesses 22 

Ov. nsec! 38 

00 

uo 

oo 

2 

60 

ou 

00 

BOD 6 

yn 

24,298 00 

~~ woes paper currency, nickels and 3,696 11 
Lawtui money reserve i in ‘ban: viz. ome 
Wi sccesusssocas’ wee 1,644,233 50 
-tender " 1,480,709 00 
" fet Fieese 9 260,000 00 

or tenders.. 

— ‘ ee 7,84,042 50 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5 

per cent. of circulation) ..............+0++ 18,000 00 

SS 552 ae $19,071,912 95 





“LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in 



























Surplus fund......... 
rofits, 
e tos phen yg and bankers. 
Dividends unpai 
peocoenere de, ite subj ect to check: 

+ guacgatig 17,297 17 
Certified chen Rpaceriet 245,812 22 
Cashier 8 checks outta: tstanding........++-- 14,642 8) 
Deposits of U. a abana: officers 102,035 97 
—— $19,071,912 95 


Total 
STATE OF NEw Yo ORK, COUNTY OF NEw York, 38.: 

i, C.S. YOUNG, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do ‘solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge a belief. 

. 8. YOUNG, Cashier. 

Seboeed and wii cd vetore me this 23a day of 
July, LIAM H, CHAPMAN. 

‘ Notary Public. 

Correct—Attest: 

HN A. McCALL, ) 
COUKTLANDT D. MOSS, ; Directors. 
JOHN CLAFLIN, § 
RSE OF THE GONDITign OF THE 
FIFTH NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 





D NATIONAL BANK, of te 


a ean yay y inh. s TH 
DP pags 


RES 


Logal-tender r notes........ 
U. 8. certificates of de- 
posit for legal tenders.. 


Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer (5 
ber cent. of circulation).......... 
Due from . Treasurer (other than 5 
per cent, redemption fand).......... 


hie 


660,000 00 





3,467,749 50 
2,250 00 
6,000 00 

$13,770,998 78 





$1,000,000 00 
150, 


2, 
45, 


ee 
s2 8 





arent 78 
3,237,346 05 


_ 2, 551,282 17 


President. 
ae and sworn to haere =a this a day of 


July, 1894. E. DEL ae. 
Notary Public, Ne a 
Correct—Attest: 
CHAS. B. VAN TE AMD, 
JOHN B. WOODWARD, Directors. 
GEO. H. CHURCH, 


























the state of New York, at the close of b 
July Isth, 1894: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts........ ae $803,790 55 
Overdrafts, secured und unsecured 37 60 
vs S. ne to secure circulation, 4 per 
uw os Pee igcenss ree 200,000 00 
nds to secure U.S eposits, ber 
ipancisecenbecunsckasceséceses 150,000 00 
us . bonds on hand, 4 ne cents.. 150,000 OU 
Premiums on U, 3. bonds........ 12,750 00 
Stocks, securities, etc............. “ 512,801 56 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 100,000 UU 
Uther real estate and mortgages owned. 30,000 Ou 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
105,294 76 
4,193 00 
13,419 78 
112,061 
11,110 Ou 
cen ° 1,243 85 
Lawiui ‘money reserve in bank, V1Z.: 
dss cuscsbecisehancess< 349 00 
Legal- tender notes.........+ 144,03 UU 
U. 3. certificates of deposit z 
for legal tenders........ - 90,000 0O— 540,927 00 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer 
(5 per cent. of circulation)...... ......++ 9,000 00 
DORR, «ces coseuce +» $2,757,079 38 
Capital stock paid in..... pa pe ee a seeeeee $200,000 00 
Surplus fund..........+..+++ 5u,00U OC 
Undivided protits, | less expenses and 
GUESS PAID... ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccecees 261,010 9 
National bank ‘notes outstanding. aa peau 91,540 Wu 
Dividends unpaid........... 1,872 w 
= = — banks and| bank- 
$130,933 60 
1,785,681 65 
6,865 
18,562 63 
16u,632 66 
2,152,676 47 


2 + _ $2,757, - 383 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF “NEW Yor«, 

{, A. THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my know tou and belief. 

MPSON, Cashier. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 23d di 
July, 1894. THOS. As 

oO} 


Correct—Attest: 
R. KELLY, 
J.B. BREWSTER, 
8. KELLY 


Resco. OF THECO fi DIZION Dal THE 
SEASOAKD NATIONAL B ew York, 
in the State of New York, at the noes of business, 
July i8th, 1894: 


Directors. 













ne ae 

Loans and discounts. ..........s0...s+00+ «+» $3,576,666 39 
peti secured Pons unsecured. 1,713 66 
U. 3S. bonds to secure circulation. . 140,000 00 
U.S. bonas to secure U. 8. deposits 50,000 00 
U. 5. bonus on pee... * 22,4350 WW 
Premiums on U.S. 63,190 36 
Stocks, securities, — ° 455,854 77 
- a National ba 

525,733 14 
Due trecn State banks and 55,809 03 
Checks and other cash items. 3,350 U3 
Excha 848,067 59 
Noves 01 KS. 5,u2) 00 
——— paper currency, ee and 300 88 


























SPOS... .cccccorescceccccessce 208 00 
Legal-tender 0608.5 ....5.. 734,271 OU 
“3 5. certificates of deposit 
tor legal tenuer..... Scece 100,000 00 
—————_ 1,826,474 00 
Redemption fund with U. 8S. Treasurer e 
(d per cent. of circulation)................ 6,300 00 
Due from Unt States Treasurer (other 
than 5 per cent. redemption fund)....... 46 ___ 46,004 00 00 
DetAl. . sev ccccncescccessesss® sees Seecse sho “$7,874,998 33 
“LIABILITIES. 
o ml .—"| OB Mini vccecsven oscocesced® $500,000 00 
ms - 15,000 00 
75,267 06 
Pn bank notes mates. 125,90 WW 
Due co other weasenes bani $2,529, 
~— to State banks and bank- 
«- 1,917,272 62 
Dividends uupaid....... ‘ 840 WO 
Individual deposits sub. out 
k rei + 1,723,182 53 
D d c ica 
pone sus on 
Certitied chec 199,954 54 
Cashier" He cheek oan 238, _ 83 
ni eposits....... 7 023,801 n 
ee ye eee eosseee $7,374,998 33 


Total ° 
STATE OF NEw YoRK, CounrTY OF NEw YORK, 3s.: 
I, JOHN F.THOMPSON, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly swear t that the ee: a is 
e the best of m wey and be 
ina Y J. THOMPSON. "Cashier, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 23a of 
July, 1894. OwEN E. Kuwaltast °° ° 
0. 


Attest: ™ 
rrect—. 
DAN’L O’DAY, 
F. V. GREENE 
STUART G. NELSON, 


ANNUITY BONDS 


.afford advantages - —— not obtainabie else- 


Directors. 








here. For descri matter ‘orma- 
tion address BG. CARPENTER, 26 Broadway, N. Y. 


EPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 

EAST RIVER NATIO BANK, at New 

York, in the State of New Toms: ~ the close of busi- 
ness, July sth, 1894: 

















RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts $643,050 70 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecu: 1,181 09 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation 000 
U. 8. bonds on han YUU 
Premiums on U.5. bon 26,716 67 
Stocks, oy | oe = 16,178 81 
Banking house, f' xtures.. 100,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
RBOMEB) 0. occ coccoccccccccacsesseseccsece 57,761 35 
Due from State banks and 2,161 59 
Checks and other cash items... 11,301 49 
Exchanges for Clearing House. 34,427 96 
Notes of other National banks............. 4,230 00 
neem paper currency, nickels and 200 
Lawl ——— reserve in bank, vi 
hs eeasestcbeesdnedinees $165,982 00 
Legal-tender rr 125,925 00 
U. 5. certificatesof deposit 
for legai tenders......... __ 80,000 Ou ou 
371,997 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasurer ( 6 
per cent. of circulation)................. 11,250 00 
nin canestechvacavnesnacetaieetveens "$1,660,456 % 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid sae Lecba preukiasoneesee $250,000 00 
SPRUNG TAG, 002.000 ccccvcce: cscs coccevoce 50,000 00 
= yp rofits, less expenses and 
a out dccandeonpseiotauce sed 85,478 53 
Nationa. bank notes outstanding. ~ 000 00 
Dividends unpaid...............+--++- 149 44 
ndividual deposits subject to check 1 034 651 96 
Demand = of — eccsceve 042 85 
p Certified cnecks.............0+ girs i 
Liabilities aor than those above stated. Py 980 UD 





TN ince tt isiniecuvecsnscconsqsccnineniin . $1 660,456 95 
STATE OF bg YORK, COUNTY OF NEW York, 33: 

E. WELL, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, ‘do schema swear that the above statement is 
true, ‘to the best of my knowletqe 8 and belief. 

. EN WELL, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before a this’ a aan of 
July, 1894. WILBUR F. 5M 
Notary Public. | sy Co. 
Certificate my in New York Co. 


Correct—At 
CHARLES JENKINS, ? 
WM H.H Directors. 
KAYMOND JENKINS, § 





REECE? OF THE CONDITION re TH 

ONAL caf ag ay A AND ROVERS 
BANKS wy New York, in the State of .. York, at 
the close of business. J uly Isth, 1894: 


RESOURCES. 


Premiums on U.S. 
Stocks, securities, etc 
























Banking house, furniture and fixtures... 80,000 U0 
c* Leg National banks (not reserve 
bene cesenwee meaanveoves 93,201 94 
Due f from State banks and ‘ 3,861 14 
Checks and other cash items 20,339 24 
Exchanges for Clearin 72,767 20 
Notes of other Nationa’ 42,983 U0 
sey paper currency, ay and 
re 2,164 94 
pecie. 338 00 
Legal-tender 1 eee 465°028 00 
U. 8. certificates of deposit 
for legal tenders........... -- 10,000 00 ‘ 
———__ 05,566 0 
Redemption fund with U. * hessanequenend 
(5 per cent. of circulation). . 2,250 00 
iain ccs See secidousercscscncsasane « $2,551,028 00 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in...... ..... insneueaesne $300,000 00 
Surplus fand............csccocccsese scccvecs 250,000 00 
Undivided profits, less expenses and 
SOROS. POI... cccrccccccccc.ccascccccescece fl 15,369 53 
Nationai bank notes outstanding. ‘ 35,620 U0 
TAX ACCOUNE.... .....cccccccecseee 5,253 60 
Due to other National banks... 132,852 31 
pnd to State banks and bankers.. 1 3u 
Dividends unpaid.... ...........--se.-20+ ++ _ 4y545 95 
Individual deposits subject to check. . 1,785,070 97 
Demand certificates of deposit. 2,263 23 
CUCUMBER CROOEN. <. .00..00..scecccpesnscese ose - __ 19,049 ll 
Total........ in naeeoeko's ciao a aan soe “$2,551,028 00 


STATE OF Naw one. COUNTY OF NEWYORK, 83.: 
M. H. CHASE, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do =. B.. swear that the above statement is 
true to the best o my knowledge and belief. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me =: 24th day of 


July, 1894. Jos KE. KE 
_ Notary Public, N N.Y. Co. (xo. 1.) 
Correct—Attest 
GRORGE, F, JOHNSON, 
gr ah LK Directors. 
G, BRINCKERHOFF, 





DULUTH. 


“ We think of Duluth as far away from Nebraska 
but the distance from (‘maha to Duluth is the same 
as from Omaha to Chicago, and of all the great coun- 
wy poh of Omaha, Duluta is the nataral outlet.”— 

N. Y. Evening Post. 

No city has stood the panic as well, and as the tide 
will soon begin to come in, NOW 18 the time to in- 
vest. Send for particulars. 





C. E. LOVETT & CO. 


(1005) 29 


EFORT RF THE CONDIT 
ME NTILE NA TON ee Bak yy 
the close of business $ 














New York. at the . July 18th, 1804: 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts. $7 097,140 05 
ts 3,541 30 
(ior 00 
Moro 00 
Ms cdnovacccpeccasvacs ees 
Redemption fund with 
U.S. urer (5 per cent. 
of —" eeencssceeseees 19,448 00 
e from . Treasurer 
(other than 5 per cent. re- 
demption fund).............. 8,000 00 
—_—-——_— 4,831,877 56 
Wis cetvernstecuictddhdccccdtsdvca, adact $12,716 848 99 
Capital stock paid in $1,000,000 00 
=e fund 1,000,000 00 
Undivided profits, ne 8,892 92 
National bank notes outstan 388,960 00 
Premiu t 19,700 00 
Dividenus uapaid 46 00 
Deposits 
Individuals 
National banks. 3,837,648 
tate banks and bankers.. 1,706,419 77 
mand certificates of de- 
tiie snagstnadpadednwad 4,897 74 
Certified checks............. 97,581 97 
—-- checks outstand- 
Ricdess cowsssielicreeiccas a 2,363 71 
—— 226,389 98 98 
ei sanss cabins. Stns and tiNiiusa aiid 2,716,848 90 9 


B SC WENCK, Ata. of ae above- 
named ty do solemnly swear that the above state- 
ment is true to the ip of #2 RENE Te and belief. 
Kt SUHE) Cash 
J Sage aa and sworn to before me ths 23 day 
uly, 4 


Notary Public. N- AY Co. 
GEORGE H. SARGENT, 
eee WAL . 
WM. P. Sr. SOHN 


Correct—A ttes' 


‘ Directors. 





REPORT OF THE Conn Trion OF THE 
SECUND NATIONAL BANK, at New York, in 
$e State of New York. a the a of business, July 


RESOURCES. 














Overdratts unsecur 2,183 
5. bonds to secure circulation U00 
Premiums oa U.S 5,500 
Stocks, securitie: es, etc a 095 
Banking house, furniture and fixtares.. 5,000 Ou 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
EY > Sea pc arndentcniatieatviadddivuecs 102,611 92 
Due from State banks and banke 7,483 44 
Checks and other casn items....... 28,675 12 
Exchanges for Clearing a. 166,165 12 
Notes of other National banks.... ........ 8,388 OU 
8 paper currency, michele and 
ee EI I IE Oe 540 97 
Law ui money reserve in bank, A _ 
Dicdsdedeink -ssmipecesses 797 13 
Legal-tender notes....---- . 038, Hib uw 
U. 3S. certificates of de- 
posit for legal tenders... 1,600,000 00 
318,773 13 
Redemption fund with U.S. . Treasurer | 6) 
per cent. of circulation)................6+ 2,250 00 
a ecibattinivatdcentnddenedaianciaane $7,622,096 U4 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid in...... 
Surplus fund 
Undivided profits, less exper 
paid 















taxes 
National bank notes outstand 
Dividends unpaid.. 
Individual deposits ubject to 
Demand certificates of poe 
Certified checks 
Cashier’s checks outstanding... 


Total. . 





vw YO = 8 
x \e JASE, Ganhios of the above- Bi ‘bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above pearemetis is trae 
to the best of my knowledge and bel — 
J.5. SE, Cashier. 
ag a and sworn to before aan thi s 25th day of 
July, L HENRY B. GIBBONS (10), 
Notary Public, 
Correct—Attest. 


wM. ies JOHN, 
VOHN 'W - AITKEN, 
CHAS. B. FOSDICK, 





REPORT OF Hr: ce 













"RESOURCES. 
ER GIR ios vind cette ccicccecccs $1,192,969 09 
Overdrafts, secured and unsecured.. 424 76 
United States bonds to secure circulation 50,000 00 
SOCKS, SOCETIEIOS, O66..00:00.00.000 -cecsecccess 119,241 25 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures. . 70,000 uO 
Other real estate and mortgages owned.. 4,000 00 
Due from National banks (not reserve 
MI ici nn ccevertacinivesacctscndiqecstees 171,449 08 
Due from State banks and bankers.. 7,900 15 
Checks and other cash items......... 50.035 50 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. we 105,393 49 
Notes of other National banks............ 6,208 00 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and 
COMB as oie cccveccsecstencccedscseccscccccse 541 82 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
BIG ccanscsccsadacscccedes ies $113, 015 00 
Legal-tender notes. ia 292,109 U0 
U. S. certificates of ‘deposit 
for legal tenders ........... 20,000 00 
—— 425,124 00 
Redemption fund with U.S. Treasur- 
er (5 per cent. of circulation)..... ...... 2,250 00 
Due from U. 8S. T Simca on ag than 5 
per cent. redemption fund)............ 5,000 00 








Dobe. Sx ea me Sf as eats $2,210,537 13 
LIABILITIES. 
Capital stock paid im.............c.cccssces $300,000 00 
= Phin dencadatedcdanvoadecdstneke 10,000 00 
Seer profits, less expenses and poy 
Wationsh bank notes outstanding......... 45,000 00 
Due to other National banks........ 33,844 84 
Due to State banks and bankers...... 112,341 62 
ENN rc cccccstenes- cases sconces 225 OO 
ndividual deposits subject to check..... 1,448,864 83 
Demand certificates of deposit.. ......... 2,361 
rrr 31,894 9% 9% 





ii ddiagecadionind adamhaendamaeate $2,210, 537 13 13 
STATE OF NEW YORK, COUNTY OF NEW YORK, 88.: 

I, ISAAC HOWLAND, Cashier of the above-named 
bank, do solemnly aitirm that the above statement is 
true to the best of my ore viene and belief. 

} HOWLAND, Cashier. 

Subscribed and eitemned = before me this 23a day of 


July, 1894. 
(tenes ) Jno. E. TILTON, Notary Public. 
Sorrect—Attest: 
(Signed.) Onn cH 


TH, 
(Signed.) JUL . ROSENSTEIN, 
(Signed.) D. B. HALSTE AD, 


The State Trust Co., 


36 WALL STREET. 
Capital and Surplus $1,800,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Trustee, Guardian, Receiver, and in 
all other Fiduciary Capacities. Trans- 
fer Agent and Registrar of Corpora- 
tions. 
INTEREST PAID ON DEPOSITS. 
FRANCIS 8. BANGS, President. 


TRENHOLM, 
WILLIAM A NASH, { Vice Presidents. 


Directors. 











OHN Q. ADAMS, Secretary, 
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Jusurance. 


MANHATTAN LIFE NEW BUILD- 
ING. 


THE new building of the Manhattan 
Life, besides being qnite up ‘to the high 
standard of modern office buildings in 
New York, is noteworthy in some un- 
usual respects. Its plan partook of the 
rivalry in hight, and the claim made for 
it of being the tallest office building in the 
world is probably true; at least, it is the 
most prominently uplifted and most strik- 
ing object on the now very irregular sky- 
line of the city as seen from either New 
Jersey or Long Island. The Herald build- 
ing, at Thirty-third Street and Broadway, 
is unique in being very low, and its foun- 
dations had to be excavated out of the 
solid rock, the hard backbone of Manhat- 
tan Island being at that point near thesur- 
face; the Manhattan, on the contrary, like 
many another down-town, notably the 
Produce Exchange, had to be set on a 
foundation insecure naturally. The sur- 
face was largely quicksand, and the un- 
usual method of the caisson was employed 
to get down to the solid, fifty-eight feet 
below the level of Broadway. The first 
piece of steel in the actual building was 
set on the caisson piers on the first of 
September iast, and thenceforward the 
construction was singularly swift. With- 
in three months the brick and stone of the 
front were put in place; the elaborate 
carving on the latter was not begun until 
the whole front was set, and it proceeded 
through the winter. As soon as three or 
four stories in hight were up, the steam 
fitters and plumbers came in; then par- 
titions were begun, floors were laid in 
concrete, wiring was started, and nearly 
ali trades concerned were going on simul- 
taneously. Virtually the building was 
constructed in eight months, and even 
within three, because it was not in condi- 
tion to do much before March 1st in plac 
ing its machinery within it, and it had to 
be and was finished by May; that ma- 
chinery comprises boilers eleven feet in 
diameter, many pumps, an electric plant 
for 3,500 lamps, two electric elevators 
and three electric exhaust fans. During 
these last three months at least 500 men 
were at werk, setting withia the buiiding 
what had been constructed in shops else- 
where, doubiless by a much larger num- 
ber of men. The speed in construction 
was not obtained at any sacrifice of qual- 
ity, but simply by increasing the working 
force. Yet this increase was made pos- 
sible only by the great extent to which 
the minute planning of details long in ad- 
vance and thesystematizing of trades, so 
that great varieties of work can be going 
on simultaneously in many places, has 
beencarried. The great Ferris wheel, for 
example, was constructed in a number of 
shops, and the parts were brought to the 
spot of erection ; yet everything fitted so 
nicely into its destined place that not even 
a bolthole was wrong. 

The Manhattan building, 350 feet in 
extreme hight from the sidewalk (100 feet 
higher than the great wheel) was com- 
pleted without the loss of a single life. 





INSURANCE AND THE LATE RE- 
BELLION. 


THE Debs rebellion is over, and Debs 
himself, posing as a martyr, is in jail 
upon process from a Federal court, which 
has the power and the will, we hope, to 
make him an object-lesson to show that, 
even in this -country where liberty is so 
misunderstood and abused, to assail the 
public peace is a serious matter. The 
collateral and far-spreading injury caused 
by this disturber cannot be computed ; the 
direct losses upon rolling stock and freight 
destroyed can be approximately ascer- 
tained, and as soou as the railroads’ cus- 
tomers have made up their claims and the 
railroads’ attorneys have footed up the 
roll, demand will be made upon the re- 
spective municipalities, notably upon 
Cook County, which is another term for 
Chicago. And Chicago will have to pay, 
as Pitteburg had to puy, seventeen years 
ago, for the fun which the mob had in 
burning round-houses and freight trains. 
The penalty will be mainly vicarious, as is 


usual in this world, and yet there is arude ' 


justice in it, for if Chicago persists in 
nursing anarchy by suffrance and in hav- 
ing a Mayor who tries to soothe incen- 
diaries by *‘ arbitration,” and a Governor 
who tries to push away the strong hand 
of authority, Chicago must bear the con- 
sequences. 

Of course, much of the property de- 
stroyed was insured. But insurance does 
not cover destruction wrought by rioters. 
Some paper in Ohio has suggested that 
** the question arises, were the fires in 
question the result of an attack by an or- 
ganized mob, or were they incendiary 
actions on the part of individuals sneak- 
ing around under cover of the disturbed 
conditions?” This is a pettifogging at- 
tempt to draw a distinction between the 
mob, for whose misconduct the country 
would be responsible and the under- 
writers would not be, and some outside 
sneaking individuals. Grant this, and 
the burden of proof might rest upon the 
underwriters to show—what is clearly 
impossible—what persons actually applied 
thetorch. Debs, whose capers would be 
amusing if the seriousness of their results 
could be forgotten, declares that the 
wicked General Managers’ Association— 
i. @., the railways themselves—did the 
burning, of course, that they might 
‘*blame it on” the peacefully disposed 
and well-behaving strikers; but it is 
not necessary to fasten the act directly 
upon any person, any more than it was to 
prove that the Anarchists once convicted 
in Judge Gary’s court touched the bomb 
with their own hands. Surictly speaking, 
theye.is no such thing as ‘“‘an organized 
mob”; a mob goes by impulse and some- 
what obeys its leaders of the hour, but it 
always has “ individuals sneaking around,” 
and whoever starts a fire is responsible 
for its utmost spread—he cannot try to 
divide the blame with the wind. 

There may be disputes and litigation 
over the insurances, but the underwriters 
seem to be clearly not liable. The Massa- 
chusetts standard policy provides that the 
liability for fire losses shall cover every 
cause ‘‘ except invasion, foreign enemies, 
civil commotions, riots, or any military or 
usurped power whatever”; the New York 
standard policy provides that the ‘‘ com- 
pany shall not be liable for loss caused 
directly or indirectly by invasion, insur- 
rection, riot, civil war or commotion, or 
military or usurped power, or by order of 
any civil authority.” These phrases are 


certainly broad enough for the present 
case. Moreover, the exemption is just, for 
otherwise, in consideration of a premium 
rated upon fire hazards only, the under- 
writers would be guaranteeing the main- 
tenance of the public peace. 








INSURANCE. 


1851. 1894 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Massachusetts Laws protect the polic; 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


146 Broadway, New York. 





DAVID ADEE, President. 
WM. H. CROLIUS, Vice Pres. and Sec. 
' CHARLES P. PEIRCE, Ass't Sec. 
SILAS P. WOOD, Agency Man’g’r. 





. WE = All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to know the truth, send for 





'e “How and Why,” issued the 
POST —, Moroat’ LIFE, oS 
Street, Philadelphia. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


August 2, 1894. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Presivent 


Statement for the year ending December 31st, 1893 





Income. 


Received for Premiums, ... ... ... 
From ail other sources, den) get *Sabe 


$33,594,337 98 


8,358,807 70 $41,953,145 68 





Disbursements, 


To Policy-holders, Se 
For all other accounts,... ... ... 


$20,885,472 40 


9,484,567 47 $30,370,039 87 





Assets. 


United States Bonds and other Securities, ... ... ... 
First lien Loans on Bond and ies sass coo ce ose 


Loans on Stocks and Bonds, 
Real Estate, .. 


Cash in Banks and Trust Gompanies, .. 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, &c., as cilia ale 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, ... 


$72,936,322 41 
70,729,938 93 
7,497,500 00 
18,089,918 69 
10,844,691 72 
6,609,608 39 


$186,707,680 14 
168,755,071 23 
$1'7,952,608 91 


- ee 


eee eee oon) = eee 











Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, 


- $708,692,552 40 


written is discarded from this Statement as wholly misleading, and only in- 


Nore—Insurance merely 
surance actually issued and Paid for in cash is included 





i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Rosert OLYPHANT 
Georce F, BAKER 
Dup.ey Oxcotr 
Freperic CROMWELL 
utien T. Davies 
OBERT SEWELL 


Samuet D, Bascocx 
Grorce S. Cor 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy 
ames C, HoLpEen 
ERMANN C, Von Post 
per H, Rice 
Lewis May 


Henry W, Smrru 


Cuarces R. HENDERSON 
Gerorce Buss 


S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER 


Rurvs W. Pecxnam Avcustus D, Juituiarp 
. Hopart Herrick Cuartes E, Miter 
m. P. Dixon Wa ter R, GILLETTE 
Rosert A. Granniss oo E. Granniss 
Henry H. Rocers Water WEBB 
no. W. AucuincLoss | Grorcre G, Haven 
HEODORE MorrorD ApriAN IsEun, Jr. 
Wituuam Bascock Gerorce S, 
Stuyvesant Fisu ' 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presivent 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, 2d Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistart Secretary 
HENRY E, DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier 


JAMES TIMPSON, ed Assistant Treasurer 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F.1.A., Actuary 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 


a 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller 


CHARLES B, PERRY, ed Assistant Actuary 
EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor 
HENRY S. BROWN, Assistant Comptroller 


Mepicat Direcrors 


GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. 


SAVINGS BANK DE- 
POSITS are excellent, but 
a policy of life insurance is 
better. In case death oc- 
curs at any time after the 
policy has been taken the 
full amount with additions 
will be paid. In many 
cases the savings bank de- 
posits would be drawn to 
meet temporary emergen- 
cies; on the other hand, 
extra efforts would: be 
made and the policy of life 
insurance kept alive. The 
gredt value of and exceed- 
ingly favorable terms, con- 
ditions and benefits of life 
insurance will be sent to 
any reader who will ad- 
dress a postal card re- 
quest to 


THE UNION CENTRAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, O. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1893..823.204,162 58 
LIABILITIES... £:335:383 38 


$1,660,635 23 


1.1IFE mare: ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
on at the old lif pone 
puaasl ty aistri tions &: are paid upon all pol- 


vars pater has po iadecnnd thereor the 


dea insurance values to which the in- 


the Massachusetts Statute. 
pot ane. rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Ottice. 


DENKLE Pe ieee — 


NER, Asst. Sec. 





ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D. 





GRANVILLE } M - WHITE, M.D 





1850. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICERS : 


iavopnaiel President. 
BPE AE is ER REG Secretary. 
.- Assistant Secretary. 

Actuary. 







Cashier. 

NN.....cccsere ceceeeesees Medical Director. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEORGE G. WILLIAMS..... Pres. Chem. Nat. spank. 
OO ae Serer Builder 
E. H. ieee" JR., 

es. mk and Traders’ Nat. 

Thetwo moet p popu as of LIFE INSURANCE 
are the CON TINUABLE TERM POLI 
to the insured the greatest 


prose Bt cash outlay, and the 

ME POLICY,wh +h embraces prey vebuable fea- 
— of investment insurance, and which in [~ event 
odversit orepatius ret nsured may be used as 
GoLLA TY FOR A LOAN, to the 
extent + he tull legal reserve aon thereof, in ac- 
ae with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


GOOD AGENTS, (estring to represent the Com- 
pany, are invited to adaress the President, at Home 








THE 
FIDELITY AND SASUALTY C0. 


Casualty Insurance’ Specialties, 


BONDS oF suRETYSHIP> 
= PERSONAL ACCIDENT; => 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


D SINCE ORGANIZaT 
Losses PAI ION, 


STATE. MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


January ist, 1894. 


ABSSETS..........cceeeeeeeee cece $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES............s000005- 7.826,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agt. 
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August 2, 1894. 
Old and Young. 


A MOTHERLY ‘“PARD.” 
BY ANNA LEONE MILLER. 





He was the last employé in the office. 
He had been alone fully thirty minutes, 
Through the screened window the warm 
south wind wafted the uneasy chirping of 
‘“‘chippies” among the eaves, with the 
sweet odors of roses and newly cut grass 
from lawns not far away. 

A bunch of pansies, bought early in the 
morning from the little old woman who 
seemed part of the pavement by the first 
floor door, drooped on their tinfoil-cov- 
ered stems near the inks:and. 

Occasionalty the rattling whir of the 
elecuric car and the miogled noise of many 
voices reached the worker’s ear, apparent- 
ly giving an added impulse to his quickly 
moving right arm ; for the busy scratch- 
ing of the pen ceased not, éven when del- 
uged in the red light of an early June 
day’s Sinking sun. 

The room grew cooler, darker. The 
big book closed with a bang just as the 
office light flashed on; letters, blotters, 
rulers, pens, foun i their places. The work- 
er rose quickly, closed and locked his 
desk, eager for approaching freedom. 
While putting on his coat and hat he 
heard—as he might have heard many 
times during the last thirty minutes— 
ringing toues of boyish laughter. 

“At it again! I wonder what in the 
world they can find to laugh at!’ he 
grumbled, as he started down the long 
hall to the stairway leading to the first 
floor. 

“Yes! I'll bet the ‘ highster’ was first 
fellow out!” he further complained, pass- 
ing the elevator and beginning a rapid 
run down the stairway through a cloud 
of dust raised bythe vigorous janitor. As 
hereached the lower floor asudden shower, 
so generally welcome in warm weather, 
came dashing down upon the still, dry 
street. ‘‘ Plague take it !—stopped again !— 
no umbrella!—car gone !—just my ever- 
lasting luck !” he almost growled, bringing 
himself to a sharp halt at the foot of the 
stairs. This was, to him, a most uncom- 
fortable world. ‘Till have to wait six 
minutes—of course I'll miss my supper !” 
he muttered, stalking to the doorway, 
looking not unlike a Prince of Pettish- 
ness. 

Another bounding burst of boyish 
laughter at that instant submerged his 
egoism in interested attention upon its 
source, 

A merry group of muddy newsboys 
crowded close up to the stained-glass 
window of the editorial room, near the 
doorway where the little old woman had 
been seated in the morning. One, with 
mouth wide open, was trying tocatch the 
streaming drip of water from the high, 
projecting window cornice. Another, 
like a butting ram, was aiming to get his 
own hot, curly head under that steady, 
co ling fall, 

Our belated bookkeeper had made his 
exit from the wild domains of boy hood not 
many years ago. His face, clearing slow- 
ly, surely, showed he kept his bond of al- 
legiance—youthfulness—still upon him. 

Every boy seemed perfectly happy and 
full of joyous fun—never heeding the fall- 
ing shower—laughing, joking, chatting, 
whistling, yet doing all with a degree of 
civility quite noticeable. 

A minute’s watching revealed the fact 
that the center of attraction was a little 
old woman—yes!—the little old pansy 
woman ! 

Clad in a brown calico dress, with a 
quaint bonnet, made of the same ma- 
terial, firmly: tied under her chin, but 
pushed far back now on her disheveled 
hair, she sat on a box within the door- 
way leading into the editorial rooms, 
safely sheltered from the sudden shower. 
Her aged face, tho smiling now, showed 
tracés of beauty worn away by sharp 

storms of many sad summers and weary 
winters, 
= Each prancing, restless boy had some - 
thing to tell her, something to show her, 
something to ask her. She had a word 
for each—of banter for one, of praise for 
another, of encouragement for another ; 
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a look, a nod, a smile—none were ig- 
nored, none passed by, while the hard 
and wrivkled hands deftly showed the 
‘* greenies of the gang” how to fold the 
papers so that they would be least soiled 
in carrying. 

A car passed by; but the bookkeeper 
saw it not. He moved toward the next 
door almost unconsciously. 

‘* Make room for the gentleman, boys,” 
said the old woman, -sliding back on her 
box; ‘* spect he’s missed his car, ’n guess 
he don’t like the water like he used to,” 
scanning him quizzically. 

The bookkeeper shook his head de- 
cidedly, gazing off down the street as if 
looking for another ear. 

An unmistakable small son of Erin, 
with his few remaining papers snugly 
tucked under his coat, joyously skipped 
acros3 the pavement into the gutter, rev- 
eling in the luxury of running water and 
bare feet. Then he half-skipped, half- 
danced away down the street to the mel- 
ody of his own merry whistling ‘‘ My 
Sweetheart’s the Man in the Moon,” and 
the bookkeeper wished he could do that 
too! 

He heard the old woman say : 

‘This has been a good day for me, 
boys, see! Ihave just one paper and one 
bouquet left? 

‘Bully for We, Us & Co! That’s why 
I go!” shouted one enterprising lad, as he 
rushed across the street to cry his papers 
into the ears of some mechanics merrily 
walking home through the summer 
shower. Making a sale, he doffed his cap 
to his purchaser, waved it to the group at 
the doorway, and ran on to intercept some 
newcomers further down the street. He 
was instantly followed by others, scatter- 
ing in various directions; for these sons 
of the street stop not long for wet weather 
or dry, bitter cold or sultry heat. 

Four boys were left by the little old 
woman, whom the bookkeeper mentally 
dubbed ‘‘ Brownie.” He observed that 
two were interestedly watching a well- 
built, English-lookiog man coming lei- 
surely up the street, one hand holding a 
large umbrella over his portly form, the 
other searching the deeps of his trousers’ 
pockets as he approached the —— Building. 

They seemed arguing. ‘‘ Naw, now!” 
he heard one say, ‘‘ we just stand from 
under! He’s hers—he’s a reg’lar, you 
bet! Gee whiz! won’t she be gay, tho! 
He'll get her last paper—say, if she ain’t 
gone when we get back, let’s buy her 
bunch of pansies ?” 

‘Vm yer man!” said the other; and 
with an almost demoniacal yell they 
bounded off, crying in shrill, childish 
treble : 

‘‘Here’s your Indianap’lis Evening ——! 
Five cents for the Indianap’lis Evening 
aetmnef?? 

The portly, comfortable-looking man 
had reached the doorway. Theold woman 
held forward her neatly folded paper, and 
her hand soon held the ‘‘ nickel” in its 
stead. 

‘*Rains aren’t good for rheumatism, are 
they ?” he remarked, smilingly, as he put 
the paper in his coat pocket. 

‘*Well, not so bad—not so bad; and 
mighty good for pansies!” she replied: 
but he saw not her pansies as he moved 
away. 

The listening bookkeeper was apparent- 
ly deeply absorbed in matters of mo- 
mentous import, while he watched one of 
the two remaining boys awkwardly fold- 
ing and refolding a paper, not effectively 
following the directions of ‘“‘ Brownie,” 
given amidst her own chuckling laughter 
at his blundering. 

The other boy, whom he had heard 
called ‘‘Jamesy,” had seated himself on 
the floor @ Ja Turk, and was lost in count- 
ing out his pennies and nickels and dimes, 
mentally footing up his accounts, the 
bookkeeper thought, doing all with an air 
of satisfaction a Vanderbilt might envy. 
Now the old woman turns accountant for 
him and assists his none too agile mind in 
the calculation. 

The awkward folder inadvertently 
bumped against the legs of the waiting 
man, and, in lieu of apology, looked up 
patronizingly and inquired : 

‘Say, boss, d’ye hear our new yella 
while ago? She made it,” said he, nodding 


sideways toward the box. ‘‘She’s some, 
she is! You’ll hear some rattlin’ ringers 
fer the ball games an’ the Fourth!” and 
he shook out the now quite dirty paper, 
to try the folding process once more. 

The little old woman, as if divining 
herself the object of some remark, was 
looking at the bookkeeper questioningly. 

“Are these your sons?’ heasked, aim- 
lessly. ; 

‘* Haw, now, come off!” gasped the 
folder of the paper ; “‘ nobody’s sons !” 

‘* We jist stay along’ith her,” explained 
the embryo Vanderbilt, ‘‘ We’re pards, 
tho, ’n’ help her.” 

‘* We jist air!’ vouched the folder, ex- 
ulting in a final correct crease, and dart- 
ing off to make his late sales, followed by 
the smiles of the little old woman—veri- 
tably a senior partner! 

Another car glides by. The conductor 
looks interestedly at the bookkeeper, but 
the bookkeeper doesn't kaow it. 

With clear and shining countenance the 
little woman looked up into the face of 
the young man, as she leaned restingly 
against the crutch at her side, saying, gen- 
tly : 

‘*T have no sons here,” so readily re- 
sponsive is the heart to human interest. 

A little honest sympathy is myrrh and 
spikenard for the soul to whom it has 
been long denied. 

The shower gained force. The gray 
clouds seemed determined to give the city 
a thorough cooling down. The bookkeep- 
er moved further within the entry. 

‘Do you live far from here?” he asked. 

“Pretty good ways,” she said ; “‘ outein 
West Indianapolis.” 

‘ We've got a bouncin’ pansy patch out 
there,” remarked the remaining “ pard,” 
as, money all safely deposited in the deep 
pockets of his vest, he hugged his knees 
close up to his body, and, resting his chin 
thereon, gazed, empty-eyed, out into the 
heavy rain. 

** Are you all alone? Have you no folks?” 
her self-appointed mentor asked, thinking 
of his own mother, with his younger 
brothers and sisters in his boyhood’s happy 
home down on the Clark County farm. 

‘*No, no; oh no!” You see, I have my 
boys, ‘specially Jamesy!’ looking down 
upon the dreamer of dreams at her feet, 
who was just then, to all intents and pur- 
poses, far from the busy haunts of men. 

Her lips grew trembling, tho her weak 
form was more nearly erect, like a sick- 
ening flower reviving under a gentle rain- 
fall. The sense of human fellowship 
from one among a class that once was not 
above her, roused dormant feelings long 
stilled by self-repression. Butit awakened 
no lament, no blame of fate or the world, 
only the outbursting, in vocal expression, 
of a grateful heart, nurtured on cheerful 
hope and trusting faith, in sunshine and 
in storm. Her voice was low and almost 
musical as she said : 

“*T can never tell how much they all 
have done for me! Every stray lump of 
coal they find they bring to me; they find 
me chips and kindling wood; they’ve 
even carried water for my pansies and 
onions in dry times. Oh, they’ve all been 
very good to me !” 

‘* Have you no people of your own any- 
where?” asked the young man, mechanic- 
ally. 

“Oh yes! I have a brother in the 
Navy ; he’s a fine man, and has done some 
good coast survey work in his line. But 
he has his own to look for—there’s his 
sick wife; sickness eats your salary and 
your savin’s mighty fast,” shaking her 
head slowly, sorrowfully ; ‘‘ I'll try not to 
bother him with troubles of my own, tho 
I’ve had a-plenty. My husband was en- 
gineer on the Pan-Handle eighteen years 
ago; but there was a wreck and he was 
taken. Then Benny got pneumonia and 
died. Our savings—then our little home 
—then our books and all our nice things 
went, and last of all, hardest. of all, our 
baby boy died with scarlet fever! Oh, 
that was an awful time for me—an awful 
time !” 

Every vestige of a smile had slowly died 
out from face and eyes; the little old 
woman was swaying sidewise, and holding 
her one small bunch of paasies far out 
into the rain, rebounding from the pave- 
ment almost to her side. She looked the 
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embodiment of silent, solitary sorrow, as 
she sat there lost in retrospection. 

‘*It wasn’t much better when I started 
out to be a book agent,” she resumed, ‘‘ tho 
I did make some money. ButI got sick 
in Chicago; slowly my savings dwindled 
away—even my clothes were sold—and 
when health came back it found me pen- 
niless. I washed in a laundry till I got 
enough money to get down here, and it 
gave me the rheumatiz’; that stays right 
along with me, you see.” 

She was faintly smiling now, and the 
bookkeeper wondered how she could. 

‘‘But the newsboys have always been 
good tome. They found me when I was 
almost dead; they put me on to sellin’ 
newspapers; they help me some way every 
day. My poor Joe’s friends on the road 
heard of me through Jamesy there”— 
who might have been swinging out into 
space for every evidence of consciousness 
he gave—‘‘and they took care of me 
through my hardest spell, keeping me in 
the hospital, where I waited long for 
death. But he doesn’t come at our call. 
Everybody was good to me, and when I 
got well Engineer Tom Jones said I could 
live in his little place close to the west Y, 
and he says he’ll be slow to sell it even if 
the railroad does wantit. He loved my 
husband—but then everybody loved my 
Joe, he was”—her voice trembled, stopped, 
the light came and went and came again 
into her face, while tears stood full and 
heavy in her eyes. 

The bookkeeper was getting a cold, 
surely ; he wished he could sneeze, but as 
he couldn’t he cleared his throat and 
coughed, and wished that car would 
hurry up. 

‘* Yes, yes, I’ve had some hard knocks,” 
she continued, as if talking to the slack- 
ening rain: ‘‘but I’ve nearly learned in 
whatsoever state I am therewith to be con- 
tent. I think some day He’ll make all 
things seem right.” 

But the bookkeeper heard, saw, his car. 

‘+ Here, I’ll take these pansies,” said he, 
snatching them from her hand and throw- 
ing a nickel into her lap. 

“You Jamesy !” giving him an admon- 
itory kick, short and light, ‘‘ better move 
along now ; it’s clearing !” and he rushed 
out into the street. 

‘*I allers take her home, boss,” called 
Jamesy, now alive to the change of affairs. 
‘© We’re pards, you see.” 

But the bookkeeper was climbing into 
the scarcely stopping car, and did not even 
look back. 

‘*She’s utterly alone and poor, yet hap- 
pier than I,” he mused. ‘I do believe 
she got to quoting Scripture at me. 
Pshaw ! I don’t know what possessed me! 
anyhow, I have little cause and less 
sense to be blue. Wonder what the land- 
lady’ll say. Just look at that clock!” as 
the car whirled swiftly by the courthouse. 
He stopped his musing and whistled softly 
as he pinned his pansies in his buttonhole. 





A gentle wind from the distant north- 
ern prairies wafted away the thin, light 
clouds, and the first faint stars of evening 
looked down upon the little old woman 
with her crutch following Jamesy through 
the open gateway of the miserable place 
that was home to her and him. 

‘‘The pansies have had a big drink,” 
cried Jamesy, from the little garden at 
the side of the house. 

‘Beat yer home!” cried the other 
‘* pard,” flinging wide the door. 

As the weary woman went to rest that 
night she little knew how far the candle 
of her life had thrown its beams upon a 
naughty world. Lying on her hard mat- 
tress, she watched the moon through her 
shutter-slats, riding high up the heavens, 
and murmured : 

‘« know that was a good young man this 
evening—a good young man. Our Benny 
might have been just like him—just like 
him.” Her eyes held themselves closed, 
and she was soon with her own loved 
ones in the elysian fields of slumber. 





‘““Why, the storm must have caught 
you,” remarked the landlady, as the book- 
keeper seated himself at his usual place, 
smiling over the almost empty dishes 
and the nearly vacated supper table. 

“Yes; but what a refreshing storm it 
was! And it’s perfectly clear now. Ah, 
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thanks for your kindness,” he said, cheer- 
ily, asthe waiting girl brought him a 
steaming cup of tea and some well-kept 
steak. 

“Lawsy! I wonder who guv ’im them 
pansies ; he seems so mighty lifted up !” 
thought the observant damsel. 

The bookkeeper gave the pansies to the 
thoughtful looking little school-teacher at 
his boarding place—telling her the story 
of the ‘Motherly Pard,” and she put 
theza in her Bible that night, at the fourth 
chapter of Philippians, eleventh verse. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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ROWLAND’S VISITOR. 
BY WILLIAM PENNINGTON. 





OnE day, at twilight, as Rowland was 
sitting by the fire, he heard a noise, and, 
looking up, saw a letter flutter down the 
chimney and fall on the red coals, He 
grasped it quickly with the tongs, and 
found that it was directed to ‘‘ Master 
Rowland Mitchell,” and had a pretty crest 
on it representing an arm holding an up- 
lifted sword, with the words ‘“‘For the 
right ” on the sword blade. 

Rowland hurriedly opened his envelop, 
and found a note which read as follows: 

‘““Will Master Rowland Mitchell be at 
home to-morrow, and in front of the fire- 
place, where he is now, at four o’clock ? 
He must be alone, as I will not call upon 
him if there is danger of interruption. 
Master Mitchell will kiudly answer hy writ- 
ing ‘ yes’ or ‘no’ upon tnis note and hold it 
over the fire. 

‘*(Signed) His Good Genius.” 

The boy, having considered a minute, 
wrote ‘Yes ” on the bit of paper and held 
it over the fire, when a little hand reached 
down, and, taking it from the tongs, van- 
ished in a second. 

Rowland wanted to tell somebody about 
his coming visitation ; but he managed to 
keep his secret that day and night, and the 
next afternoon, at the appointed time, he 
was at his post. 

He had just taken hold of the poker to 
rake the fire downa little when he heard 
a noise in the chimney that grew nearer 
and nearer until it Seemed to be right over 
the coals, when two rails that shone like 
silver ia the firelight were let down from 
the chimney until they touched the rug. 
Over this miniature railway came a little 
golden chariot. There wasn’t any appar- 
ent motive power about the vehicle, and 
it looked like a little circus chariot. 

All this was remarkable enough, but 
Rowland’s interest was now centered in a 
little figure which appeared standing in 
the chariot. This was the Good Genius ; 
and as soon as his little carriage had 
touched the carpet he stepped out in quite 
a lordly way and dismissed his royal car, 
which, together with the pair of rails, dis- 
appeared up the chimney. 

The Spirit was perhaps a foot high, and 
his face and figure were beautiful. His 
clothes seemed radiant, but what appear- 
ed particularly remarkable about him 
was this: he could adapt himself to light- 
ness as well as gloom without losing his 
identity. . : 

On his back was slung a quiver full of 
arrows, and in his left hand wasa curiously 
wrought bow. He never let go of this for 
an instant. It was always in one hand or 
the other, as if it might be needed at a 
moment's notice. 

These arrows were all lettered: ‘‘ Hon- 
est impulse ” on one ; ‘‘ Charity,” ‘‘ Love,” 
on others, etc. 

Hanging about his shoulders was a mar- 
line spike, with ‘‘ Restraint ” written on it, 
and his shield was inscribed with the 
word ‘‘ Conscience.” 

- “T got your letter yesterday,” began 

Rowland, shyly, by way of opening the 
conversation. ‘That little hand was 
awfully cute; it wasn’t yours, was it?” 

““No”—the answering voice was very 
sweet—‘‘ no, that was my messenger’s 
hand: but we’re all about alike in size, 
tho if we want to be bigger we could make 
ourselves as large as you. It depends on 
what we’ve got to do.” 

“But your clothes look so tight, I don’t 
see how you can grow any larger in them ; 
but I suppose they stretch.” Rowland 
was getting thoroughly at home with his 
visitor, and he laughed merrily now at 

his own pleasantry. 
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“ You mustn’t laugh at me,” said the 
spirit, sadly ; ‘‘there isn’t anything to 
make fun of in me, because I’m part of 
you, you know—the best part, too. You 
did laugh at me the other day ; and your 
father’s Good Genius, who is a very near 
neighbor of mine, told me to call on you, 
for it seemed you didn’t know that I existed 
atall. That was a blow to me ;” and the 
little fellow looked so downcast that Row- 
land felt on the verge of a good cry. 

“You do not know me yet,” went on 
the Spirit, ‘‘ and it is to just such as you 
that a visit like thisisa necessity. I want 
you to be a good man, but to be such you 
must recognize me ; you must give me a 
place in your heart. I will sometimes 
sting you” (here the Spirit drew his little 
bow), ‘but my darts are good messengers, 
not evil ones, and instead of pain they 
give you peace. Many a time I have 
spoken to you already.” 

Rowland's face was aglow with delight 
now, and the Spirit looked radiant. 

** Yes,” he went on; ‘‘only the other 
day I bent my bow at you. Don’t you re- 
member the blind beggar? Here is the 
kind of arrow I used then;” and he drew 
from his quiver a tiny shaft marked Char- 
ity, and held it up to the boy’s now rever- 
ent gaze. 

After a minute he returned it, saying, 
with a gentle smile : ‘‘ That’s what we call 
pricking one’s conscience.” 

‘*Well, it certainly pricked me some- 
where,” said Rowland, with beaming face 
and glistening eyes; ‘‘and I thank you 
oh, so much for the good it did me—and 
the beggar,” he added, in a lower tone. 

‘* Now,” resumed his visitor, ‘‘ I'll show 
you how my family can be useful.” 

‘*How large is your family?” asked 
Rowland, suddenly. 

‘* We’re one for every individual in this 
great world of yours,” the Spirit made 
answer, with dignity. : 

**Phew !” was all Rowland could re- 
join, and the Spirit continued : 

**T’ll show you an instance where an 
ancestor of mine did some good work”; 
and, stillstanding on the chair, he waved 
his bow back and forth in the air. 

Instantly the grate and fire disappeared, 
and in their place,as if set on a miniature 
stage, was a scene representing a smoke- 
covered hill. A battle had been fought, 
and Rowland could see some trees in the 
distance wave, and an occasional flash in 
their branches told that some sharp skir- 
mishing was going on between soldiers in 
ambush. Away off were men marching 
at double-quick, and horsemen spurred 
across the mead, while banners lay torn 
and bloody on the field. 

Upon the immediate foreground a group 
of soldiers now appeared, carrying in 
their midst two wounded men. 

The party advanced so close to Rowland 
that he involuntarily started back ; but on 
the very verge of the little platform they 
stopped, and, setting their burdens down, 
grouped themselves sorrowfully about 
their injured comrades. 

Something told the boy that one of these 
sufferers was an officer, for he had a no- 


ble, commanding face, and wore an elab- j 


orate suit of mail inwrought with gold, 
which must have shone gloriously in the 
rays of the sun before it got so battered 
and blood-stained as it was now. He was 
very pale ; his mouth was parched, and he 
moved his lips in mute appeal. 

Close to him lay the other soldier, a 
common man-at-arms, who was dying 
fast. 

Grasped firmly in his stiffening hand 
was his short sword, as if he had deter- 
mined to bear arms as long as he could in 
this world. 

Poor fellow! He, too, was feverishly 
thirsty, and, hearing the word water 
spoken (for his neighbor had just asked 
for a drink), he raised himself on his el- 
bow, and looked greedily at the cup of 
water that was being held to the lips of 
his wounded commander. 

As they lifted the nobleman’s body, so 
that he might drink with the more com- 
fort, his eyes met those of the subaltern, 
whose very soul was riveted on the 
cup. 

Hesitating a moment, the officer gently 
pushed away the ministering hand, and, 
weakly motioning in the direction of his 


dying comrade, said, huskily: “ Friend, 
thy necessity is yet greater than mine.” 





Rowland was glad when this sad scene 
vanished, for it did now, and the grate 
and fire came back just as they were be- 
fore. 

‘*Oh, I believe all you can do now,” he 
cried, the tears welling up in his eyes; 
‘*so0 please don’t show me anything more 
like that. Another such sightand Ishould 
be so unhappy. Ilove you now, and I al- 
waysshall; and I'll obey you as long as I 
live !” 

The poor boy was eloquent in his ap- 
peal, and as he ended he drew out his 
handkerchief and buried his face in it. 

The Spirit looked bright and glorious. 

‘‘And shall I see you again?” began 
Rowland again, after a tearful pause, 
** You'll come soon, real soon, won’t you— 
with your chariot? Oh, I do hope you 
will !”* 

** As long as you keep me there, as Sir 
Philip did,” answered the Spirit, gently, 
touching Rowland over the heart with his 
bow, ‘“‘you are always sure of doing 
right.” 

Rowland was about to protest again his 
devotion, when a rattle was heard in the 
chimney, and the silver rails appeared, 
and down came the little chariot, 

**Gracious! you’re not going so soon, 
are you?” exclaimed Rowland. ‘ You're 
not going now for good ?” 

The Spirit didn’t answer, but with a 
happy smile at the boy’s earnestness, got 
quickly into his chariot, while the boy 
looked on with eyes in which the tears 
were slowly gathering again. Up and out 
of sight went the chariot smoothly and 
beautifully ; but the rails were pulled up 
so rapidly that they caught in one of the 
bars of the grate ; and whatever force was 
at work on them was, it must be said, a 
clumsy one; for ina minute down came 
the grate with a crash, and Rowland 
started up to find that a spark had shot 
out from the fire and lighted on his cheek! 





- “Oh, well,” he said, ‘‘I don’t believe it, 
was a dream; but even supposing—just 
supposing—it was, I'll always believe in 
that Good Genius, for I couldn’t have im- 
agined all this, but”— 

And then, turning over on the rug, he 
felt something hard under him, and pull- 
ing out a book, found it was a “Life of Sir 
Philip Sidney,” and opened at the page in 
which the memorable battle occurs. 

He sat up and dreamily turned over the 
pages. 

‘I remember now,” he said to himself. 
‘*I didgo to sleep, and I had just finished 
the book. I understand it all now; but 
any way, I’ll always believe in my ‘Good 
Genius,’ ” 

And even as he so spoke the fire blazed 
up, asif in answer and encouragement. 
And its light entered into the boy’s soul 
and made him happy. 

NewakkK, N. J. 
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PEBBLES. 


“DoES your new dress fit you well, 
Clara?” “Oh, splendidly! I can hardly 
move or breathe in it.””—Tit-Bits. 


...-According to Kipling, the elephant is 
agentleman. Nonsense! Who ever heard 
of a gentleman carrying his trunk himself ? 
—Boston Transcript. 


....The custard pie is the poor man‘s nat- 
ural dessert. There is no aristocracy about 
the custard pie. That is to say, no upper 
crust.—Boston Transcript. 


...-A Delicate Hint.— Miss Casey: ‘‘I al- 
ways pay as I go.” Gertrude (who was 
tired): “‘Do you see anything in this room 
you would like to buy ?”— Vogue. 








.... William Ann: “I suppose you know 
about every one in your town?” Morrison 
Essex: *‘ 1 don’t know all their names; but 
I know what trains they catch.””—Puck. 


....She : “ Does it make anything cheaper 
to put it on the free list ?” He: ‘‘Certain- 
ly, my dear.” She: ‘Then why don’t they 
put house rent on ?”’— Washington Star. 


....Miss Haverly: “Uncle Ned has the 
funniest way of speaking of my sister’s two 
little children.” Mr. Austen: “ How ?” 
Miss Haverly: ‘* Well, their names are Eb- 
enezer and Florence. He calls them the 
Ebb and Fio of the Tied.” — Vogue. 


August 2, 1894. 


-...Old Lady: “Poor man; so you’ve 
been living on water forthree days. Here’s 
a quarter.” Rollingstone: ‘‘ Yes’m; I was 
workin’ me way on a canal boat.”—Phila- 
delphia Record. 


..-»Would-be Contributor (at editor’s 
desk): ‘‘ Here’s a joke, Mr. Editor, that I’ll 
guarantee was never in print before.” Edi- 
tor (after reading it): ‘ Don’t doubt your 
word in the least, sir.’’—Life. 


....Dick: “ What are you kicking about 
the income tax for? You haven’t any in 
come.” Phil: ‘**‘ Perhaps not now; but I’m 
going to marry a girl with fifteen thousand 
a year.” —Detroit Free Press. 


.... Kittie: “I heard to-day you married 
your husband to reform him.” Sarah: ‘I 
did.” Kittie: *‘ Why, I didn’t know he had 
any bad habits.” Sarah: “He had one— 
he was a bachelor.” —Tit- Bits. 


....Hod A: “The walking delegate was 
here this morning, and he was as mad asa 
hornet.”” Mort A: * You told him we had 
nothing to complain of?” Hod A: “Yes; 
that’s what made him hot.””—Puck. 

....Hecker: ‘‘His friends are talking of 
Stillman for the Senate.” Decker: *‘ But 
he has lost his palate. He can’t speak a 
word.” Hecker: * Yes; that’s what they’re 
going torun him on.”—Brooklyn Life. 


....Pipkin: “I don’t understand how 
Brace manages to dress as well as he does.” 
Potts: ‘“‘Nothing could be simpler; he 
pawns his old suit for money enough to 
make a deposit on a new one.””—Truth. 


....-Young Fastkind: “I thought you 
told me this horse was without a fault ?” 
Stableman: ‘‘So Oi did, sir.” Young Fast- 
kind: “Well, I notice one of his eyes is 
blind.” . Stableman: “That’s not his 
fault, sir; it’s his misfortune.”—Harper’s 
Bazar. 


....There was once a lawyer in Bristol 
who indicated his office hours by a notice 
on his door: ‘‘In from ten to one.’”’ And 
an old sea captain, who kept coming for 
about a week without finding him in, at 
last furiously wrote under this notice: 
“Ten to one you’re out.’ —Tit-Bits. 


...-Decidedly in Doubt.—First Villager: 
“How do you like your new neighbor?” 
Second Villager: “‘ Can’t tell yet whether 
I like him or hate him.” ‘“ Why so?’’ 
“The first thing he did was to put up a 
high board fence, and I haven’t been able 
to discover whether it is to keep his chick- 
ens in or my chickens out.”—New York 
Weekly. 


....Father: “Who was that young lady 
sitting by you at the baseball game ?” 
Boy: “‘ That was my school-teacher.” ‘‘Oh! 
I noticed that you and several other boys 
were continually talking to her.” ‘Yes; 
we was trying to make her understand how 
the game is played, but she couldn’t. I 
don’t see how she ever got to be a school- 
teacher.”—Good News. 


.... The professor was lecturing on some of 
the habits and customs of the ancient 
Greeks to his class. ‘‘The ancient Greeks 
built no roofs over their theaters,” said the 
professor. ‘‘ What did the ancient Greeks 
do when it rained ?” asked Johnny Fizzle- 
top. The professor took off his spectacles, 
polished them with his handkerchief, and 
replied calmly : ‘‘ They got wet, I suppose.”’ 
Tit-Bits. 

....‘Mamma,” said a little Pittsburg 
boy, rushing into the room with an air 
of one carrying valuable information. 
** What is it, dear?’ ‘*Did you know that 
Brown’s little baby was dead?’ ‘Yes, 
dear, I heard of it. Are you sorry ?” “ Yes, 
but, Mamma, it was only three days old.” 
“T know, love.” ‘“ But don’t you think 
God would be surprised to see it coming 
back so soon ?”—Truth. 


..Our doctor wrote a prescription, 
And gave it to Biddy one day ; 

“Take it at once in some water,” 
He cried, as he hurried away. 


So Biddy swallowed the paper, 
» And after a space truly brief 
Declared, with simple conviction, 
It granted her instant relief. 
, —Life. 


....With pardonable pride a lady dis- 
played a very ancient piece of house-linen 
to her servant, saying, as she held it up for 
inspection : ‘* Look, Bridget, at this table- 
cloth ; it has been in our family for over two 
hundred years.’’ Bridget eyed the article 
in question carefully, and then, stepping 
close up to her mistress, remarked, in a 
most confidential tone: ‘‘ Sure, never mind, 
Mrs. Arthur, dear. If you just kape quiet 
about it, and don’t let on to anybody, who 
would know but what it was bought bran’- 
new out of the shop ?’’—Tit-Bits, 
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ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT.] 








122.—NUMERICAL. 
Below 1, 2, 3 were his gifts ; 
But then he did vot know it, 
And so he thought that he would write, 
And be a famous poet. 


He chose a theme and wrote these lines 
(His genius was not hampered): 

“The boy stood on the burning house, 
Whence all but him had scampered.” 


“ Oh, pshaw!” he cried, ‘‘ it will not rhyme 
I’ll choose a subject better.” 

Then wrote: ‘‘ Moll had a little dog, 
Which went one day and met her.” 


His 1,2 came bebind his chair, 
And, o’er the paper glancing, 
Heseized a 3, 4, 5, and soon 
He had our poet dancing. 


“ Go pile that wood !’’ was the command, 
“ And quit your idle scheming,” 
But hope in youth 5 to 8 hard, 
And still of fame he’s dreaming. 
E. E. C, 


123.—ODDITIES OF NUMBERS. 


(Example: When a number is a place of 
refuge, it is obscurity. Ans. D—ark.) 

1, When a number is an insect, it is hy- 
pocrisy. 


2. When a number is a forest tree, it is’ 


animation. - 
3. When a number is above, it is a friend. 
4. When a number is metal, itis a greater 
quantity. M. F. 


124.—CHARADE. 


The dashing three rang hoarse that night, 
The chillivg mist crept nigher ; 
I set a two of coal alight, 
And nestled by the fire. 
So, with my feet upon the one, 
My eyes upon the flame, 
Behold, as if by magic done, 
A total vision came ! 
Gigantic ferns, with reeds sublime, 
And moss that towered like trees, 
Where lumbering “‘ dragons of the prime ” 
Basked in reptilian ease. 
One two-three seemed about to speak ; 
It raised its Saurian head. 
1 found my voice: ‘‘ Go back and seek 
Your carbonaceous bed !”’ 
Then came a whirling, gassy puff 
That made me gasp and choke ; 
And all the totals, sure enough, 
Had vanished in the smoke. 
M. C. S. 


125.—LITERARY NUMERICAL. 


10, 56, 25, 18, 20, 40, 69 is the name of a 
companion of Acneas, and a common syno- 
nym for a faithful friend. 

62, 41, 23, 63, 66, 45 was a beautiful boy 
beloved by Venus. 

32, 36, 66, 35 is a pseudonym under which 
Charles Lamb wrote a series of brilliant 
essays. 

67, 11, 4,42,52 56, 30, 3, 47, 53, 43, 12, 27 
is a name given to William Pitt, first Earl 
of Chatham. 

49, 37, 2, 59, 16,27 6,49 8, 66, 63, 67, Dis 
an epithet title of Arthur, the renowned 
and half-fabulous king of ancient Britain. 

1, 56, 7, 17, 66, 10is a modern Latin name 
for Scotland, often used by the poets. 

5, 27, 88, 15, 72, 66, 43, 67, 63, 62, 67 is an 
imaginary country of giants described by 
Swift. 

13, 57,48 34, 66,56,8,21,61 54, 66,5, 36, 50 
is a name given to an edition of the Bible, 
published in 1632, because the word not was 
omitted from the seventh commandment. 

29,25, 48 28, 56, 62, 27, 37, 60, 70 51, 14, 47, 
42, 68, in the controversial writings of the 
Protestants, is a common designation of 
the Church of Rome, intended to symbolize 
its vices and corruption. 

62, 65, 47, 66, 27, 18, 31, 37, 71 64, 46, 56, 24, 
30, 11 isa title given to Roger Bacon. 

44, 58, 49, 68, 43, 22, 55, 11 23,49 24, 57, 40 
49, 35, 66, 24, 57 is a title conferred by Pope 
Leo X upon Henry VIII of England, by 
reason of his tract against Luther. 

19, 39, 32, 68, 29 33, 66, 43, 67, 60, 11 30, 49 
66, 1, 11, 18, 60, 36 is a title often applied to 
King David. 

Whole, of seventy-two letters, is a trite 
bit of wisdom from Bacon. 

A. N. ERoID. 


126.—TRANSPOSITION. 


Walking through my orchard early, 
Lo! what should I chance to see 

But two little “imps of darkness,” 
Oneing there in highest glee, 

Thoughtless of avenging second, 
And my close proximity. 
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en Million Meals 


of Nestlé’s Food 


were furnished to the Babies of America in 1893. 


HE supremacy of Nestlé’s Food is due to the fact that it 


furnishes NUTRITION, and 


is SAFE. 
connected with the use of cow’s milk in any form as a diet for 
infants is altogether avoided, as Nestlé’s Food requires the ad- 
dition of water only to prepare it for use. 


The great danger 


To prevent Cholera 


Infantum and summer diarrhea, begin the use NOW of 


Nestlé’s Food 


A large sample can of Nestlé’s Food, and our book ««The Baby” 
will be sent to any mother mentioning this paper. 
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WITH A 


** Mosely’ 
Folding 


Service, either for city or suburban use. 


summer house to have home comforts. 


Gas or Gasoline Burner 





NEW YORK, 
7 West 14th Street. 


BOSTON, 
326 Washington St. 


Bath Tub 


It gives the MOST ADVANTAGES and 
BEST VALUE yet afforded in a Bath 


Portable, complete, with self-heating arrangement, heat- 
ing water at a moment’s notice. An ornament to any room. 
With or without mirror. Just what you want for your 


Make Your Home Happy 
and Your Children ee 


Standard Sizes. 


Send so. tor Illus. Catalogu 


of Tubs. Improved Water Heaters, e' 


The Popular Ideas Heat the Water 


At theBath 


AS YOU WANT IT; WHEN YOU WANT IT; 
Independent of the kitchen boiler. 


WITH A 


rf MOSELY ** WATER HEATER, 


For Stationary Tubs, the Same as With Our Folding Tubs. 
MOSELY FOLDING BATH TUB CO, “G,” 161 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


PITTSBURG, 
88 Diamond Street. 


RIVERSIDE, CAL. 
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POWERFUL, DURABLE 


“THATCHER” FURNACE ananeaeniaatt, 


r.St.. New 








water only. THOS. LEEMING & CO., 73 Warren St., New York. Z 
Quick I seized the greedy urchin, [George] Fox. $ 
And demanded, angrily, [Benjamin] Franklin. Selection. 
How he dared to eat my berries, Alaska. ’ 
And to climb my apple tree. . Ticonderoga. WOMEN’S ASPIRATIONS. 
He, of course, was here most guilty, [Mrs.] Hutchinson. BY CHARLES T. CATLIN. 
Girls are poor at climbing three. [The] Erie Canal. LIE P 
ef . [From a poem read at the recent anniversary 
Spoke up then that small, black Adam— [Sir Walter] Raleigh. of Nichols Academy, Dudley, Mass.] 
Steeped in berry juice was he,— [The] Atlantic Ocean. r f “ aaa hint, sathleenialiliaia tiie, 
“T wuz dat gal dat brung me yab, sah, [Edmund] Burke. - vty See 
Fuh tub git sum fruit fur she !” [Jean] Ribaut. There’s a fearful smell of powder in the 
MABEL P. {[Samuel] Adams. alr; : 
[Job] Hanseck There’s a sound of many waters, voice of 
127.—ENIGMA. . 3 mothers, wives and daughters, 7 
[Benedict] Arnold. And we men would better face the music 
A thousand ip us you can see, Minute Men. fair. 
Tho really we are less. ; : : =e ae : . 
In fact, you’ll find that five are we, . 190.—Harnestness tad na a Raewese 
When you this puzzle guess. 121—P A RADED Thev are terrorizing father, brother, son ; 
’ FIREGLOW. es * Ny z 5 y 3 They eow —_ a. ruling, they will 
v ; ave no further fooling, 
a. PF AL. Sit Rs And—we wouldn’t be astonished if they 
ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, JULY 26. DEN | EF R.S won ! 
ia EUT? 8 PE 
119.—[William M.] Thackeray. DR. ES: S BR Well, why should it alarm us? How can 
— a a 
4 0 we re read integrity and brains ? 
iy — Then wherefore cry » Confound it!’ and 
q try to get around it, 
[Alexander] Pope. When we’ll only have our labor for our 
[The] Embargo Act. pains? 
[James] Eads. = Then, again, I rather think that the tyr- 
[The] Charter Oak. nt - Drink ei 
U ll meet its most uncompromising foe; 
[The] Henry Letters. PHDOL amore There’ll be something salutary in the sen- 
[James] Otis. t , é 
GRAND RAPIOS.MICH. epce mortuary 


Wien the woman’s little ballot answers 
” 


“ No 


Fellow-man who say you’re quaking, lest 
this suffrage undertaking 


May make a precious rumpus in the 
house, 
Dismiss your dismal stew ; she will vote and 
so will you, 
And you’ll simply keep as quiet as a 
mouse! 


For the thing that’s right, you see, is the 
thing that’s bound to be, 
And it’s better he and she should pull to- 
gether; 
So we may as well prepare, for she’s surely 
“ getting there,” 
Over prejudice, 
weather. 


FOR - CTS. 


In Postage, we will send 
A Sample Envelope, of either 
WHITE, FLESH or BRUNETTE 


OZZONI'S 
OWDER. 


You have seen it advertised for man 
years, but have you ever tried os 
not,—you do not know what an I 
Complexion Powder is. 


POZZONI’S 


besides being an acknowledged beautifier, 
hemor ae ——. It prevents chaf- 
lessens iration, 
“sin factitisa mostdelicate and esirable 
m to the face dur‘ng hot weather. 

Ie is he pon inane 


.A. POZZONI CO, St. Louis, Mo 
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__ PIANOS 








FRANZ ABT, 
D. F. E. AUBER, 
CARL BAERMANN, 
HECTOR BERLIOZ, 
FELICIEN DAVID, 
ALEX. DREYSCHOCK, 
ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, 
CHARLES GOUNOD, 
STEPHEN HELLER, 
ADOLPHE HENSELT, 
ALFRED JAELL, 
JOSEPH JOACHIM, 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 
THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, 
DR. FRANZ LISZT, 
A. MARMONTEL, 
DR. WILLIAM MASON, 
LEOPOLD DE MEYER, 
$. B. MILLS, 
IGNATZ MOSCHELES, 
ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 
ALBERT NIEMANN, 
IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI, 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL, 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 



















































































UMBERTO I., 







































































STEINWAY HALL, 

















LONDON, ENGLAND. 














NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, ' 


STEINWAY & SONS 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 


. HIS MAJESTY 
EMPEROR WILLIAM IT. OF GERMANY, 


By patent dated June 13th, 1892, has deigned to appoint the piano 
manufacturer WILLIAM ‘STEINWAY, the bead «f the boute of 
Steinway & Sons, New York, piano manufacturer to 


15 & 17 Lower Seymour 8t., Portman 8q.,W., 


STEINWAY 











UPRIGHT 
PIANOS 


THE INDEPENDENT. 











fruit preparatery to 
BRN EB oenwares 
FRUIT © cscs edie: 


The NEW COLD PROCESS known as 

















The recognized Standard Pianos of the maria, Gandetinenaly the best instru- 
ments at present made, exported to and sold in all art centers of the 
globe, preferred for private and public use by the greatest living 
artists, and indorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 


FRANZ RUMMEL, 
CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
ANTON SEIDL, 


WILHELM TAUBERT, 
AMBROISE THOMAS, 
THEODORE THOMAS, 
FERD. VON INTEN, 
RICHARD WAGNER, 
RUDOLPH WILLMERS, 


CARL WOLFSOHN, 
AND BY MESDAMES 
ADELE AUS DER OHE, 


ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, 
ETELKA 
MINNIE HAUK, ee SECTS, 


EMMA JUCH, 


LILLI LEHMANN, ne, 
ANNA MEHLIG, 
PAREPA ROSA, 
ADELINA PATTI 
SOFIA SCALCHI, 


TERESA TITIENS, 
ZELIE TREBELLI, 
ETC., ETC. 





THE ROYAL COURT OF PRUSSIA. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


Beg further to announce that by Royal Warrants 
dated respectively May 29, June 18, and Oct. 
4, 1890, they were honored by the appoint- 
ments of Piano Manufacturers to 


HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 


AND 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. 


HIS MAJESTY 
KING OF ITALY, 
AND HER MAJESTY 


THE QUEEN OF SPAIN, 
have also appointed STEINWAY & Sons as Piano Manu- 
facturers to the Royal Courts. 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 
WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


107-111 E. 14th St., New York. 
EUROPEA N DEPO 


STEINWAY’ q PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen-Strasse, 20-24, 
HAMBURG, GERMANY. 











FRUIT PRESERVALINE 


bviates all this and keeps the fruit fresh 
yt in its natura st state . For Preserv- 


HOW | The old plan of cooking | 


Jams, Jelli malades, Pickles, 
Cider, 1 it. stands Ww ithout an 
5 imple, tauteloen harmices, cheap. 


and fermentation are unknown 
where it is used. 


OX—enough for 15_Gallons-— 
weer) - | a Spm ipt of 50 CENTS. 


PRESERVALINE MFG. CO., 10 Cedar St., 
— Wanted. New York. 


SPOPOPRPOP ODP IOIOIOIE&E O80 OOOO e 


BAKER’ Se BREAKFAST COCDA. 
FOR SALE. 
A FRUIT RANCH in Caiifor- 


nia, near San Jose. This property has 


ee 











been taken for debt by a corporation and 
will be sold at a low figure. 





For particulars write at once to 


ROBERT APPLETON, 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 
FOR SALE 


1,000,000 ACRES 


of the Finest Farming Lands 


ficns eg lines of the Great Northern Railway in 
ne ; Low Price and Easy Terms of Payment. 

full ee rticulars and maps address AN 
COMMISSIO NER Greet Nerthern Ruil- 
way, =T. PAUL, MINN 


@))HARTSHORNS siaccraurts> 


NOTICE 











LABEL 
AND GET 
THE GENUINE 


© )HARTSHORN) 


farm and Garden. 


The Agricultural Rdktor will be glad to receive 
any practical hints, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feei specially 
interested.) 


THE OUTLOOK FOR CATTLE 
GROWING. 


BY JAMES K. REEVE. 











THE small farmer will more easily find 
relief from unprofitable grain growing than 
will the man who has to solve the problem 
for many acres. For one thing, the farmer 
with a small area can more readily bring 
his soil up to that high state of cultivation 
which will enable him to produce almost 
any crop with some margin of profit. Or 
he can vary his operations, giving his land 
wholly or partly to crops that have a greater 
money value per acre, but which require 
more capital and more labor to produce. 

The large farmer, who bas hundreds of 
acres which must be made profitable in 
order that they may not be a source of loss 
(for there is no such thing as letting the 
land remain without being one thing or 
the other), cannot often turn to either of 
these methods for relief. Grains are the 
crops that may be grown upon the widest 
of areas, with the least outlay per acre of 
time and money, and there is always the 
hope that the return will be at least such as 
will prevent loss. If the land remains idle 
the loss is certain, for interest and taxes 
accumulate, whether the plow runs or not. 
It is this effort to prevent loss, rather than 
any very definite expectation of gain, that 
is responsible for a large portion of our 
present grain acreage. Itis a fact beyond 
dispute that very many of our grain farm- 
ers are now working with little hope of 
anything beyond keeping even with the 
world, their ratio of product per acre 
wholly eliminating any possibility of profit 
with cereals selling at their present prices. 
Of course, these men havealways in their 
mind’s eye the chance of some sudden accel- 
eration of values which will give them a 
margin of profit; but when the present 
finaucial and industrial condition, as a 
whole, is cousidered, we cannot hope for a 
better outlook for the farmer than for men 
in other trades and occupations. 

Land values depreciate ; but taxes are 
slow to follow the downward trend, and the 
interest account upon the original invest- 
ment, and the regularly recurring payments 
upon the remaining mortgage (if there is 
one), do not grow less. Nor is the cost of 


- the labor required to operate the farm much 
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less than it was. Some of the current ex- 
penses are ligbter, as these have decreased 
in common with all living expenses: yet as 
a rule farmers find that their expenditures 
are not lessened in the same proportion that 
their receipts have been. 

Market gardening, fruit growing, high- 
class dairying, intensive cultivation—the 
things toward which the small farmer in- 
stinctively turns in this emergency—are, of 
course, not impossible for the large farmer, 
provided he can command the necessary 
capital, and has the proper qualifications 
that will enablehim to carry them forward 
successfully ; but the difficulties in his way 
are much greater than for the man with less 
land. There is yet the resource of selling a 
portion of the land, and thus being better 
equipped for the cultivation of that which 
remains ; but with depreciated values thisis 
not a pleasant contingency to contemplate. 

Stock farming offers a relief from grain 
growing, and is a measure better adapted 
to the needs of large farmers than any of 
the other things mentioned. Even the 
largest areas can be properly devoted to this 
business, and the minimum amount of 
labor, and consequently the slightest possi- 
ble expense, is required for it. Against it 
will be urged that prices for cattle of all 
kinds are very low, and that their produc- 
tion may not be any more profitable than 
the continuance of grain growing. In favor 
of the stock are many arguments. Prices 
for stock are low. But well-bred cattle, 
which have also been well fed and well 
cared for, command a figure above the av- 
erage of the market, and in this Jies the op- 
portunity for the good farmer. The grain 
farmer, however carefnl a cultivator he 
may be, can hope for nothing more than the 
average market price for his product. If he 
happens to produce poor grain.he will suf 
fer by getting less, but the converse is not 
true. instock growing, a poor product will, 
in hke manner, result in loss; but thor- 
oughly good cattle likewise bring their own 
reward. In this business is an incentive 
not only to try for a great yield, but for the 
highest quality at the same time. And 
where the two are combined—a certain 
number of acres being farmed so as to carry 
the largest possible quantity of stock, and 
this being tinished off in the best manner 
(having a foundation of good blood to begin 
with)—even the present low range of prices 
will convert it into a profitable agricul- 
ture. 

There are other matters to be considered 
in determining the relative advantages of 
grain and stock farming in a period of de- 
pression. In grain growing there must be 
constant effort and watchfulness to main- 
taio the fertility of the soil. It cannot be 
done without some expense, either in pur- 
chasiug fertilizers or by green manuring; 
and while the crop and the consequent 
profit will be increased by these means, it 
will require a pretty good crop to compen- 
sate at ail for the preliminary outlay. In 
stock farming it would require the most 
gross mismanagement in order to prevent a 
continual increase of the fertility of the 
farm, and consequently to increase its value 
und its ability to produce grain, or what- 
ever else might be desired when it should 
be found advisable to again crop the land. 

So far as may be judged from the present 
couditions, the outlook for increased stock 
values in the near future is better than for 
increased grain values. We have had with- 
in recent years no such phenomenal increase 
in the proportion of stock production to 
population as we have had in grain produc- 
tion. And while there has been recently a 
temporary check to the latter, and while it 
is argued that there can never be another 
such sudden acceleration of production be- 
cause we have no more unsettled wheat and 
corn lands, yet we have sufficient acres yet 
untouched, but which will be brought 
under the plow at the first sign of an era of 
better prices, to keep the production for a 
long time in advance of our needs. Tosome 
extent the same thing will hold good re- 
garding stock—but with this exception. 
The increase in the stock supply cannot be 
so rapid as with grain, from natural causes. 
The making of a wheat or corn crop is the 
matter of a few months. 

Within the circle of a year the supply 
may be so augmented as to change the en- 
tire outlook. ‘Che breeding and finishing 
for market of a supply of cattle is another 
matter, one requiring more time and 
broader vupportunities. This holds good 
with all classes of stock, as may be scen by 
a comparatively recent instance. A little 
time ago hogs and hog products weut so 
low that farmers largely gave up swine 
breeding. Not only were smaller droves 
kept, but many went so far as to abandon 
the business wholly, not even keeping 
breeding stock on hand. The effect was 
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quickly seen in a scarcity of the supply for 
packer’s use, and in a sudden advance of 
prices. Farmers saw their error, and be- 
gan to stock up again. This only increased 
the demand and the values, and prices for 
breeding stock remained so high for a time 
that many farmers were deterred from buy- 
ing even the few animals needed to again 
start their droves. It was nearly two years 
before normal conditions were restored. 

Now, if this is true regarding an animal 
so prolific as the hog—which has been called 
‘the poor man’s friend”’ because of its fe- 
cundity and the rapidity with which it can 
be made ready for market—how much more 
will it apply when a like scarcity of cattle 
becomes an established fact. 

That we shall be confronted with such a 
condition in the not remote future is by no 
means uncertain. The returns of the Agri- 
cultural Department show a less number 
of cattle to population than formerly. At 
present the demand ‘and consumption are 
slizht, as a period of financial depression 
causes a great portion of the population to 
curtail their expenses, and this affects the 
quantity of meat consumed more than any 
other food product. With a revival of busi- 
ness, the employment of that part of the 
laboring population which is not idle, and 
with better wages for all, an increased de- 
mand would at oncespring up, which would 
not only result in a natural betterment of 
prices, but presently in an appreciable 
shortage of the available supply. 

All the conditions indicate that it would 
be a wiser policy for our agriculturists to 
give attention to an extension of the stock 
industry rather than to any further pres- 
ent increase of the grain area; and not that 
alone, but that some of the present grain area 
might well be devoted to the business of 
producing cattle. By such means the pres- 
sure of our present oversupply of grain 
would be relieved, and provision made fora 
not unlikely need for more cattle in the 
future. 

It is hard work to get in line with better 
prices after they have started on the up- 
grade, and when the trend is visible to all 
men. Many a farmer found this out to his 
sorrow during the recent flurry in pork val- 
ues of which I have spoken. A far better 
method is to look ahead, and try to analyze 
the probable future needs of the market, 
and be prepared to supply them. If we can 
do this, and at the same time shape our 
course so that we are also doing the best for 
the present time, we shall in the long run 
get the best result that is possible from the 
business of agriculture. 

FRANELIN 0. 
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HUNGARIAN BROME GRASS. 


A STATEMENT FROM THE UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE. 











HUNGARIAN brome grass (Bromus iner- 
mis) is a vigorous, hardy perennial with 
strong creeping rootstocks, smooth, up- 
right, leafy stents one to three feet high, 
and a loose, open panicle or head. It is a 
native of Europe, ranging from France 
eastward into Siberia, and grows along 
roadsides, river banks, borders of fields and 
woods, and upon sterile hillsides and 
pastures. Thestems are smooth, isolated 


(not tufted), upright, one tothree feet high, - 


from much branched, extensively creeping, 
tough rootstocks which send out root fibers 
at every joint. Leaves four to six on’ each 
stem, or even more on the flowerless shoots, 
smooth, flat, rather thin, spreading about 
one-fourth inch wide and five to ten inches 
long, very acute at the apex ; the sheaths 
of the leaves are closed about the stem, ex- 
cepting fora short distance near the top. 
Panicle, four to eight inches long, the 
branches at first erect, widely spreading 
during the bloom, becoming erect again in 
fruit. Spikelets pale green, about one inch 
long, narrow, only slightly flattened, six to 
ten-flowered. Flowing glumes smootb, 
distinctly nerved, awnless or witha very 
short awn, the thin scarious margins tinged 
with brown. Anthers orange-yellow. Grain 
adherent to the glume and palea (chaff), 
hairy at the apex. 

One hundred and twenty-five years agu 
Schreber published an extended description 
and excellent figure of this grass, couch- 
brome he calied it, in his ‘* Beschreibung 
der Griser.” In addition to the usual enu- 
meration of the stations in which the grass 
grew naturally, Schreber reters to the oc- 
currence of the plunt in a grass garden at 
Halle. He points out minutely the pecu- 
liarities of this brome, describing its habit 
of producing a great abundance of creeping 
rootstocks, and because of this habit he re- 
garded its uses as limited. Scbreber- cites 
Stillingfleet as authority for the statement 
' that it must be a good forage plant, espe- 
cially for sheep, because it grew upon the 
Pastures of Aschersleben, which had become 
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. widely celebrated for the production of 


mutton of superior excellence and flavor. 

There is a good description of Hungarian 
brome in Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary 
(edition of 1807), where it is called awnless 
brome-grass, ~ The roots are characterized 
as “extremely creeping like quich,” an- 
other name for couch-grass (Agropyrum 
repens). There is no intimation that it has 
any agricultural value. 

Sinclair, in the third edition of “‘ Hortus 
Gramineus Woburnensis”’ (1826), describes 
this grass, and reports in detail the produce 
at the time of flowering, ‘‘from a black, 
siliceous sandy loam.” He states that it 
has the property of impoverishing the soil 
equally with common couch-grass, which 
it resembles in its “ powerfully creeping ”’ 
roots, and in consequence of this habit its 
yield at first is much greater than after- 
ward. To Sinclair this grass appeared to 
be inferior to most others, and to “‘ offer no 
grounds on which to recommend it to the 
notice of the agriculturist.”’ 

Stebler and Schroeter (in 1884) gave an 
exhaustive illustrated account of Hunga- 
rian brome in Part 2 of their work on ‘‘ The 
Best Forage Plants.”” These authors report 
that from experiments conducted for thirty 
years at Magocs, Hungary, the powers of 
the grass for resisting long protracted 
drought, when all other vegetation suc- 
cumbed, were fully demonstrated. It had 
then only recently been introduced into 
cultivation, chiefly in Hungary. 

From the records at hand it appears that 
Hungarian brome was first introduced into 
the United States from France by the agri- 
cultural experiment station at Berkeley, 
Cal. In Bulletin No. 22, of that station, 
issued November 15th, 1884, the seed of this 
grass is offered for distribution, and the 
statement made that “our experience indi- 
cates that it will do well here [California] 
either without or with irrigation.”” Dur- 
ing the past five or six years this grass has 
been cultivated at a number of the agricul- 
ture experiment stations in various parts 
of the country ani also by farmersin many 
sections, particularly in California and 
Kansas. F 

The name Hungarian brome doubtless 
originated from the fact that the cultiva 
tion of the grass was first undertaken, or, 


* at least, first brought to general notice in 


Hungry. Awnless brome, a name some- 
times applied to it, is simply a translation 
of the Latin name Bromus tnermis. The 
name couch brome was employed by Schre- 
ber because of the resemblance of the grass 
to common couch, as already pointed out. 

While this grass will grow on lauds too 
poor for the more valued agricultural 
grasses, and under conditions of climate 
which would entirely preclude the culture 
of these last, its productiveness depends, as 
in other cases, upon the amount and avail- 
ability of the food supply. In other words, 
the better the conditions the better the 
growth. The reported yield is one to three 
tons to the acre. At the central experi- 
mental farm, Ottawa, Canada, the pure- 
plot culture gave at one cutting a yield of 
3% tons of cured hay. As cultivated at the 
experiment stations this grass certainly 
presents a fine appearance, and the station 
reports, nearly without exception, praise it 
in the highest terms. It is evident fiom 
these reports that the grass is little influ- 
enced by changes of climate. In Canada, 
in Mississippi, Kansas, Colorado, Wyo- 
ming and California it appears to do 
equally well. It is resistant to intense 
cold, to sudden and extreme changes of 
temperature, and withstands protracted 
drought better than other cultivated vari- 
ety. In ordinary and poor soils the stems 
are only twelve to eighteen inches high; 
under most favorable conditions they attain 
the bight of three tofour feet. The under- 
ground stems (roorstecks) grow most 
rapidly in light, sandy loam, but they pen- 
etrate with apparent ease thestiffest clays, 
and in all cases form a dense, tough sod. 

Hungarian brome ought to be cut when 
first coming into bloom. After this period 
the stems r-pidly become hard and woody, 
and valueless for hay. At present, however, 
this grass is esteemed more for grazing. In 
the Southern States it remains green 
throughout the year, and in some sections 
may prove to be valuable for winter pas- 
tures. In portions of the arid regions of the 
West and in parts of California, where the 
finer grasses have failed, this brome has in 
general grown well and promises to be of 
great value. ’ 

The seed of Hungarian brome may be ob- 
tained from the leading seedsmen in the 
larger cities. The amount required per 
acre is variously given atfrom thirty to fifty 
pounds. It may be sown in the au:umn 
with winter wbeat, orion early spring; for 
the Southern States, February or March, 
The preparation of the land is the same as 
for other grasses or grain. In the North it 
blooms in June, and, of course, somewhat 
earlier in the Southern States. It is usually 
sown unmixed, because of its liability to 
choke out other plants. In Hungary it is 
sometimes mixed with lucerne in proportion 
of three totwo. In the formation of per- 
manent pastures, various grasses and clo- 





vers, where these will w, ought to be 
of eg 
ie use o or bolding the 
banks of ditches and strengthening the 
turf of sandy soil was noted by Schreber. 
In light soils, es ally in regions subject 
to extremes of heat or long periods of 
drought, or where the land cannot be 
eeepeee to the growth of the finer and 
higher-grade grasses, Hungarian brome 
may be recommended. It is doubtless val- 
uable as a constituent in permanent mead- 
ows or pastures. and may have especial 
value in the South for winter grazing. On 


lands where frequent rotation is practiced . 


or desired its introduction should be made 
with caution, because if may there prove a 
pest hardly less troublesome than common 
couch or witch grass. 

¥F, LAMSON-SCRIBNER. 
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LATE CULTIVATION OF POTA- 
TOES. 


It is possible to cultivate potatoes even 
after they blossom, by which time young 
tubers will be forming. It cannot be done, 
tho, without serious injury, unless the cul- 
tivation up to that time has been shallow 
but thorough. Most times when the culti- 
vator is put into the potato field late in the 
season, it is because the weeds have grown 
too big for any ordinary cultivation to de- 
stroy them. It is no wonder that the deep 
cultivation then necessary injures the pota 





toes. If the roots are cut the first set of ; 


tubers stops growing anda new set is formed. 
In the end neither of these gets much 
size, and the late cultivated potatoes area 
poor crop and small. 


benefits the potatoes. 


should not be done while the ground is wet 
or the vines are moist either by rain or dew. 
A slight soiling of the vines when fully 
grown causes blight on the leaves and a 
speedy stoppage cf further growth.— A mer- 
icun Cultivator. 








Any lamp with wrong 
chimney on it is unsatisfac- 
tory. Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, will send you 
the 
free, if you write for it. 


“Index to Chimneys” 


Pearl-glass and _ pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 
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Restores Natural Color 


“My hair be turning gray and 

falli 4 out. Tt tried mene remedies, 

ion until f 

One bottle 

to its natural color 

and fullness.””— Mrs. HERZMANN, 
East 68th st., New York City. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, 
——.. 


but obtained no satisfac 
used Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
restored my hair 








TREES, 
PLANTS, 
SHRUBS AND 
BULBS 
for Fall Planting. 





Piant your lawns and hardy gardens 
in the Fall, and rest assured you 
will get good results. 








We will have a large collection of 


Bulbs at very moderate cost. 





Cultivation. cutting ; 
the soil an inch below the surface, destroys | 
all weeds, and does not injure, but rather | 
One caution should, ; 
however, be observed. This cultivation | 


Write for catalogue. 





B. A. ELLIOTT CoO., 
#54 Sixth St., Pittsburg’, Pa. 


BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER’S 
$| AND AGENT’S PROFITS. 

a y our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 

Ssable for either sex, made of it ma- 

y terial, anene, substantial, accurately 
djusted and iully warranted. Write to-day for our 

large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc., 

free. ox FOR - CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


-OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


‘SR and 10 Flatbush Arenue, B ooklyn. 
$30 Fifth Avenue, New York. 









838 Wabash Avenue, - 








SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have a specimen copy of the 
paper sent to a friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and ad- 





dresa ta which he wenld like the naver sent. 





YOUNG MEN OF EDUCATION AND ABILITY 


And in particular those who are not physically able to 


stand the strain of modern city business or professional 


life, can now find abundant and peculiarly attractive 


opportunities for 


HEALTHFUL AND PRO 


In the Pecos Valley of New 


largest and most importan 


FITABLE OCCUPATION 


Mexico, where one of the 
t systems of irrigation in 


our country is transforming the desert into a land of 


verdure and fruitfulness. 


The Pecos Valley is destined to become one of the 


most important fruit-producing sections in the United 


States, and hence presents 1 


nost attractive possibilities 


in this business of rapidly growing importance. 


For all information concerning the Pecos Valley, 


with illustrated publicatio 


is, address 


THE PECOS 
Irrigation and Improvement Co., 


COLORADO S$ 


PRINGS, COL. 
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Some of your dollars that are now 
vegetating in a Savings Bank might like 
to join this procession. If they do, the 
sooner you start them rolling towards 
Edgemont, S. D. 

the better. They’ll come back to you, 
two for one. And $5 a month is all you 
nead. 

“Tet us send you our Pamphlet, Price 
List, and Plat. References, too, if you 
like. 

The Edgemont Company, Omaha, Neb. 











DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal bv the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, W. Y. 
— LODGE, 


| 
PEWS, 
and 
Opera Chairs 
8.C.SMALL 
& CO., 
26 Bromfield 
Street, 
Boston, Mass. 












FOR THE 
LAWN, 
HOUSE, 
GARDEN, 
STABLE, 


_ Can be Economically Supplied 
WITH A 


DE LAMATER-RIDER or 
DE LAMATER-ERICSSON 
kind ofa well 


HOT-AIR : stam nae 
PUMPING ccs 
ENCINE 
IN CITY HOMES oR 
COUNTRY SEATS. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue to 


Tue DeLAMATER IRON WORKS, 


87 SOUTH FIFTH AVE, 
NEW YORK. 


WwW. & B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
“CONN, q 


ERICSSON, 


The operation of 
theseEnginesissim- 
ple; a child can run 
Prem. They are per- 
ectly safe, and will 
pomp = a 








Branch Wareho' 
87 John St., New York and 
1 Lake St.. Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
gy & =m 
Engines, 
Fixtures, ay Toarbs, 
Hydrants, Street Washers, 
etc. 
WorksFounded in 1832 





1876. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacurers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 















iTLETTERF 
: sina 


& 











BEAT 


\Y't 


aan ( ny Nt 
fine@,) 


it NENORON 
HISTORICAL ie 


AND 
MEMORIAL 


TABLETS 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


+J.&R. Lamb* 


59 Carmine St., N. Y. 








Illustrated handbook on TABLETS 
free by mail. 


Memorial - Stained - Glass 


New studios for exhibition, etc., 


at 23 and 25 Sixth Ave. 
Illustrated Handbook free. 


CELTIC CROSSES 


THESE BEAUTIFUL 
CHRISTIAN MONU.- 
MENTS EXECUTED IN 
IRISH AND BELGIAN 
STONE. 


Iitustrated Handbooks free by mail. 























The Old Reliable Standard Pen, No. 048, 


ESTERBROOK’S FALCON 


26 John 8t., N.Y. 





150 OTHER STYLES. 





LaDUNULT HEATER 


Established 1793. 


STEAM 


AND 


HOT WATER. 


Have stood the test 25 years. 
Send for Catalogue. 
LE BOSQUET BROS., 
82 Union 8t. Boston, Mass 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 184. © 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the dist of December, 1893. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,193,868 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


4,597,068 47 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1893, to 3lst December, 1893.............0000 3, 


Losses paid daring the same 
OTB ccnctay eccccevacecaccenns $1,892,970 00 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 


Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,998,455 00 


Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

GOMAEON BE. <ccccccrvccecsiocencsscoccscase 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
Cash in Bank........cccsccsccecsssescvccevccse 205,600 46 

a ciemissspsuimseensecupedetosium $12,055,058 49 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an . after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 











TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, CHAS, H, MARSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, HAS. D. LEVERICH. 
A. A. RAVEN EDW’D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY. 
JAMES LOW LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
Wy STURGIS WALDHON P. BROWN, 
JAM DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGROO ISAAC BEL 
WIL H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HORACE GRAY. JOSEPH A AGOSTINI. 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BR 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, CHRIS’N DE THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLIS: LEANDER D. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RiKE EVERETT FRAZAR, 
5 A HAND, WILLIAM tintanD. 
OH 
CHARLES P BURDETT, Sau. HEBAUD 
DENTON SMITH. 


J.D. main President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A. A. RAVEN 24 Vice President 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 















J.M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
¥. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
4. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





A MODEL OF THE EARTH 


in pure copper. Entirely New. Send for Circular. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
215 Wabash Av., Chicago. 





STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 
pomp ge de Aa up successfull iy by y Decorators or Carpenters 

lasses of — ings, old and new. Send for 
Circular. Many pa’ 


8 made. 
HENRY 8. NORTHROP. 30 Rose Street, New York 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


700 Mile 
SEA TRIPS 


Old Dominion Line 
Ty Ol Print Comfort or Virginia Beh and Bet 


(Hygeia Hotel.) (Princess Anne Hotel.) 
Most Delightful Resorts on the Atlantic Coast for a 


SUMMER OUTING 


MAY BE MADE FOR 
$ Old Point Comfort, $16.00 $ 
Virginia Beach, - 17.00 
A day and a quarter at either hotel, 
INCLUDING EVERY EXPENSE. 
OF MEALS AND BERTHS EN ROUTE ANDADAYANDA 
QUARTER’S BOARD AT EITHER HOTBL. 
This trip is an ideal one, as the 
course skirts the coast with little 
likelihood of seasickness, and passes 
in review many watering places and 
points of interest. 
Steamers for NORFOLK PORTSMOUTH, OLD 
POINT COMFORT and NEWPO Ws VIR- 
CH, PETERSB ORG. and Bite MOND, 
'ASHINGTON, D. C 
and Sat. For RICHMOND, y vis ia JaStiis RIV: 
Sat. Va.— 
Beach St. ra. Bad ‘et ron Be h 
fickets and freight rates taal pa 5 
For printed matter and full amis address 
OLD DOMINION S. 8S. CO., 
W. L, GUILLAUDEDU, 














August 2, 1894. 


fonderful Weber 1 
is found ONLY in the 














Weber Piano 


is its tone; that is because it is constructed 
from the musician’s Searpens. and in 
} this Senos it is distinguished from any other 
instrument made. 


Sth Ave. and (6th § 
WAREROOMS, | °° Ay voRK city.” 


rst 


De Miel’s Perfect Health Biscuit. 


If not found at your Grocer’s, send 10 cts., in Stamps to 


The Dake Bakery Co., Chicago, lil, 
SOLE MAUFACTUR 
FOR SAMPLE BY MAIL FREE, 


HOTELS. RESORTS. ETC. 


HILL’S MANSION HOUSE, 


EASTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Open through the year. 


Plimpton House and Annexes, 
WATCH HILL, R. I. 
Open May 2th to Oct. Ist. Send for Circular to 
Watch Hill or Easthampton. 
WILLIAM HILL. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 
United States Hotel. 


Season of 1894 opens June 
22d, and remains open 
until October ist. 


TOMPKINS GAGE & PERRY. 
Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK. 

ular resort for health, change, rest or recrea- 
tion all the year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, 
open fireplaces, sun- parlor and promenade on the 
roof. Suite of rooms with baths. Dry tonic air, Sar- 
atoga waters, croquet, lawn tennis, etc. Massage, 
Electricity, all baths and all health appliances, New 
—— and Russian baths. Send for illustrated 
circular. 


MONTE-VALLE HOUSE, 


Mountain Dale, Sullives 5; o. Y., 
Four hours ™m a — on t) wes ‘Ontatio & 
Western Railway, by hae Middicrown and 





























mid 
| Liberty, Ellenville and Monticello—the most health- 


_ art of New York State. Houseis new; has batli, 

tary drainage, and superior accommodations for 
forty ee: also goo’ chef and experienced mana- 
ger. Terms, $12 to $i8 per week. 


Hotel Brunswick, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 


Remington Bicycles. 














Materials and workmanship 
are the best obtamable. 
Fitted with the world famous 
BARTLETT -CLINCHER 
and PALMER tires. 


9 PATTERNS. POPULAR WEIGHTS 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Rem- 
ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide 
reputation. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS CO., 

















$53 gre Sapte ame pret $500,0 
ce Mag ie ge 2,108,141 72 

TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 184... 3,115 46 

peat ONTGOM > Pre 


Trafic Mor., Pier 26, N. R., New York. 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. 
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